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SOME ACCOUNT 


OT 

THE LIFE AND WRITING^ 


or 

EDWARD GIBBON, Esq. 


It cannot be necessary to inforni the admirers of (iibl>oM 
from what source the principal facts in tlie following 
sketch have been derived. Conscious of the strong claims 
he had Up the respect of his countrymen, our historian 
thought, without impropriety, that they would be giuu- 
lied with a more detailed account of his life than could 
have been given by his friends; and sat down to write his 
personal liwtor}*al a time when ins opinions were matured, 
and \Uien he was disposed to look back with impartiality 
on his various studies. In th(v very interesting voliiines 
published by theMlidit Hon. Lord Sheffield, Mr. Gibbon 
has delineated his ^laracter, unulized his mind, and re¬ 
corded his enors and bis prejudices with so much appa¬ 
rent candour, that he seems fidly entitled to all the con¬ 
fidence w Inch is usually bestow'ed iin the biography that is 
written by a friend or a stranger. I’liere may be, indeed, 
some danger lest vanity should multiply works of this 
description ; but as long as human nature continues to be 
u favourite object of study, the memoirs of such men as 
Gibbon, wiiltcn by themselves, must be considered as 
superior in'inlsrest and importance, to all the information 
which can be cCL(Iected from friends or companions. 
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EdwarJOibboa/was descended from ao ancient famii; 
of tharprQe in Kent*. His grand-father, Edward Gil>- 
bool a citizen of London, was appointed one of the com- 
missioner^of customs, under the Tory administration of 
the last four ^ears of Queen Anne, and was praised by 
Lord Boiingbroke for his knowledge of commerce and 
finartce. He was elected one of the directors of the un- 
fortuiiaie South Sea Company, in the year 1710, at which 
time he had acquired an independent fortune of 60,(XJ0/. 
the whole of which he lost when the company failed in 
1720. The sum of 10,000/. however, was allowed for 
his maintenance, and on this foundation he reared anotlier 
fortune, not much inferior to the first, and secured a part 
of it in the purchase of landed property. He died in 
December 17^0, at his house at Putney, and by his last 
wilt enriched two daughters, at the expence of his sou 
Edward, who had married against lus consent. 

This son was sent to Cambridge, w'here, at Emanuel 
College, be passed through a regular course'of acade¬ 
mical discipline,” but left it without a degree, and after¬ 
wards travelled. On his return to England, he was 
chosen, in 1734, member of parliament for the borough 
of Petersfield, and in 1741 for Southampton. • In parha- 
ment he joined the parly wliicii, after a long 
finally drove Sir Robert, Walpole and Ids friends from 
their places. Our author has not^coil^ealed, that “ m 
the pursuit of an unpopular minist« *, he gratified a pri¬ 
vate reveni|e against tlie oppressor of Ids family in the 
South Sea persecution.” Walpole, however, was not 
that oppressor, for Mr. Coxe has cfwrly proved, that 
he frequently endeavoured to stem the torrent of parlia¬ 
mentary vengeance, and to incline the sentiments of the 
house to terms of moderation. 


* All jicuiiui ul (IjcTuiuily ol (jibtNiii up])caro<l in (lie Gentleman’s Ma- 
gax'um )or 17B8, vuintercstiiijj thui our autimr requested Mr. Nigliohto ppociir< 
the address ol tlic writer, and acknowledged In u very liandsome rnanne' 
obligoUoib to both See Gent. Mag. Vol. liiv. j). 5. 
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Edw'ard Gibbon, our illustrious historian, was born at 
Putney, April §7,^0. S. I7S7- His mother was Judith 
Porter), the daughter of a merchant of London. He 
was the e ldest of five brothers and a sister, all of whdtn 
(ile^ in~ti)^r infancy. He has a reflection on the circum¬ 
stances of his birth, in which those who are capable of 
reflectiop should oftener indulge; it relates to ble^ngs 
which a thinking man will contemplate with riTTcom- 
mon gratitude. “My lot,” hg, says, “might have been 
that of a slave, a savage, or a peasant: nor can I reflect 
without pleasure on the bounty of nature, which cast my 
birth in a free and civilized country, in an age ot science 
and philosophy, in a family of honourable rank, and 
decently endowed with the gifts of fortune.” 

In infancy, his constitution was uncommonly feeble, 
but he was nursed with much tenderness by his maiden 
aunt Mrs, Catherine Porten; and received such instruction, 
during intervals of health, as his years admitted. At the 
age of sevdn, he was placed under the care of Mr. John 
Kirkby, the author of Automathes, a philosophical 
fiction. In his ninth year, January 1746, he was sent 
to a school at Kingston upon Thames, kept by Dr.Woode- 
son and hi^ assfetants ; but even here his studies were 
frequently interrupted by sickness, nor does he speak with 
lapture either ofchis proficiency or of the school itself. 
In 1747, oil his moUier’s death, he was recalled home, 
where during a resid®ce ol two years, principally under 
the eye of his aflfectinate aunt, he appears to have ac¬ 
quired that passion fcr reading which predominated during 
the whole of his life. 

In 1749, he was entered in Westminster school, of 
which Dr. John Nicoll was at that time head-master. 
Within the space of two years, he reached the third form; 
but his application was so frequently rjndered useless by 
sickness and debility, that it was determined to send him 
to Batl^. fterJ,:ind at Putney, he recovered his health so 
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far as to be able to return to his books, and as he ap¬ 
proached his sixteenth year, his d isorde r entirely leJtt.Jiim. 
The frequent interruptions, however, which be bad met 
with, and probably a dread of the confined air_pf the 
city of Westminster, had induced his father to^ace him 
at Esher in Surry, in the house of the Rev. Philip Francis, 
the h(^i^lator of Horace. But his hopes were ag?in frus¬ 
trated. Mr. Francis preferred the pleasures of London to 
the instruction of his pupils ; and our scholar, without 
farth er preparation, was hurried to Oxford, where, on 
Aprd 3, 1752, befoie he had accomplished his fifteenth 
year, he was matriculated as a gentleman commoner of 
Magdalen College. 

To Oxford, he informs us, he brought “ a stock of 
erudition that might have puzzled a doctor, and a de¬ 
gree of ignorance of which a school-boy would have 
been ashamed.” During the three last years, although 
sickness interrupted a regular course of instruction, his 
i’ondness for books had increased, and he was p'ermitted to 
indulge it by ranging over the shelves without plan or de¬ 
sign. This indiscriminate appetite subsided by degrees in 
the historical line, and he perused with the greatest avidity 
such historical books as catne in his way, gratifying a 
curiosity of wjiich he could not trace the source, anti sup¬ 
plying wants which he c5uld not expre^ In this course 
of dcsulmry reading he seems incoi^ciously to have been 
led to that particular braiicli in whif h he was afterw ards 
to excel. But whatever conueclivn this had with his 
more distant life, it was by no means favourable to his 
academical pursuits. ' He was (>xceediiigly deficient in 
classical learning, and went to Oxlord without either the 
taste or preparation which could enable him to reap the 
advantages of academical education. This may probably 
account for the harshness with w'hich he speaks of the 
English universities. He informs us that he^ spent four¬ 
teen months at Magdalen College, which ‘proved tke most 
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idle and unprofitable of his whole life; but why they 
were so idle and unprofitable, we cannot learn from bis 
Memoirs. If he still pursued his desultory course of 
I '.iig, they could not be altogether unprofitable, .al- 
'ttibb'glT'ihey might be idle as to the purpbses of aca¬ 
demical studies. To the carelessness of his tutors, indeed, 
he appears to have had some reason to object; but he 
allows tTiat he was disposed to gaiety and to late h^i4^ and 
therefore complains, with little justice, that he was not 
taught what be was disposed to neglect. In his examination 
of Che history'ofMur universities, he would bring us back 
to the tyranny of priests and monks; but he who cannot 
distinguish between the priests and monks of a barbarous 
age, and the clergy of the present period, wants at least 
one of the qualifications of a historian. It is the more to 
be regrettedfhat he has recorded bis prejudices against the 
universities, because those prejudices appear to have been 
conceived in his maturer years. This is, at least, sus¬ 
picious. •When he sat down to write his Memoirs, the 
Memoirs of an eminent and accomplished scholar, he 
found a blank which is seldom found in the biography of 
English scholars, the early displays of genius, the laudable 
emulation,^nd the well-earned honours; he found that hr 
owed.no fame to his academical residence, and therefore 
determined tha^ no fame shoqld be ilenvable Irom an 
univeisity educaffon. 

When he first lefl^agdaleu College, he informs us, that 
his taste for books ijgan to revive ; and that “ unprovided 
With original learny(g, uninformed in the habits ol thifiking, 
unskilled in the ^rts of conipositipu, he resolved to write 
a book.” The title of this fiist essay was “ The Age of 
Sesostris,” the sheets of which he afterwards destroyed. 
On his return to college, vtant of advice, experience, and 
occupation, betrayed him into improprieties of conduct, 
late hours, ill-chosen company, and inconsiderate expeuce 
Indvytry Became afterwards so much a habit with Mr. Gib 
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of the highest honours within the compass of litera¬ 
ture. 

To mathematics only he shew ed a reluctance; con¬ 
tenting himself mth understanding the principles of that 
science. At this early age it is probable He ^e^sted 
merely from finding no pleasure in mathematical studies, 
and^thing to gratify curiosity; but as in his more ma¬ 
ture ye^Fs ht determined to undervalue the pursuits which 
he did not choose to follpw, he takes an opportunity/fo 
pass a reflection on the utility of mathemalifi^. with \yn^h 
few will probably agree. He accu3^ this 8c7ence of 
“ hardening the mind by the habit of rigid demonstra¬ 
tion, so destructive ot the liner feelings of moral evidence, 
which must delfiixixiue tl^e actjQaa._and..opii)ion 3 of our 
lives.” So easy is it to find a plausible excuse for ne¬ 
glecting what we want the power or the inclination to 
follow. 


To his classical acquirements, while at Lausanne, he 
'added the study of Grotius and Pufi'endorfF, T,ocke auf 
Montesquieu; and he mentions Pascal’s Provincial Let¬ 
ters, La Lleterie’s Life of Julian, and Giannone’s Civil 
History of Naples, as having remotely contributed to 
form the historian of the Roman empireT F?oni Pascal, 
he tells us, that be learned to manage the Me^>non 
of grave and temperate irony, eveiy on subjects of 
ecclesiastical solemnity; forgetting tlTat irony, in every 
shape, is beneath the dignity of tbT historical style, and 
subjects the historian to the suspicion that liis courage 
and his argument are exhausted. I^s more to his credit, 
that at this time he established a cmrespondence with 
several literary characters to whom he Hooked for instruc¬ 
tion and direction ; with Crevier_ and Rreitiuger, Gesner 
and Allet ii a n d and that, by the acuteness of tii7remarks 
and his zeal for knowledge, he proved himself not un¬ 
worthy of their confidence. He had an opportunity also of 
seeing Voltaire, who received him as an Eiiglis^ryoutb, 
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but without any peculiar notice or distinction. Voltaire 
diffused gaiety around him, by erecting a temporary the¬ 
atre, on which be performed hiaown favourite characters; 

Gibbon became so enamoured of the French 
stage, 33*^0 lose rnuch of liis ■veiiCTatioil for Shakspeare. 
He was now familiar in some, and acquainted in many 
families and his evenings were generally devoted to ;-ards 
,and conversation, either in private parties or'iTiore nnnie- 
roNrs assemblies, • 

'During this alternation of study and pleasure, he be¬ 
came enamoured of a Mademoiselle Susan Curchod, a 
young lady whose personal attractions were embellished 
by her virtues and talents. His addresses were favoured 
by her and by her parents, but his father, on being con¬ 
sulted, expressed the utmost reluctance to this “strange 
alliance,” and Mr. Gibbon yielded to his pleasure. His 
wound, he tells us, vwiHsetwih ly h ea ted -byOtme, and the 
lady was not unhappy; she afterwards became the wife 
of the cele*brated M. S eckar * 


^ In a note at the coDcluilon of Mr. Gibbon's account of his courtship, he 
refer* to the works of Rouiseau, vol. xiiiii. The passage thus referred to, 
for which 1 am. induhied to the Monthly Review, is es lollows. It is taken 
from a letter of Rousseau dated June 1763. “ You have given lut* a tum- 
mi'lffllTfor Mademoiselle Curcliod, of which I shall acquit mysell ill, pre- 
li.sely on account of esteem for her. The cddneis of IVJr. Gibbon makc.s 
one think ill of him. i have again read Ins book. It is deformed by the 
[tcrqxitual dffectatiou alid pbrilli.uicy. Mr, Gibbon is no man lor nio. 
I cannot think liim well a apted to I^lademoibcllc Curchod. Ho that duos 
not know her value is unw'^hy of lieri lie that knows it, and cun desert lier, 
is a man to be despisedA She does not know what she is about, iliis man 
serves her more effect^iy than Iicr own hcaft. I sliould a thousand timea 
rather see liira leave h .r, free and poor among us, than bring her to be rich, 
and miserable in England. In truth I hope that h^lr. Gibbon may not conic 
here. 1 should wish to dissemble, but I could not; 1 should wisli to do 
well, and I feel that I should spoil all." Mr. Gibbon adds to this reference, 
“ As an authoi 1 sluill not appeal from the judgment, or taste, or caprice of 
Jean Jaques;' but that extraordinary man, whom 1 admire and pity, 
ha^ been less precipiUto ia xoiulcnming the montl clmractcr and conduct o/ 
a itTBigiir.* > 
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lu 1758, he was permitted to return to England, after 
an absence of nearly jve years. His father receired him 
with more kindness than he expectet^ and rejoiced in the 
success of bis plan of editcatioo. During bis absence, 
his father had married his second wife, Miss'^lorotTiea 
Patton, whom his son was prepared to dislike, but found 
an aipiable and deserving woman. At home be p'as left 
at libeft^ itf'consult his taste in the choice of place, com¬ 
pany, and amusements; aud his excursions were bound^S^ 
only by the limits of the island, and the measure of^is 
income. He had now reached his twenty-first year; and 
some faint efforts were made to procure him the employ¬ 
ment of secretary to a foreign embassy. His step-mother 
recommended the study of the law; but the former 
sclieme did not succeed, and the latter he declined. Of 
his first two years in England, he passed about nine 
months in London, and the remainder in the country. 
But London had few charms, exicept the common ones 
that can be purchased. His father had bo 6xed residence 
there, and no circles into which he might introduce his 
son. He acquired an intimacy, howeirer, in the house 
of David Mallet, and by his means was introduced to 
Lady Hervey s parties. The want of society s’eeras never 
to have given liim much uneasiness, nor does it apprir 
that at any period of his life he knew the misery of having 
hours which he could not fill up. At Tns father’s house 
at Buriton, near Petersfield in Hampshire, he enjoyed 
much leisure, and many opportunil^s of adding to his 
stock of learning. Books became ^re and more the 
source of all liis wishes aud pleasures^iand although his 
father endeavoured to inspire him with i love and know¬ 
ledge of farming, he could not succeed farther than, oc 
casionally, te obtain his company in such excursions as 
are usual with couqtry gentlemen, 

Bhe leisure lie could borrow from his more re^plar 
plan of study, was employed in perusing the w oj ky Gf the 
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best English authors since the Revolution, in hopes that the 
purity of his own language, corrupted by the long use of 
a foreign idiom, might be restored. Of Swift and Addi- 
in, who were recomraatded by Mallet, he seems to 
tlie true value, praising Swift for his manly original vi¬ 
gour, and Addison for elegance and mildness!* The per¬ 
fect conjposition, the nervous language, and well turned 
periods of Robertson^ inflamed him with the ambitious 
hope that he might one day tread in his foot-steps. But 
charmed as he was at this time with Swift and Addison, 
Robertson and Hume, well as he knew how to appre¬ 
ciate the excellence of their respective styles, lie lost sight* 
of every model, when he became a writer of history, and 
formed a style peculiar to himself. 

In 1761, his first publication made its appearance, un¬ 
der the title “ Essai sur I’Etude de la Litterature,” a 
small volume in twelves. Part of this had been written 
at Lausanne, and the whole wgdpleted in London. He 
consulted l5r. Maty, a man OfeiStensive learning and judg¬ 
ment, who encouraged him to publish the work; i||^ 
this he would probably have delayed for some 
not his father insisted upon it, thinking that some pt^bf 
of literary talents might introduce him to public notice. 
Tlwsiesigu of this Essay was to prove, that all the facul¬ 
ty of the mind .may be exercised and displayed by the 
study of ancient litwature, in opposition to D’Alem¬ 
bert and others of tie French encyclopedists, who con¬ 
tended for that nei^hilosophy that has since produced 
:.Lich miserable co^queacea. He introduces, however, 
a variety of topic/ not immediately connected with thi#, 
and evinces that ih die study of the belles lettres, and in 
criticism, his range was far more extensive than could 
have been expected from his years. His style approaches 
to that of Voltaire, and is often sententious and flippant; 
and-the best excuse that can be offered for bis writin^^ ■ 
French^ is, that his principal object relates tp the litera- 
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ture of that country, with which he seems to court an 
alliance, and with which it is certain he was more fami¬ 
liar than with that of England. This Essay accordingly 
was praised in the foreign journals, but attracted very 
little notice at home, and was soon forgotten, Of its 
merits, he, speaks in his Memoirs, with a mixture of 
praise and blame, but the former predominates, ^nd with 
justice." Mad the French language been then as common 
in the literary world as,it is now, so extraordinary a 
production from a young man would have raised very high 
expectations.x 

About the time when this Essay appeared, Mr. Gibbon 
was induced to embrace the military profession. He was 
appointed captain of the South battalion of the Hamp¬ 
shire Militia, and for two years and a half endured “ a 
wandering life of military servitude.” It is seldom that 
the memoirs of a literary character are enlivened by an 
incident like this. Mr;. Gibbon, as may be expected, 
'could not divest his mind of its old habits, add therefore 
endeavoured to unite the soldier and the scholar. He 
studied the art of war in the Memoires Militaires of Quin¬ 
tus Icilius (M. Guichardt,) while from the discipline and 
evolutions of a modem battalion, he tvas 'acquiring a 
clearer notion of the phalanx and the legion*, andj^diat 
he seems to have valued ^t its full wortlj, a more intiml^ 
knowledge of the world, and such an increase of acquaint¬ 
ance as made him better known thai he could have been 
in a much longer time, had he regi^jirly passed his sum- 

In his jounwl, after roemioning that he badlfinished the penual of 
Guichardt, he odds, *' Thus finished the Memoires, which gave me a 
much dearer notion of ancient tactics than ever 1 had belorc. Indeed my 
mm milttary kni*wMge was of some service to me, aj I am well acquainted 
^ith the mtidem discipline and exercise of a batialion. So that though much 
inferior to M. Folard %nd M, Guichardt, who had seen service, I am a 
iiiuch better judge than Saimasius, Casaubon, or Lipsios, mere ici^/ars, 
who perhaps had never seen a battaKoo under arras.” • Sheffield’s M^oirs, 
vo). ii, p, 54. 
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iners at Buriton and hid winters in London. He snatched 
also some hours from his military duties for study; and 
upon the whole, although he does not look back with 
much pleasure on this period of his life, he permits the 
reader to smile at the advantages which the historian of 
the Roman Empire derived from the captain of the Hamp¬ 
shire gr^^igrs. At the peace in 1762-3, l^ia^giment 
was disbanded, and he resumed his studies, the regularity 
of which had been so much interrupted, that he speaks 
of now entering on a new plan. After hesitating, proba¬ 
bly not long, between the mathematics and the Greek 
language, he gave the preference to the latter, and pursued 
his reading with vigour. 

But whatever he read, or studied, be appears to have 
read and studied with a view to historical composition, 
and he aspired to the character of a historian long before 
he could fix upon a subject. Such early predilection is 
not uncomnjon. It was the case particularly with 
Robertson, and probably is always the case with men who 
have been eminently distinguished in any one branch of 
science. The time was favourable to Mr. Gibbon’s am¬ 
bition, He jvas jjaily witnessing the triumphs of Hume 
and Robertson, and he probably thought, with a vanity 
tha^annot now be blamed, that a^ subject only was want- 
ipg to form his claim to equal honours. 

During his service in the militia, he revolved several 
subjects for an historic jil composition * ; and by the variety 

• " I woald despise if author regardless of the benefit of his readers : I 
would admire him whojsoicly attentive to this benefit, should be totally 
indifferent to hb own fame. I stand io neither of those predicaraenls. My 
own inclination, os well as the taste of the present age, have made me 
decide in favour of history. Convinced of its merit, my reason cannot bluih 
^^^e choice. Bnt this is not all. Am 1 worthy of pursuing a walk of litCT^ 
tur^wwhicb Tacitus tliought worthy of him, and of which Pliny doubwT' 
wbetheN^i# was fiimseif worthy ? The fart of an historian is as bwiourable ai 
that of a chronicler or compiler of gaiettes is coDlempUble. For which twt 
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of them, we see that he bad no particalar purpose to serve, 
and no prenBOBCOHed^theory to which facts were to bend. 
Among the subjects be has enumerated, we find, the ex¬ 
pedition of Charles Vm. of France into Italy—the crusade 
of Richard I.—the barons’ wars against John and Henry III. 
—the history of Edward the Black Prince—the lives, with 
compariiaag of Henry V. and the emperor Titua*—the life 
of Sir Philip Sidney, and that of the Marquis of Mont¬ 
rose. These were rejected in their turns, but he dwelt 
with rather more fondness on the life of Sir Walter Ra¬ 
leigh ; and when that was discarded, meditated either 
the history of the liberty of the Swiss; or that of the 
republic of Florence under the house of Medicis. All 
these gave way for various reasons, which had more 
weight with himself than they probably would have had 
with the public. His reading was even at this time exten¬ 
sive beyond all prew i ku t, and perhaps there is no series 
.qJL events which he might not have embellished by ele¬ 
gance of narrative or soundness of reflection. 

His designs were, however, now interrupted by a 
visit to the continent, wliich, according to custom, his 
father thought necessary to complete tljp education of an 
English gentleman. Previous to his departure, he obtain¬ 
ed recommendatory letters from Lady Hervey, Ilotecc 
Walpole, (the late Lord Orford,) Mallet, and the Duk^' 
Nivemois, to various persons of distinction in France, 
In acknowledging the Duke’s servi^jes, he notes a circum- 
itance which in some degree illustra.es bis own character,, 
ind exhibits that superiority of pretenyons from which he 


1 am 6t, it u im(> 08 slb]e to koow, until I Lave tried my strength j aod to 
make the experimeat, 1 ought aooD to choose some subject of history, which 
may do me credit, if well treated; and whose importaoce, even though my 
work should be unsuc^ssful, may console mo for employuig too much time 
'all a species of coropo^doD for which I was not well qualified.” Gihljn’s 
£ztraks Kab<mn^ des mes Lectures, dated, Camp oeaf Widthest^,^iy i6, 
176i. Sheffield’s Memoirs, vol. ii. |>. 23. 
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never departed. “ Jhe duke, remv^ ine..cifilly, but 

(perhaps through ^ 

of letters than ‘as^a jpaa and Gijty 

were weak enOH^yj^^ j^.^;titmiar account; 

but that Mr« a^|€on was to rise to 

literary <3ra|ld a hwmw^ preferred^ the 

equiyooal .i^HU'acwuf a mu M.f«(hioB,u as unuccount- 

* V , ' ‘ '•'■‘-.V . "■ , 1 * . 

able as it js ivonBicr^l, Aat at aavaac^ period of life 
he should have recorded tbe'uitt&ot. 

In Fr/ancei however, di(t,.fame of his Essay had pre¬ 
ceded him, and be gratified by being considered as a 
man of lettets, who wrote for his iniusement. flere he 
mixed in Camiliar.; jtpctehf ryith D’^VIemhet^ Diderot, 
Count De Cajlus, tlie Ahh^ De Blaterip, Barthelemy, 
Raynah Aroaud, IJelvetius^ atl4 others who were confes¬ 
sedly at tlie head of French After passing four¬ 
teen weeks in Paris, the otou^^of May, 

1763) his,^ frieudl^f he rema(ued 

nearly a year- Ambijg iJie flccmreoces here which lie 
records vyith most plMsOj^ is fcw forming an acquaintance 
with Mr, Holroyd, fiow Lor^ Sheffield, who, has since 
done so much honour to liis memory, and, whom he cha¬ 
racterises as,“ a friend whose activit^In the ardour of 
yoji4f was always prompted by a benewant heart, and 
jifrectad by « stroDg'^i^derstanclmg.” ' 

having studied the 

geography and ancient history of the seat of the Roma-i 
empire, with such attention as might render his visit pr 
fitable. Althougln-be diKclaims that enthusiasm whir 
takes- fi i' c at eve ry puve l t y, the sighVof Rome appear, 
have conquered his apathy, and at once fixed the Si-ouH 
of his fame. “ It was at B^roe, on the 15th of 
1764, as he sat musing amidst the ruins of the j ^1, 
i^riiile the bare-footed friars wertj singing vespert u\,jhe 
t^^e of Jupiter (now the church of the Zoitcolants, or* 
Franciscan friars), that the iderof writmg tlt6’DBci,iNB 
f/OL. I. a 
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ifid.” But tills 
local emotioa. 

but not 


and Fali 
appearato 

had heaot Mihail 
stuxild haw Ji^ 
the 

louse, and «e^ 

no incid^t, or rooav'iSi^ ^ia. ,,.1^4aej^ara and a 
half which tnawfeiii^ 

death jn 177 (^ he iofonaa «,> iere portkm of^his life 
H hich ^ 5 ith',tbe m 

rtignation.of 

ha fetiier, f^li»vdiith of S»^rfioma8,.Woc»ley, he was 
promoted to Ute mik of^i^ end lie^W-coloael 
comm«ndaflt,of,hi. was, ekch 

year that moutbly meeting 

•and exerciM, iwe iU^jStea|^^ the wine, the 

company, and.4e t6%®ett^it^-^*anua! ‘attendance 
and <|aily exerdse." 

Another source or utteasiuas from reflections 
on his aitoatic^ He belonged to no profession, md had 
adopted no pfafl .by which >e could, like Ws' numerous 


acquaintance/ruw 'lo some d ng ree o ^c g> rw ^^nge.''*«He 
lamented that he h^'not, at a proper age, ea a ha ac e d S h 
lucrative.pursuiti.Df4be4*w, or of|rade, the chances of 
ciril office, or -of India adventun^ or even " the fat slum¬ 
bers of the church." Still, boiwaLsuch a mind as his 
was not formed to be inactive, ao^ a ^wter portion of his 
diisatisfactioh appears to’fcat^,«isen an impatience 
^ am fame, and from jme^jjWtrerae length of those 
prtXe (Wta whkh the various de^s lie formed had pre¬ 
sented.® He yet vioiitemplated the Decline and Fall of 
.^me, bat at an,awful distance; and in the mean time- 


as sometbmg more wttliia hii giaap, he resumed his ^tJy 
of the revolutions of Switzerland, so % as to eiecute the 
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first book of a TWs tm following* 

wiHter(i767) in London, 

who did not fiktterhilk bj'iA^niyiil^^ opinion; ^et 
it was prtlwd to dif- 

sugde "binj As-language. His 

choic»of'ft4tlu|gua^wi^i<nifisi^'»jud}cious; but 
while he:;4jkrws pot tofiBoeotly explained 

whit led to tbhftnfey irf. writing in any 

language Wtrhis,i» %hy lio i^ suppose the 
^French language brttei adapted than the'English to the 
digni^ of hiltorical^^mpositioD. The opinion, however, 
of die foreign cHtici^ to whon he had siduBitted this at- 
teiapt, prevailed otw tint df-tiume, and ;&« renounced 
the desipi of continuing The ni8Bii8cti}it is now in 
the poBsetnon of Lord Shfcl^ld. • ^ ■ 

in 1767 be joined w^ W^^feyrerdon, a Swiss gen¬ 
tleman then in Englailt^- hflaate critical 
knowledge, to whopj^^ iftached,'in publish-, 

ing a Iheraiy^-jourp^jhrindliRvdD of^ITr. Maty’s Journal 
Britartnique. ^TR^.elhtitiedlV* Memoires Literaires de 
la-Orande BTetagtSBi**’ Two TOlumes only of this work 
were published, and met i^ith little encouragement. 
Mr. Gibbon acknowledges havidg reviewed Lord Lyttel- 
ton’sflistory in 4e first vofefiht. The materials of a third 
'olume were ajmosl'comple^, when'he recommended 
his co adjutor De^^eidun, to be travelling governor to Sir 
RicharTWorsIey; an appointment which terminated the 
“ Metiwlrires Literaijes.” 

Mr. Gibbon’s next performance was an attack on Dr. 
Warburton, wbiclliie condemns (or Ita severity and for its 
cowardice, while ^e brings the testimony of some enai- 
nent scholars to prove that it was successful and decisive. 
Warburton’s hypothesis on the descent of .Eneas to hdl 
jjad long been applauded, and if not universally adopted, 
bav^ not beqn answered during k space of thirty'years. It 
was flie opinion of this learned writer, that die descent to 
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«hell is not a anmsic ic^te, M^hicfa represents the 

initiation oflawgiver, to the 
Eleusiman 03)^^, oh‘:i!fe contrary, in 

Im “Cntrcfll Oft^'^otis ofl^ Book of the 
^nckl,” 1770; ,^fey<)^d the ancient 

law-g.vers fet b^f/the^Ws^itenea^i^d thM ^neas 
never was inv^d wp ifi^Soffice xsf law-giVeCj that 
there IB nor Sny argiw^^ aafijkcMins^cc, which can 
melt a fable into allegOiy;! oi f^jfidve 4le scene from the 
lajre Avernus to the temple of Ceres;-that such a wild 
^ppoiition 18 equally injurious to the poet and the man ; 
that if Vjfgil WM not initiated, he could dot; if he were, 
he wou M ^ ^^reveal the secrets df the"initiation; and that 
^ Horace (^vetatb gUi Cereris sacrum vul- 
gant, Sc^atlwitee attest! big own ignorddce and the in¬ 
nocence of his Trend. ..^his aught have been argued in 
decent and respectful I^ua|d^but Mr. Gibbon avows 
tha^bs.hostibty waV a|ain«l'^‘-person as well as the 
hypothesis of « the cflctttor tyrant of th*e world of 
literature,” and witli be-^uitec*«s of the critic he there¬ 
fore determined to join th^ac ^itto y of the polemic. In 
his more advanced years he affiSS'to tegret aiTlInmanly 
attack, upon one who was no longer iWe to'defend himself- 
but he is unM:il% to part with the reputation to which 
he thought his pttopUet fentitled, or to t;^Dceal the prai^ 
which Professor.Heyne bestowed op it/ 

After the death of his father, in 1770, an event which 
left him the sole disposer of his time and inclinations, he 
sat down seriously to the composition of his celebrated 
history. For some yetra he bad revo^d the subject in 
his mind, and had read' every thing wWi a view to this 
great undertakmg. The following passage from his Me¬ 
moirs will give some idea of the magnitude of his pre- 

paiaUooB, and 9od^ intimation of the positions he wished 
W establish. 

“ The classics, as low as Tacitus, tiie*yonngei*-Fliny, 
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and Juvenal, were my old and famdiar companions. I 
insensibly plunged into.tbe occm of Ai^itan his¬ 
tory ; and in the dmcetidmg MiMS 1 ihfreatigaled, with my 
pen always in my.Jiapd, the origkld .records, both Greek 
and Latin, firom.Djfla.i^a^us *0 All^ttHW Marcellinus, 
from the reigo of JJiilaBjit) the last of the Western 
Csesars. The stAwidia^ rays of medals and inscriptions, 
of geography and (Aronology, were thrown .an their pro¬ 
per objects; and I appUed &c ctjlections of Tillemont, 
whose inimitable accaaraby almost asiumes the character 
of genius, to fix and arrange within my reach the loose 
and scattered atomi,of historical information. Through the 
darkness of the middle ages I explored mjr way in the an¬ 
nals and antiquities of Italy of the learned H.h^tori; ind 
diligently compared them with the parallel dr transverse 
lines of Sigonius and htafim*.^*ronius and Pagi, till I 
almost grasped the ruins pf ,R$De in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, without suspecti^ th^^i* final chapter nyist be 
attained by the labomr 'of lHX^timtj^ and twenty Jeatsi 
Among the books which I ^chased, the Tlieodosian 
Code', with the commentary o^ames Godefroy, must be 
gratefully remembered. Lfised it (and much I used it) as 
a work of»hist#ry, afiiet'i^aa of jurisprudence; but in 
every light it may be COdsi^ed as a All and capacious 
repository of tbfcp^Etical state pf the efepife in the fourth 
and fifth centuries. As I believed, and as I still believe, 
that the propagation of the gospel, and the triumph of 
the church, are inseparably connected with the decline of 
the Roman monarchy, I weighed the causes and effects of 
the revolution, aiid contrasted the narratives and apologies 
of the Christian4them9elvt;s, with the glances of candour 
or enmity which the Pagans have cast on the rising sects. 
The Jewish and Heathen testimonies, as they are collected 
and illustrated by Dr. Larduer, directed, without super- 
yding, my search of the origmals; ahd in an amplt'-i'"; 
sertation dh the miraculous <!Urkness of the passion, I pri- 
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vately Un siimce of » anbe- 

^r«dy 
over tbt 

Hw electiox^ ^ 

not much 6„t 

w Wof 1776, xod re- 

jmod bySiei^ic tfeit iseeond ecbboo 

in (#Hne, and a third toon aftCT>4ere acficdy adequate to 
the . Tftnte h» own langi^ i^ book waa on 

ewry txkte, almoat on hiatoriau was 

crowned teste or fasWoiinif the day. Ftom the 
•Dipte praisqs of !)r. fiobeiteo*^ar^^ of Afc Hume, he-fcp- 
pears to havedanrad di<^ it^klfaintid tatiafactioii. Hume 
Mttoipatte tfeo-ohjtetidi^^':^ be made to the fif- 
teenth^d bi, 

^ Contempt of l heard of your un¬ 

dertaking (whi^ waa aoqm ti^fcgo), £ own I was a little 
cuTOue to see how you w^ld ertricate yourtelf from the 
suhjert of yourtwo lart^dmpi,^;, 1 ihint you have ob- 
•erted a veiy prudent temper*^',Ut ipyas^po„ible 


to treat the su^e^ te aa « ^iiw jrhi^ ot auSpicion 
gmnst you, ^ yw «ay^^dte**«lamoo* wffi arise. 
This If any thmg, m your tb^ 

ic, for, in eveiy other respect, yote work is cakulated 

e popular. But among many other marks of decline, 
Te ?all *uP««itionmEngUnd pi^osuc^tes 

die fell ^ phUteophyamd d««y of tye; and Though 
nobody be mote.-capabb than tolevive them vL 

will proUWyiffito a ,our first advances.”' 

Mr.Gibboo’a teflectfems on tins subject, in his Me- 
^dot very iute^ble, tedes, we'consider him as 

^ptojiog ^ayi He a^ti adt to have believed that the 
mtjonty of English re*dera Were so fondly attached-dJ^ 
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to the name and abadaw of ClpiitiatiitjFi 
toreseeo that the pioi^ the timid, would' 

fee), Of affect to Jf he 

bad foreieen aB mfom ui that 

“ he mighl ^ ,t»h/wdi«is chapters.” 

He seeata IhiiijdiyMmt'^tflha wd^'of QM ptfiesU wa# 
clamottJUi iiisd )&taij^thi^^iafii»'w5aipr&‘^ 
power'o^, persecution ;'' Biid»!ftei«d to the resolution of 
trustuig hinadf an# of the 

public, until Mr, Da»k^’«f ^afbid, prenjjSed to attack, 

“ not the faith, but thd hd^y ’of the historian.” He 
then pubSisbed his,^ Vindication,” which, he says, “ ex- 
presaire of fesa ah^tiar# dorttemp^ amusedfi^ a while 
the busy andMle tnebtopoha.” Qf M* ot^'jmtagonists 
be speaks witfi e^ual copte«|»t. « A tk^ over such 
autagonists was a sufikcient J^wnihatic^ ^ , 

It is not, howeeer^^to’i^llto this 

victory; the nlence:if^'jl^^ 
the flightef «k waitiarf eviahW that ^ contempt 

which Mr. Gfebon hat » htv^y^red on his antago- 
nisU, in his Memoi^ has !»o»^ passionate resentment 
than of oHJsciettt Of his .first resentments 

and his la« Let me frankly 

own that I was first da^trge of ecclesias¬ 

tical ordnaacaidrtrtM «^ ii#IfoaBd that this empty 
noise was 0 H«aiiK?OW obly’-»,'the intention, my fear was 
converted into indignatk>n,“-and every feeling of indignation 
or curiosity has long since subsided into piire and placid 
indifference/ 

It may not b i unusefnlio give in thia.place the titles 
at least, of ^he ^cipd wij^ftgi whieifi-^s bold and dis¬ 
ingenuous attack on» Chi^anity cdlel^l^rth. Thews 
were, I. “ Remarks on the Two last Chapters of Mr. 
Gibbon’s History. In a Letter to k I^end.” (S» Art. 8 .) 
"kT. “ An Apology for Ciatstiaaily, m’a Serief of Lbi.:-* 
addftssedto Edward Gibbon, Esq. By R. Watson, D.D. 
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Iated.frwni^;fi«iy^p,^f^^ ByWil- 

4 t«n Sdttbw^fB^J|^>|p,^^?«^TMr«}.tor, and 
wme Stnctu^Ab W.Gi|^ .Acc«i>t of Christianity 
sBd rts First, T«ictafl 4 ’'' 8 TOiM 776 . . iV. « ^Reply to 

tbo %a«omn|ir^ Mh Giblnn^ia itri Histoiy, &c. which 
to effeft^the trf^Jfei^orty, but have not been 
noticed m tbs Answer which Dr. Watson hath given to 
that Book. By Smyth Loftus, M.‘A. Vkiar of Coolock ” 
8 vo. DubBy^Ys.- V. « Letters in the Prevalence of 

Chn 8 tianity,-bef(tfe 4 ts Ci»il Establishment With Ob¬ 
servations on a late History of the Decline and Fall of 
he R^an Empire. .By^WApthorpe, M.A. Vicar of 
.^ydotC Vt-o^An Examination of the 

Fifte^th Md-SixteeB%<^i^(^ of Mr. Gibbon’s His¬ 
tory, ,n which his'View of lrir>%ess of th. Christian 
I^ligion IS shew n to hefoun 3 ea?m the Misrepresentation 
of the Authors he cites ;^d. ntiaierou8 Instances of his 
Jnwonracy and Pbgimsm pr»<luced. By Henry 

Oxford,” 8vo. 

1778. VH. “A few Remarltf on the History of (he 
Decline and Fall Roman Empire. Relative chiefly 
to the Two l«,t tJhaptera. fey , G^ntJeman,” 8vo. 
VlJl. Remarks on the Two last Chapters of Mr. Gib¬ 
bon’s Histoiy. By James CheUom, D.D. Student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, and Chaplain to the Lord Bishop 
of Worcester. ^ The Second Edition enlarged,” l2mo. 
1778. This II tyecond edition of the an|iiiyiiious remarks 
menponed ii}^^e first article, and contains additional re¬ 
marks by Dr. Randolph, Lady Margaret’s Professor of 
Divinity in the Unitersity of Oxford. 

. Gibbon s Vindication now appeared under the titje* 
of A Vindication of Some Passages in the FitieentLpand 
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Sixteenth Chapters of the Historjof the DectiBe>an(i Fall 
f>f the Roman Empire. By the 8 ^ 1779 . 

This was immediately foll<>wefirby^,I4^ A Short Appeal 
to the Public. Byip OeaitefMh who M ^Mticnlarly ac^ 
dressed in the^^oMtilcn^ of tbe Viodk^ 1779 - 

1780. U. 'A AGibb^’s Vindication, 

wherein the.Ouu'geahrouf^ ii^Bhtstliiib-ih the Examina¬ 
tion ar^ coa&TDbd> Bitd fitrther instanees given of bis 
Misrepresentat^, Inaccuracy, and Plagiarism. ,By Henry 
Edward Davies, B. A., .of Bijiol College, Oxford,” 8 eo. 

1780. III. “ A Reply to Mr. Gibbon’s Vindication, Sec. 
containing a Review of the Errors still retained in these 
Chapters. By James Cbelsum, D.D. &c.” 8 vo, 1785. 

The other most considerable works levelled at the his¬ 
tory, upon general principles, were, I. “ Thoughts on 
the Nature of the grand Apostacy, with Reflectioni and 
Observations on the Fifteenth CijaptOT pf Mr. Gibbon’s 
History. By Henry Taylpr,- Rector of Crawley, and 
Vicar of Pqrtsmoutbin Hampshire, Author of Ben Mo^de- 
cai’s Apology for embracing Christianity,” 8 vo. 1781 - 2 . 
II. “Gibbon’s Account of Christianity considered; to¬ 
gether with some Strictures ori Hume’s Dialogues con¬ 
cerning NatMral,Religi®tt.^.By Joseph Milner, A. M. 
Master of the Grammar School of Kip| 8 toti-upon-Hull,” 

1781. 8vo. III. liStters to^Epward Gibbon, Esq. in 
Defence of the Authenticity hf the 7lh Verse of the 5th 
Chapter of the First Epistle of St. John. By George 
Travis, A. M.” 1784, 4to.* IV. “ An Inquiry into the 
Secondary Causes which Mr. Gibbon has assigned for 
the rapid growth of Cbristiauity. ^ By Sir David Dal- 
rymple (Lord Halles),” 4to. il78f). 

* lu his third volume Mr. Gibbcm took an opportenitj to dfoy the ao- 
tlienticity of tlie verse 1 Jolin v. 7. “ For there arc three, ficc. In sapport of 
^his ver«, Mr. Archdeacon Travii addressed ** Lct^prs to Edward Gibbon, 
Esq.” which were answered by Mr. Professor Porson, and pi^)dooed a oon- 
troveraj^f conti^erab^ warmth. 
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OF 

Id BdditM to-^^ it may be mentioned 

that Dr. Gibbon 

to a 

bet^^ tbetn 

are in|«?B$tmg be- 

literary 

arorW^as ^ Ke^tic»\ 

anogance ta ablT cdateMjli^v^^ anta- 

^«ts, be apiafca;^ : Dr. *Watson. 

Dtneg, it i» OTid«A%ave Idax irtarioeas, because 

be was able to repi5f ^a.i&sr;y ^thd toany charges that 
water brought agaimit Bim. sound, manly reasoning, 

dear, perspicuoua^^id well fdtmdtjd, mthbut an atom of 
cotfttoveriial asperity, Sir Dat^' Dabymple’s Inquiry 
excda; aa^ itiey pertopa be ^cowidered as completely 
proving, wtoit hi bfrapstimportance to prove, that Mr. 
Gibbon s attadt on CWnanily was unnecessary as to its 
conuectioii wt^ bis history, and is disingenuous as to the 
modejn whicb he eoaduct^ it/,. The controversy was 
up6n tbc whole bentSejaJ; dto public was put upon its 

guard, and through th^W veil of loAy contempt, it is 
veiy evident that Mr. Gibbon repented that he bad made 
a false estimate of the pubUm pphnon on the subject of 
religion. 

The prosectirion of hisdiartoiy vfaa for some time check¬ 
ed by an emptoyn^ o^a natOre^bUl for which 

his talento were l^ght preftraWe to 'that of any writer 
connected toith administration. At the request of the 
ministers of state, be was induced to answer a manifesto 
which the French Coart had issued against Grearifri- 
Uin, preparatory to yar. ,Thig Mr. Gibbon ably ac¬ 
complished m a “ Me^ire Justicaff,” composed in 
French, which was delivwd'as a state paper to the courts 
of Europe. For this service, he was appointed one of 
tlie Lords CommisrtonersofTrade and Plantations, a place 
worth about 7001. or 8001. a year, the duties of which 
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V 

«ere BOt very arduous. Hit acceptance place, be 
infonns tu^ proToked lome of 1e3^[len^ii»oppoU'> 

tioa, vitfr #iK>m be bids.fiyedja and 

he was uujuMly aocui^M which he 

had 

in 1780, voters of 

Liskeard Hatdf dkfpdM In opposition can¬ 
didate*.* -^V’; ■ •' • = 

In Aptii'^'iTdli. bcKpldb^bbed tbh.Seeond and Third 
Volumes of hb attention, 

although less contro^etsf^’ ^MBlj^Sis first volume. They 
were written vnth .mofe caotidaj yet with equal elegance, 
and perhaps more proftfs of just and ptofouod thinking. 
But his affection for hb work appeara to have been too 
warm to pamit hiiato estimeth' the reception with which 
these volumes were hoooured. HeeJ;ieikf, in hk Memoirs, 
of what no person acquamteA.k^ fit^rwy history of 
that very recent period can rtinenibery of “ the coldness 
and even prejudice of the town.’’. It is certain, and it is 
saying much, that they' were wo«yiri;,with a degree of 
eagerness anfh’Upprobatioo pto^rtioDed to their merit; 
but two volumes are not so sphudily. sold at one; and the 
promise of « cOQUntutttohf .'wkile it grafified the wishes 
of his adoiirers, necemrilymvpended ^Ct final sentence 
upon which the Ikme ori^^york-^Tlhs' ultimately to 
depend. ' ’• ’ : 'f, ‘ 

Soon after the meeting of the hew parliament, he was 
chosen, on a vacancy, to represent the borough of Ly- 
mington in Hampshire ; but the administration to which 
he had attached himself was now q»i its. decline, and with 


• From his Lttttr* ft spptars, th»t wiBshegsre lie miohteri silent vow, 
he never cerdielly approved of ki> meteure*, not periape from Want of prin. 
ciple, hot of partj-ipirit, which is treqoenUj mhtalLeD hr prineiple, add 6wn 
•.. indifference to public men and nieaaorea, aD his lujpes and &an being con¬ 
fined to hii studlea. He was (no a Jite ihmktr, in the bast sense, to 
have p* been of cooJeqaence in the of aay party. , 
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it« faU, tlie.So^tof Tra<Je,„j»;as aboliahed, and “be 

wa« after bwifll^enjoj-ed 

it 

which foU ^ )Mi|.North’a>diDinis- 

of 

,gratitode, 

tant;^dy8ihc«at^ that"^; additjonal in- 

■ tJw st^ie bWn''accustomed! 

Andsucbattbeisihelil^^^^ towards 

. public business,. and engemeaa, to pursue his 

studies, that iro'addj^i^fflCOffle.w been accep¬ 

table, if earned atthe espencnbfp^UanjCTtarj attendance, 
or official dutiej^ 

In this djl^^B,' Mr. Gibbon turned his thoughts once 
more to hi&b^ed ^sanpe. * From his earliest know¬ 
ledge of di^ cdjuitry, be bad^always cherished a secret 
wish, that die school pf his yooffi '^ht become the retreat 
of his declining age, .^ 5 ^ a moderate fortuse would se¬ 
cure die blessings pf e|Mf, leisure^and independence. His 
old friend Mr. Deyverdu^was now .setded there, an in¬ 
ducement of no smaU ^Knwiic^. apd to him he comma- 
-nicated his designs. The i^n^emoits oif friends are 
soon adjusted,Mr. GihBdh^^havmg disposed of all 
Ills effects, ekceptlds lihsm,. bade, adm to England in 
September 178^^d' trfnr^ ^ l^usanne nearly twenty 
years after hia sescpnd departure. 

His reception was such as he expected and wished, and 
the comparative advanttges of his situation are thus stated, 
nearly in bis own words. I^is personal freedom had been 
somewhat'imp^ bj?;Ue House olf Commons and by 
the Board b( Trade, baf he was now delivered from the 
chain of duty and dependence, from ihe hopes and fears 
of pohtieal adventpif; his sober mind was no longer 
intoxicated by thil fumes of party, and be rejoiced in his 
escape, as often as he read of the miibiight debates^wbich 
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preceded the dissolutioa of parliament ' H» English 
econdiny-fcad l>eeii that of a soKtaiy badi^^ 'iAo might 
afford aohse dccasiona] ^ la S^ftwritod he enjoy¬ 
ed, at cTcry ineal, at eKtf Siaij^'fte |dmant con? 

versation of tb^’fy?Bttd;i^ ^ daily table 

was always pifliiied!ftr ihoTceipfiW of one or two ex- 
traordin^ ga^. rriXdndoi^WwMfost In'the crowd : 
but he ranked Widi 'flre first fathi^ ofXausanne, and his 
style of prudent, expcibce edaHlfi hiin^tb^inaiDtain a Mr 
balance of reciprocal Sri^CT. Ihitead of a small house 
between a street and a staj|lf-;^ird, he occupied a spaci¬ 
ous and convenient nJamsion, cdftnected on the north side 
with the city, and open, to the south, to a beautiful and 
boundless horizon. . 

In this catalogue of advaatagei, We may perceive 
somewhat of caprice and weakness, and it may certainly 
be conjectured, that a^pan.of his internal resoiirces might 
have discovered situations in England both adapted to the 
purposes of'economy'und retirejpaettt,' and yielding inter¬ 
vals of society. But from his subsequent remarks, it ap¬ 
pears that he was, either from pndp or modesty, averse to 
the company of his literary associates, and preferred, in his 
hours of relaiatidb, that coftjpany in which the conversa¬ 
tion leads, not to discussionj but to the exchange of 
mutual kindness apd endearments. In this, perhaps, he 
is not singular; and in disliking the polemical turn which 
literary conversation too frequently takes, he b not to be 
blamed. What was most commendable, however, and 
what constantly predominated in tlie mind of Gibbon, was 
increase of knowledge. From that aim no opulence of 
station could have»diverted him, and whatever his friends 
or the state might have done for him, bb ,own scheme, 
the constant wbh and prayer oflns heart, was for a situa¬ 
tion in which books might be procured and meditation in¬ 
dulged. 

remained at Lausanne about a year before he re- 
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hy the idea 
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copy, has ^ ^Nota yUthse 

been ,eeu by any bUm«i eyes, e«ceptmg those of the au- 

Aor and the printer; the fkultsand merits am eschtsively 
ffly own**.” ^ 

With the manuscript copy of thesevolmnes he set out 
fromJLm„„ne, ^ « Ae end of . Ibrtidght arrived at 
the bouse of h« fa^Dd Ixird Sheffield, Vi* whom fee re- 
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occasion sofli6 elegairt stanztS'bj Mr. tiayjey were reat^ 
at which, Mr. Giblx^ iuMt, “ to bhifb.” X 

The sale of thes»«ol«Bies ]wu rapid, and the whole 
history was socm reprinWd ^ in which form it 

continues to be rejM^oted, aiui*’^ be considered as one of 
those books whhoat which no library can be complete* 
The author had, however, a more formidable host of 
critics to encoutiter than when he flr*t started, and his 
style underwent a mtffe rigid eKaminatidti. He tells ns 
himself, that a religioHS okmotn' was revived, and the re¬ 
proach of indecency loudly edsoed fey the censors of mor 
rals. . The litter he pi»oftfB8ca.hil>,eoS6ld never understand. 
Why he should not understand wiiat was equally obvious 
to his admirers and to his bppoQients, and has been cen¬ 
sured with equal asperity by both, is a question which 
cannot be anSweAd by supposing Mr. Gibbon defective 
in the eommon powers of discemment. Persiiting, how¬ 
ever, in his surprise, he offers a vindication of the inde¬ 
cent notes appended to riiese volumes, which probably 
never made one convert. He says that all the licentious 
passages are left in the obscurity of a learned language ; 
but he forgets that Greek and Latin are taught at every 
school; that sensuality in*y be effectually censured with¬ 
out being minutely»described; and that it is not histori¬ 
cally just to exhibit individual vices as a general picture 
of the mannerpof wi age Or people. 

lu the preface to his fimrth voluoie,^he announced his 
approaehuig return to the Wnghboarhood of the Liake of 
LAUMdtae; nor did'his Jem's iUjf to Engiand once induce 
him fc alter his resoludcm. l%i«,i*.iwt vrootlerful. It is 
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not vi^«te we . baw a so- 

cietXf 

whidi 

roade^^^^^f^^tfaju^tieUgWul, vet« only 

in Swit 2 etJM^' JH9^^^'{i<^5<^Dgly,'4t6w,week8 af¬ 
ter the pfib&estioigi'd^i^lb^^^ and soon regained his 
habitati^, wji^iei'he i^tea* a«, after a full repast on 
Homer and involved himself in the phi- 

lofophic mazee^ the^^s of .^kto- 

But the h«pj^e«^^^|)^ted in his favourite retreat 
■wail considerably , lessen^ death of his friend Dej - 

verditn, and the di^rdcrs of revolutionary France began 
to interrupt the general tranquillity that had long prevailed 
in Switzerland. ; Troops of amigrants flocked to Lau¬ 
sanne, and Wougiit with . them ' the spirit of political 
discussion, not guided by reasot^.but inflamed by passion 
and prejudice. The kpguage/of'disappointment on the 
' one band, and of proi^^ii^on oh fha other, nnarked the 
risfe of two parties, belween whom the peaceful eiijo, - 
ments of nearly thiw ceiliBe* ^re finally destroyed. 

Gibbon arrived at^Lausanne, July 30, 1788. Of 
his employment during his stay, we b^e Itttle account. 
It appears by hiS' corre^spo&de&ce tfaathe amused himself 
by writiog a part of those Metaolra of his Life, which 
Lord Sheffield has ifinoe given tolhe public, and he pro¬ 
jected a series of biographical portraits of eminent En- 
glislimen from the time of Henry VIII., but in this pro¬ 
bably no great progress wsa made. His habits of industry, 
he tells us, became now fiuich impaired, and he had re¬ 
duced bis studi^,to‘b« the loose amus>;ment of his morn¬ 
ing hours. tHe hnfiaw'edj^ere, however, as long as it was 
safe, and until the murdW.oT the King of F^ce, and the 
war in which Great Britai^/was involved, fendered Swit¬ 
zerland no longer tm aliyluat^ther for the enthusiast-of li¬ 
terature, or the victim 

He left Laiiaitmio 1793, and arrived in Jiihe at 
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Lord Sheffield’s house in Downing-street, and soon after 
settled for the summer, with that nobleman, at Sheffield- 
piace. In October he went to Bath, to pay a visit of af¬ 
fection to Mrs. Gibbon, the widow of his father, and to 
Althorp, the seat of Lord Spencer, from which he return¬ 
ed to London, and for the first time avow'ed to his friend, 
Lord Sheffield, by letter, the cause of the decay of his 
health, which he had hitherto concealed from every hu¬ 
man being, except a servant, although it was a complaint 
of about tliirfy-three years standing. This was originally 
a rupture, which had now produced a hydrocele, and re¬ 
quired immediate chirurgical aid. Tapping procured 
some relief for a time, but his constitution could no longer 
divert or support the discharge. The last events of his 
hfe are thus related by his biographer. 

“ After I left him, ou Tuesday afternoon (Jan. 14, 
1794) he saw some company, Lady Lucan and Lady 
Spencer, and thought himself well enough at night to 
omit the opiftm draught, which he had been used to take 
for some time. He slept very indilferondy : before nine 
the next morning he rose, but could not eat his breakfast. 
However, he appeared tolerably well, yet complained at 
times of a pam ii*his stomach. At one o’clock he receiv¬ 
ed a visit of an hour from Madame de Sylva, and at 
three, his friend Mr. Craufurd,'bf Auchiiiames, (whom 
he always mentioned with particular regard,) called, and 
staid with him till past five o’clock. They talked, as 
usual, on various subjects ; and twenty hours before his 
death, Mr. Gibbon happened to fall into a conversation, 
not uncommon with him, on the prftbable duration of his 
life. • He said, that»he thought himself a good life for ten, 
twelve, or perhaps twenty years. About six, he ate the 
wing of a chicken, and drank three glasses of Ma- 
t}eira. After dinner be became very upeasy and impa¬ 
tient; complained a good deal, and appeared so weak 
that |^u*servant was alarmed. Mr. Gibbon had sent to 
his friend and relation, Mr. Robert Darell, whose house 

VOL. 1. b 
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was not far distant, desiring to see him, and adding, that 
he had something particular to say. But, unfortunately, 
this desired interview never took place. 

“ During the evening he complained much of his 
stomach, and of a disposition to vomit. Soon after nine, 
he took his opium draught, and went to bed. About ten 
he complained of much pain, and desired that warm nap¬ 
kins might be applied to his stomach. He almost inces¬ 
santly expressed a sense of pain till about four o’clock in 
the morning, when he said he found his stomach much 
easier. About seven, the servant asked, whether he should 
send for Mr. Farquhar? he answered. No; that he was 
as well as he had been the day before. About half past 
eight, he got out of bed, and said that he was "p/ns 
adroit” than he had been for three months past, and got 
into bed again, without assistance, better than usual. 
About nine, he said that he would rise. The servant, 
however, persuaded him to remain in bed till Mr. F.or- 
quhar, who was expected at eleven, should “come. Till 
about that hour ha spoke with great facility. Mr. Far¬ 
quhar came at the time appointed, and he was then visi¬ 
bly dying. When the valet de chambre returned, aftei 
attending Mr. Farquhar out of the rdoin,' Mr. Gibbon 
said, “ Pourquoi est ce que vous me quittez This was 
about half-past eleven.* At twelve he drank some brandy 
and water from a tea-pot, and desired his favourite ser¬ 
vant to stay with him. These were the last words he 
pronounced :miciilately. To the last lie preserved his 
senses ; and when he could no longer speak, his servant 
having asked a question, he made a sign to shew that he 
understood him. He was quite tranquil, and did not stir: 
his eyes half shut. About a quarter before one he ceased 
to breathe. The valet de chambre observed, that Mr, 
Gibbon did not at any time shew the least sign of alarm, 
or apprehension of death; and it does not appear that he 
ever thought himself in danger, unless his desire to speak 
to Mr. Darell may be considered in that light.” 
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Other reports of Mr. Gibbon’s death were circulated 
at the time, but the above proceeds from an authority 
which cannot be doubted. The religious public was eager 
to know the last sentiments of Mr. Gibbon oii the impor¬ 
tant point which constituted his grand defect; but we find 
that there were no persons near him at his death to whom 
that was a matter of curiosity ; and it appears that he did 
not think his end approaching until he became incapable 
of collecting or expressing his tHoughts. If he has, there¬ 
fore, added one more to the number of infidels who have 
died in full possession of their incredulity, let it be re¬ 
membered that as he saw no danger, he had no room to 
display the magnanimity which has been ostentatiously 
ascribed to dying sceptics. 

Mr. Gibbon was a man of so much candour, or so in¬ 
capable of disguise, that his real character may be justly 
appreciated from the Memoirs he has left behind him. He 
discloses his sentiments there without the reserve he has 
put on his more laboured compositions, and lias detailed 
his mental failings willi an ingenuournUtiutencss which is 
seldom met with. He candidly confesses to the vanity of 
an author aiyi t(je pride of a gentleman; but it is well 
knowTi that it is the vanity of one of the first authors of 
modern times, and the pride of a gentlemair of amiable 
manners and high-accomplishments. At the same time, 
it cannot be denied thaJ. his anxiety of fame sometimes 
obscured the lustre of his social qualities, parted him too 
widely from liis brethren in literature, and led him to 
speak of his opponents with an arrogance, winch, although 
uniformly characteristic of the cause he supported, w'as 
yet unworthv of his'gcneral cast of character. His con¬ 
versation is said to have been nch in vanous information, 
communicated in a calm and pleasant maniiei, yet his 
warmest admirers do not give liiin the praise of excelling 
in conversatien. ^He seldom brought his knowledge for¬ 
ward^ and was more ambitious in company to be thought 
a man of the world than a scholar. In parliament he 
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never ventured to speak, and this probably lessened his 
value in the eyes of an administration, that required the 
frequent and ready support of eloquence. 

But although he has disclosed much of his character in 
his Memoirs, there are some points left unexplained, about 
which it would be important to be better informed. He 
appears to be anxious to exhibit the peculiarities of his 
temper, and the petty habits of his life, and he has given 
such ample details of the progress of his studies, from the 
first casual perusal of a book, to the completion of his 
history, as no scholar can peruse without interest and 
admiration. But he has not told us much of the progress 
of opinions in his mind. His conversion to popery is a 
boyish whim which can never be contemplated in the 
grave light in which he has represented it. His return to 
protestantism is related vtith more brevity and obscurity. 
What passed in his mind during his first years of maturity, 
we know not; but on the publication of his History, we 
find him an implacable enemy to Christianity, without the 
pretence of a quarfel^'or any previous declaration of hosti¬ 
lities. It has been justly remarked by Professor Person, 
that “he often makes where he cannot readily find an oc¬ 
casion to insult our religion, which lie hates so cordially, 
that he might seem to revenge some personal injury.” But 
by what train of reading, or interchange of sentiments, lie 
acquired this inveteracy, he has not thought proper to in¬ 
form us. Left to conjtctine, it is not unreasonable for us 
to suppose, that his intimacy with the French writers on 
the side of infidelity, and particularly with Helvetius, and 
the correspondence lie carried on with Hume, to whom 
he looked up with the reverence of a'pupil, induced him 
to think that the more he departed from the Christian be- 
bef, the nearer he approached to the perfection of the 
philosophical chrracter. 

As a historian, the universal acknowledgment of the 
literary world has placed him in the very highest raTik^ and 
in ihat rank, had his taste been equal to his knowledge, 
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if his vast powers of intellect could have descended to sim¬ 
plicity of narrative, he would have stood without a rival. 

But in all the varied charms of an interesting and pathe¬ 
tic detail, and perhaps in the more importaijt article of 
fidelity, he is certainly inferior to Robertson, as much as 
he excels that writer in extent of knowledge, and in the 
comprehensive grasp of a penetrating mind. If he is like¬ 
wise superior to Hume in these respects, he falls sliort of 
what he has himself so admii;pbly characterised as “ the 
careless inimitable beauties ” of that writer. Hume told 
him very candidly and justly, that his study of the French 
writers led him into a style more poetical and figurative, 
and more highly coloured than our language seems to ad¬ 
mit of in historical composition. We find, in his corres¬ 
pondence, that during his first residence abroad, he had 
almost entirely lost his native language, and although he 
recovered it afterwards, during the twenty years he passed 
in England, yet his. reading was so much confined to 
French authors, that when he attempted English compo¬ 
sition, he every where discovered the J^urns of thought and 
expression by which his mind was imbued. It has been 
asserted that his style has the appearance of labour, yet I 
know not hRw rt) reconcile much effort with his declara¬ 
tion that the copy sent to the press was the only one he 
ever wrote. His labour might be bestowed in revolving 
the subject in his mind, and as his memory was great, he 
might commit it to paper, vvitlmut^he necessity of addi¬ 
tion or correction. By whatever means, he soon formed 
a style peculiar to himself, a mixture of dignity and levity, 
which, although difficult at first, probably became easy by 
practice, and even habitual, for his Memoirs are written 
in the exact manner of his History, and the most trivial 
events of his life are related in the same stately periods 
with which he embellishes the lives of heroes, and the 
fate of empires. His epistolary correspondence is in 
gepertil more fr6e from stifiiiess, and occasionally assumes 
the gaiety aud faipiliarity suited to this species of compo- 
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sition. But it is unnecessary to dwell on the merits of an 
author who has been criticised in so many writings of re¬ 
cent date, or to add or diminish the reputation of a work 
wfiich, with, all its defects, must ever be considered as. 
one of the proudest triumphs of English literature. 

In 1796, Mr. Gibbon’s steady friend. Lord Sheffield, 
published, in two volumes quarto, his “ Miscellaneous 
Works,” with those “ Memoirs ” composed by himself, to 
which we have so often referred. This publication con¬ 
tains likewise a large collection of letters written by or to 
Mr. Gibbon : abstracts of the books he read, with reflec¬ 
tions ; extracts from the journal of his studies; a collec¬ 
tion of his remarks, and detached pieces on dift'erent sub¬ 
jects ; outlines of his History of the World; a republica¬ 
tion of his Essai sur I’Etude; Critical Observations on 
the design of the sixth book of the iEiieid; a dissertation 
on tlic subject of I’Homine auMasque de Per; Memoire 
Justicalif pour servir de R 6 ponse dja Cour de France; 
his Vindication of his History; Antiquities of die House 
of Brunswick; an^^am Address to the Public, on the 
subject of a complete edition of our ancient historians. 

Of these miscellanies, his Journal, Abstracts, and Re¬ 
marks, are the most important and curidus In a literary 
point of view. They contain much valuable criticism, 
and exhibit such a plan of industry as perliaps few’ men 
have ever pursued with equal ardour. His labours ap¬ 
proach to what we read of tljo-iudefatigable scholars of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries; and they may 
instruct scholars of all ages, and especially those w ho rely 
on the jiowers of geniusonly, that no station of permanent 
eminence can be reached without labour, and that the in¬ 
dolence and waste of time in which the sons of ardour 
and imagination indulge, “ will make knowledge useless, 
wit ridiculous, and genius contemptible.” 
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It is not my intention to detain the reader by ex¬ 
patiating on the variety, or the importance of the 
subject, which I have undertaken to treat; since 
the merit of the choice would serve to render the 
weakness •of the execution still more apparent, 
and still less excusable. But as J^^iave presumed 
to lay before the Public ^ first volume only ^ of the 
History of»tho Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, it will perhaps be expected that T should 
explain, in a few words, thft nature and limits of 
my general plan. , 

The memorable series of revolutions, which, 
in the course of about thirteeif centuries, gradual¬ 
ly undermined, find at length destroyed, the sedid 
fabric of human greatness, may, w'ith some pro¬ 
priety, be divided into the three following periods: 

'•Th*e first volume of the quarto, which is now contained in the 
two first volumes of the octavo edition. 
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I. The first ^f^bese pmods may be traced 
from the ^ of Trajan and the Antonines, 
when the Roman monarchy, having attained its 
foil strength and matnrity, began to verge to¬ 
wards its decline; and will eirtend to the sub¬ 
version of the Western Empire, by the barbarians' 
of Grermany and Scythia, the mde ancestors of 
the most polished nations of modern Europe. 
This extraordinary revolution, which subjected 
Rome to the power of a Gothic conqueror, was 
completed about the beginning of the sixth 
century. 

II. The second period of the Decline and 
Fall of Rome, may be supposed to commence 
with the reigU'^ Justinian, who by his laws, 
as well as by his victories, restored a transient 
splendour to the Eastern Empire.It will com¬ 
prehend the invasion of Italy by the Lombards ; 
the conquest of the Asiatic and African provinces 
by the Arabs, who embraj:ed'the religion of Ma¬ 
homet; the revolt orthe Roman people against 
the feeble princes of Constantinople; and the 
elevation of Charlemagne, who, in the year eight 
hundred, established the second, or German Em¬ 
pire of the West. 

III. The last and longest of.these periods 
includes about six centuries and a half; from 
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the revival of the Western Empire, till the 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks, and 
the extbction of a degenerate race of princes, 
who continued to assume the titles of Caesar 
and Augustus, after their dominions were con¬ 
tracted* to the limits of a single city; in which 
the language, as well as manners, of the an¬ 
cient Romans, had been long since forgotten. 
The writer who should undertake to relate 
the events of this period, would find himself 
obliged to enter into the general history of the 
Crusades, as far as they contributed to the ruin 
of the Greek Empire; and he would scarcely 
be able to restrain his curiosity from making 
some inquiry into the state of the city of Rome, 
during the darkness and confusiai^of the middle 
ages. 


As I have ventured, perhaps too hastily, to 
commit to the press, a \Vork, which, in every 
sense of the word, deserves the epithet of im¬ 
perfect, I consider myself as confracting an 
engagement to finish, most probably in a se¬ 
cond volume the first (ff these memorable 
periods; and to deliver to the Public, the 
complete History of the Decline and Fall of 


’ The Author, as it frequently happens, tc^rk an inadequate mea¬ 
sure of his growing work. The remainder of the first period has 
fill*d fliio volumcs*in quarto, being the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
volumes of the octavo edition. 
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Rome, from the age of t^e Antonines, to the 
subversion of the Western Empire. With re- 
gtird to the subsequent periods, though I may 
entertain some hopes, I dare not presume to give 
any assurances. The execution pf the extensive 
plan which I have described, would connect the 
ancient and modern history of the World ; but it 
would require many years of health, of leisuie, 
and of perseverance. 

Bentinck-Strket, 

February 1, 1776. 


P- S. The entire History, which is now pub¬ 
lished, of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire in the West, abundantly discharges my 
engagements with the Public. Perhaps their 
favourable opinion may encourage me to pro¬ 
secute a work, which, however laborious it may 
seem, is the most ^agreeable occupation of my 
leisure hours. 

Bk.NTiNcic-S treet, 

March 1, 1781. 


An Author easily persuades himself , that 
the public opinion is still favourable to his 
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labours; and I have now embraced the serious 
resolution of proceeding to the last period of my 
original design, and of the Roman Empire, the 
taking of Constantinople by the Turks, in the 
year one thousand four hundred and fifty-three. 
The meet patient Reader, who computes that three 
ponderous’ volumes have been already employed 
on the events of four centuries, may, perhaps, be 
alarmed at the long prospect of nine hundred 
years. But it is not my intention to expatiate 
with the same minuteness on the whole series of 
the Byzantine history. At our entrance into this 
period, the reign of Justinian, and the conquests 
of the Mahometans, will deserve and detain our 
attention, ifnd the last age of Constantinople (the 
Crusades and the Turks) is connaQted with the 
revolutions of Modern Europe. From t)ie seventh 
to the elevftitlf century, the obscure interval will 

be supplied by a concise narrative of such facts, as 

« 

may still appear either interesting or important. 

bENTIJ^CK-STREET, 

March 1, 1782. 


^ The first six volume* of the ftctavo edition. 
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The History of the Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire is now delivered to the Puhlic 
in a more convenient form. Some alterations 
and improvements had presented themselves to 
my mind, but I was unwilling to injure or offend 
the purchasete" of the preceding editions. The 
accuracy of the Corrector of the Press has been 
already tried and approved ; and, perhaps, 1 may 
stand excused, if, amidst the avocations of a busy 
winter, I have preferred the pleasures of compo¬ 
sition and^study, to the minute diligence of • evieing 
a former publication. 

Bektinck-Street, 

April 20, 1783. 



Du. IGENCE and accuracy are the only merits 
which an historical writer* may ■ ascribe to him¬ 
self; if any merit indeed can be assumed from 
the performance of an indispensable duty. I may 
therefore be allowed to say that I have carefully 
examined all the original materials that conld 
illustrate the subject which I had undertaken to 
treat. Should I ever complete the extensive 
design which has been sketched out in the Pre¬ 
face, I might perhaps conclude it with a critical 
account of the authors consultetiv^uring the 
progress o£ the whole work; and horvever such 
an attempt might incur the censure of omentation, 
I am persuaded that it wduld be susceptible of 
entertamment, asVell as information. 

At present I shall content myself vfvith a 
single observation. The biographers, who, under 
the reigns of Dmcletian and Constantine, compos¬ 
ed, or rather compiled, the lives of the Emperors, 
frem Hadrian to the sons of Cams, are usually 
mentioned under the names of /Elius Spartianus, 
Julijis Capitolinus, Elius Laiupridius, Vulcatius 



Gallicaous, Trebellias Pollio, and Flavins Vopiscns. 
But there is so much perplexity in the titles ol 
(he MSS.; and so many disputes have arisen 
among the critics (see Fabricius, Biblioth. Latin. 
1 . iii. c. 6.) concerning their number, their names, 
and their respective property; that for the most 
part I have quoted them without distinction, under 
the general and well-known title of the Augustan 
History. 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 

Df THE 

ROMAN EMPIRE. 


CHAP. I. 

The Extent and Military Force of the Empire in the 
Age of the Antonines. 


In the second century of the Christian Aira, the CHAP, 
empire ofRojpe,comprehended the fairest part of, 
the earth, and t|e most civilized portion of man- Imroiluc- 
kind. The frontiers of that ttvlensive monarchy 
were guarded by ancient fanown and disciplined 
valour. The gentle, but powerful influence of laws 
i^nd manners had gradually ceuieuted.the uniou of 
the provinces. Their peaedul inhabitants enjoyed 
and abused the advantages o! u’l^allh anddiixurv. 

The image of a Tree constitution was preserved 
with decent reverence; the Roman senate ap¬ 
peared to possess the sovereign authority, and de¬ 
volved on the emperors all the executive powers of 
governiflent. Dftring a happy period of more than 
VOL. I. B 
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THE DECLINE AND FALL 



Modera¬ 
tion of 
Augustus. 


fourscore years, ifce t^Wic administration was 
conducted by abilities of Nerva, 

Trajan, Hadrian, ais/ r two Antonines. It is 
the design of tb.s, at of the two sueceeding 
chapters, to d>>scribe tlSV*’ prosperous condition 
of their empire; and afteryards, from the death 
of Marcus Antoninus, t^'^deduce the most im¬ 
portant circumstanees oijts decline and fall; a 
revolution which will ever'130 remembered, and 
is still felt by the nations of the earth. 

The principal conquests of the Romans were 
achieved under the republic; and the emperors, 
for the most part, were satisfied with preserving 
those dominions which had been acquired by the 
policy of the senate, the active emulation of the 
consuls, and the martial enthusiasm of the peo¬ 
ple. The seven first centuries were filled with 
a rapid succession of triumphs; but it was re¬ 
served for Augustus, to relin(|uish the ambitious 
design of subduing the whole eqrth, and to in¬ 
troduce a spirit of moderation finto the public 
councils. Inclined, to peace by bis temper and 
situation, it was easy .forTiini to discover, that 
Rome, in her present exalted situation, had 
much less to hope than to fear from the chance, 
of arms; and that, in the prosecution of remote 
wars, the undertaking became every day more 
difficult, the event more doubffiil, and the pos¬ 
session more precarious, and less beneficial. The 
experience of Augustus added weight to these sa¬ 
lutary reflections, and effectually convinced him, 
that, by the prudent vigour of his counsels, it 
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would be easy to concession, whi^h CH^fP. 

M)e safety or the We might require , 

from the most fori^ ^^’P^^baridiis. Insteiul* 
of exposing bis legions to the 

arrows of the Partly ®54S«ined, by an ho¬ 
nourable treaty, tbc^®^^??tution of the standards 
and prisoners which been tal^'jijn the defeat 
of Crassus*. 

His generals, in the early part of his reign,j 
attempted the reduction of yEtliiopia and Arabia; 

Felix. They marched near a tiiousand miles 
to the south of the tropic; but the heat of the 
climate soon repelled the invaders, and protect¬ 
ed the unwarlike natives of those se()ucstercd 
regions ^ The northern countries of Europe 
scarcely deserved the expence and labour of con¬ 
quest. The forests and morasses of (iermany 
were filled with a hardy race of barbarians, who 
despised life when it was separated from freedom ; 
and though^ on the first attack, they seemed to 
yield to the wight of the Roman power, they 
soon, by a signal ae* of des^rair, regained their 
independence, and reminded Augustus of the 

' Dion t'assius (I. liv. p. 7:i().), wiiti ll>c iiinoi uion^ of Ileymar, 
who lub colloclcd all that Homan laniiy li,', f It ii|ion iltc 
The marble of Anoyru, on which Aiigiiaiis rrcpprded Ins own c\|>loilb, 
asserts that /ic ctmpeiUd tht‘ Parthian' I" r. iTore the cnvip'ntrtift’ra'us. 

-Strabo {1. xvi, p. fSO.';, Pliny the old( r (lint. Naiiir. I- ti- c. 

3e. 35.), and Dion Cassius (I. liii. p, 733. ami I. Iiv.^i. pit.), hats 
left us very curuttis detaiP concerninf; these wars. The Romans 
made thenibehcs masters of M.triaUi, or Merab, a riiy of Arabia 
Felix, well known to the OrienluK (see AhnKAla and the Nubian 
geography^ p. il.’.). They were arm ed within three days'join ncy ol 
the Spice country, the richrolgeci of ihcir invasion. 




Imit'died 
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cessors. 
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vicissitude of fortu^'^. the death of that 

emperor, his te 8 taij|nBU 04 S.r^publicly read in the 
oenate. He bequej^^ .' ' va/aftib/e legacy to 
his successors, tb^ ^ $f confining the em¬ 
pire within thos/® * Nature seemed 

to have placed as its ^/'*'®’^]/inent bulwarks and 
boundaries; on the west Atlantic ocean ; the 
Rhine and Danube on the\north ; the Euphrates 
on the east; and towards the south, the_s,?m,dy 
deserts of Arabia and Africa'*. 

Happily for the repose of mankind, tEF'BTS'- 
dftratc system recommended by the wisdom of 
Augustus was adopted by the fears and vices of 
his immediate successors. Engaged in the pur¬ 
suit of pleasure, or in the exercise of tyranny, 
the first Cfesars seldom shewed themselves to the 
armies, or to the provinces; nor were they dis¬ 
posed to suffer, thaf‘those triumphs which their 
indolence neglected, should be usurped by the 
conduct and valour of their liente.nants. The 
military fame of a subject was -cMnsidered as an 
insolent invasion of the Irilperial prerogative; and 
it became the duty, as well us interest, of every 
Roman general, to guard the frontiers intrusted 
to his care, without aspiring to conquests which 


’ By tliL- sljuphtor of Vorn^ and his throe legions. See the first 
iKtok of the Annals of Tacitus Sueton. in August, c. 23. and Vel¬ 
leius Palercnl||S, I. ii. c. 117, S-'o. Augustus did not receive the 
melancholy news with all die toinjier and firmness that might have 
been expected from his character. 

' Tacit. Annah^l. ii. Dion Cassius, 1. Ivi. p. 833. and the 
speech of Augustus himself, in Julian’s Caesars. ^It receives great light 
Ironi the learned riotes of his French traifslator, M. Spanheim. 
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ji.ight have proved nojlf^s fatal to liiinsclf than to CHAP, 

’ he vanquished barbariiftfs * ’ 

The only accessidn dtiiftilAe Roman ompirc.Conquost 
received, during the ^s^entw of the Clivistian "vas ilie " 
i^)ra, was-the province of Britai*. In this sinfrlc 

^ ^ ^ (mu lO It. 

instance the successfrs of Caesar* and Augustus 
were persuaded to fol?w the example of tlie for¬ 
mer, rather than the wecepj: of the latter. The 
proximity of its sifuation to the coast of Gaul 
seemed to invite their arms; the pleasing, though 
doubtful intelligence of a pearl fishery, attracted 
their avarice ^; and as Britain was viewed in the 
light of a distinct and insulated world, the con¬ 
quest scarcely formed any exception to the gene¬ 
ral system of continental measures. After a war 
of about forty years, undertaken by the most 
stupid h maintained by the most dissolute, and 
terminated by the most timid of all the emperors, 
the far greater part of the island submitted to 


^ Germanicus, Si^lonins Paulinus, ami Agncol.i, were clij^ctcd 
and recalled in tlie cniirse of thtir victories ( orlailo was put lo 
death. Military merit, as it is admirabl/cxprcsseil lay ’I'leitus, w,i«, 
m the strictest sense ol the uord, nrlm. 

® Catsar himself conceals that ignohle motive ; hut it is mentioned 
hy Suetonius, c. 47 . The British pearls proved, however, of hitle 
value, on account of their d.uk and livid colour. Tacitus observes, 
with reason (in Agricola, '. 12.), that it, was an inherent defect 
“ Ego facilius credidctim, nalurain iiiargaritis decsse quani nobis 
“ avatitiam.” 

e Claudius, Nero, and Domitian. A hope is expfessed by Pom- 
]X)nius Mela, I. in- c. (i. (ne wrote under Claudius), that, by the 
success of the Roman arms, the island and its*8avage inhabitants 
would soon be petter known. It is amusing enough to ^veruse such 
passages in*the midst of Loadon. 
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tlie Roman yoke”. Tl^ jvarions tribes of Bri- 
, tons posses?ed valoim ^’fiiflwnt coadnct, and the 
jovc of freedom ^be a;^t*of nni^' 

Tin y took up a^ils wh’i^yage fiert^essj they 
laid tliL'in dowj| or turAed them against each 
other, with wild intonstan|iy; and while they 
fought singly, they wer^successively subdncd. 
Neither the fortitude of ^aractacos, nor the de¬ 
spair of Boadicea, nor thiS fanaticism of the 
Druids, could avert the slavery of their country, 
or resist the steady progress of the Imperial gene¬ 
rals, who maintained the national glory, when 
the throne was disgraced by the weakest, or the 
most vicious of mankind. At the very time when 
Domitian, confined to his palace, felt the terrors 
w'hich he inspired; his legions, under the com¬ 
mand of the virtuous Agricola, defeitted the col¬ 
lected force of the Caledonians at the foot of the 
-Gramjnan hills; and his fleets, venturing to ex¬ 
plore am unknown and dangerous^navigation, dis¬ 
played the Roman arms round, i^vcry ])art of the 
island. The conqi^est of Britain was considered 
as already atchieved; and it v as the design of 
Agricola to complete and ensure his success by 
the easy reduction ol Ireland, for which, in his 
opinion, one legion and a few auxiliaries were 
sufhciect'’. The western isle might he itupraved 
into a valuable possession, and the Britons would 

^ Sec the admirable abridgment given byl'acitiis, in (he Jiic of 
Aaricola, and coniouily, thouglr perhaps not coinplclclv, illnstralcJ 
by onr own antiquarians, Camden and Horsley. 

’ The Irisli writers, jealous of their national honour, arc exiremtly 
provoked on this occasion, botii witli Tucitus and with .tgricola. 
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wear their chains witji the less reloctancc, if tlie •I'llAP, 
prospect and example of freedom wore on every _ 
aide removed from before their eyes. / 

, Bnt the superior me- it of ^gricola soon oc¬ 
casioned bis removal from the gewernment of 
Britain; and for ever disappointqhfliis rational, 
though •xtensive scheme of conquest. Before his 
departure, the prudent^general had provided for 
security as well as'ior dominion. He had ob¬ 
served, that the island is almost divided into two 
unequal parts by the opposite gulfs, or, as they 
are now called, the Friths of Scotland. Across 
the narroAV interval of about forty miles, ho had 
drawn a line of military stations, which was after¬ 
wards fo»<iicd in the reign of Antoninus Pius, by 
a turf rampart erected on foundations of stone”’. 

This wall of Antoninus, at a small distance be¬ 
yond the modern cities of Edinburgh arid Glas- . 
gow, was fixed as the limit of tEc] Roman 
province. The native Caledonians pre^rved in 
the northern ^tremity of the island tneir ^ild 
independence, for which they were mft^less in¬ 
debted to their'poverty than 1o their valour. 

Their incursions were fre(|ucntly repelled and 
chastised ; hut their country was never subdued" 

Tlie masters of the fairest and most wealthy cli¬ 
mates of the globe turned wkh contempt fronj, 

See Horsley’s Britannia Roinaria, 1. i. c. 10. 

" The [joet Buchanan colebrntes, with elegance ar)^S()irit (sec Ins 
Sylvae, v.), the unviolateil independence of his native country. But, 
if the single testimony of Bichard of CirencesUr was sidficient to 
create a Roman province ol Vetpaaiana to the north of the wall, that 
indcpcndeilce would Ifc reduced within very narrow limits. 
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C^AP.' gloomy hills assailed by th^ winter tempest, from 
^ lakes concealed in at blue mist, and from cold and 

/oiiely heaths, over which the deer of the forest 
were chased by a froop of naked barbarians 
Conquest Such was t!^ State of the Roman frontiers, and 
"he scTOn’d such the niai^jins of Imperial policy from the 
exception, of Augustus to the accession oF Trajan. 

That virtuous and active prince had received the 
education of a soldier, and^ossessed the talents 
of a generaP\ The peaceful system of his pre¬ 
decessors was interrupted by scenes of war and 
conquest; aud the legions, after a long interval, 
beheld a military emperor at their head. The 
first exploits of Trajan were against the Dacians, 
the most warlike of men, who dwelt beyond the 
Danube, and who, during the reign of Domitian, 
had insulted with impunity the Majesty of 
Home'\' To the strength and fierceness of bar¬ 
barians, they added a contem[)t for life, which 
was derived from a warm persuasion of the im¬ 
mortality and transmigration of ^le soul De- 
cebalns, flie Daciap king, approved himself a 
rival not unworthy of Trajan ; >;or did be despair 
of his own and the ])nblic fortune, till, by 
the confession of his enemies, be bad exhausted 
every resource both of valour and po]icy‘^ This 

S. '• See Applan (in Pnxcni.) and the uniform imagery of Ossian’s 
Poems, a.'hich, according to every hypothesis, were composed by a 
native Caledonian. 

See Pliny'a. Panegyric, which seems founded on facts. 

" Dion Ca's'o", I. Ixvii. 

" tierodotns, I, tv, c. 94. Julian in the Caesars, with Spaiihcint’j 
observations. 

Pliii. Epiit. viii. g. 
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memorable war, with a very short suspension of CH4I’. 
hostilities, lasted five years; and as tlic emperor 
could exertj without controul, the whol(* force; 
of the state, it was terminated by an 'ihsolnte 
submission of the barbarians*^. TJhe new pro¬ 
vince of Dacia, which formed a seffnid exception 
to the precept of Augustus, was about thirteen 
hundred miles in circumference. Its natural 
boundaries were the Niester, the Teyss, or 'fibis- 
<ns, the Lower Danube, and the Euxine Sea. 

The vestiges of a military road may still be traced 
from the banks of the Danube to the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Bender, a place famous in modern 
history, and the actual frontier of the Turkish and 
Russian empires’". 1 ; 

Trajan was ambitious iof fame ; and as long as ('onq,icn<. 
mankind shall continue to bestow moiv liheml 
applause on their destroyers than on^leir l^fne-- 
factors, the thirst of military glory wil ever be 
the vice of^t^iu most exalted charactjrs. "J’lie 
praises of Alex/yler, transmitted by a ^ccf^ion 
of poets and historians, had Jvindled a mlngerous. 
emulation in theypiintl ol .Trajan. Like him tbe^ 

Roman emperor undertook an exj)e(htion against< 
the nations of the cast, but he lamented with a* 
sigh, that his advanced age seaicely left him any 
hopes of equalling the renowif ol the son ol I’b.i# 
lip’l Yet the s^iccess of Trajan, howeveV fraii- 

" Dion Cassm!, I. Ixvni. p. lies. 1131. Julii/in Cffisaribu-. 

Eutropius, viii. 2. (i. Aurelius Victor in Epitomw% 

See a Memoir of M. d’Anville, on the Province of Dacia, in 
the Aca(l(imic*<les In,scription9, tom. xxviii. p. 444— 468. 

Trajan's sentiments ire represctiterl in a very just and lively 
niannet in the Cisars of^nlian. 
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c^AP. sient was rapid and specious. The degenerate 
, Partbians, broken by intestine discord^ fled before 
arms. He descended the river Tigris in 
triumphj from the, mountains Armenia to the 
Persian gulph- He enjoyed the bononr of being 
the first, as^ Lr^Vas the last, of the Roman ge¬ 
nerals, who ever navigated that remote sea. 
His fleets ravaged the coasts of Arabia; and 
Trajan vainly-flattered himaelf that he was ap¬ 
proaching towards the confines of India“‘. Every 
day tJie astonished senate received the intelligence 
of new names and new nations, that acknow¬ 
ledged his sway. They were informed that the 
kings of Bosphorus, Colchos, Iberia, Albania, 
Osrhoeue, and even the /Parthian monarch him¬ 
self, had accepted their diadems from the hands of 
the emperor; that the independent tribes of the 
Median' snd Carduchian hills ha3 implored his 
protectioi ; and that the rich countries of Ar¬ 
menia, Mesopotamia, and Assyria, were reduced 
into, the state ,of provinces"'. 'jPut the death 
of Tnyan''soon clouded the spLudid pioapect; 
and it was justly to be dread^J, that so many 
distant nations would throw off the unaccustomed 
yoke, when they were no longer restrained by the 
powerful hand which had imposed it. y 
cslg*' ed ' S. It was an ancient tradition, that when the 
Lsor Hj- I^iipitol was founded by one of the Roman kings, 
ian. the god T^erminus (who presided over bound- 
<• 

* Eutropigs anrf Sextus Rufus have endeavoured to perpetuate 
the illusion. See a very sensible diaaertation of M. Frcret in the 
Academie dca Inscriptions, tom. xii. p. 55. 

“ Dion Cassius, 1. Ixviii.; and the Abbreviators. 
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ariea, and. was represented according to the 
lashioft that age by a large stone) alone, 
among' all the inferi<H’ deities, refused to yield hi* 
place to Jnpiter himself. A fayonrable nifen ncc, 
was drawn from his obstinacy, whi^ was inter¬ 
preted by the augurs, as a sure prmge that the 
boundaries of the Roman power would never 
recede'^ During many ^ges, the prediction, 
as it is usual, contributed to its own accomplish¬ 
ment. Rut though Terminus had .resisted the 
majesty of .lupitcr, he submitted to the autho¬ 
rity of the emperor Hadrian**. The resignation 
of all the eastern conquests of Trajan was the 
first measure of his reign. He restored to the 
Parthians the election of an independent sove¬ 
reign, withdrew the Roman garrisons from the 
provinces of Armenia, Mesopotamia, and Assy¬ 
ria, and, in compliant^ with the pregjtt V*Au¬ 
gustus, once more established the EujJirates as 
the fro]itier^)f die empire*'. Censure, wliich ar-l 
raigns the ])ul)^\ actions and the privaie motives 
of princes, lias ascril)ed to enyy, a eondufT^Ivhieh 
might he altribil^j‘<l fo the, prudence and modera¬ 
tion of Hadrian. 'Jdte various character of that- 
emperor, capable, by turns, of the meanest and 


Ovi(J. Fast. I. ii. ver. (itiy. her and Dionysiys ol llj’> - 
carnassus, under the rci^n oi Tarcjuin ’ • 

St. Augustin is highly delighted with the proof of the weak¬ 
ness of'IVrnnniis, and the vanity of the Augure. Ace De Civitale 
Dei, n.Sy. 

See the Augustan History, p. :>. JeromeV Chonicle, and all 


the Epiloinibcjs. It is somewhat surprising, that this memorable 
event shoifid he omitted b> Dioi), or rather by Xiphllin. 
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CttAP. the most generous sentiments, may a^for^jSom 
colour to tile suspicion. It was, however, scarce! 
in his power to place the superiority his pre 
(lecessor in a morejicoflspicuons light, tbap by tha 
confessing hwnself mequal to the task of defend 
ing the conqif^is of Trajan. 

Conirasiof The martial and ambitious spirit of- Trajar 
Amo- ^ singular contrast with the mode- 

ninusPius. ration of his successor. The restless activity o 
Hadrian was not less remarkable, when com¬ 
pared with the gentle repose of Antoninus Pius 
The life of the former was almost a perpetua 
journey; and as he possessed the various talents 
of the soldier, the statesman, and the scholar, ht 
gratihed his curiosity injhfi..discharge of his duty 
Careless of the difference of seasons and of cli¬ 
mates, he marched on foot, and bare-beaded, ovei 
the'-snow^s of Caledonia, and the sultry plains ol 
the Uppi;r Egypt; nor was there a province o) 
(the empire, which, in the course of his reign, 
Iwas not ftjonoured with the pres4:ice of the mo- 
[narchclr But the tranquil* life of Antoninus Pius 
nvas spent in the bosom of Italy;, and, during the 
.twenty-three years that he directed the public 
'administration, the longest journies of that amiable 
prince extended no farther than from his palace in 
wPome, to the retirement of his Lanuvian villa 
Pacificsys-^ Notwithstanding this difference in their per- 

tcmollla- _ 

ilriai- .,nd i' _ 

the two Dion, P- 1158. Hist. August, p. 5. 8. Jf all our 

Atito- historians were mst, medals, inscriptions, and other monuments, 
nines. would be suffident to record the travels of Hadrian. 

“ See the Augustan History and the Epitomes. 
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s mal conduct, the general system of Augustus CHaIp. 
vvas equally adopted and uniformly pursued by ^ 
HatJrian and by the two Antonines. Tlicy per-* 
sisted in4h& design of maintaiiting the dignity of 
the empire, without attempting j^enlarge its 
limits. By every honourable expedient they 
invited flie friendship of the barbarians; and en¬ 
deavoured to convince mankind, that the Roman 
power, raised above the temptation of concpiest, 
was actuated only by the love of order and justice. 
During a long period of forty-three years their 
virtuous labours were crowned with success; and 
if we except a few slight hostilities that served 
to exercise the legions of the frontier, the reigns 
of Hadrian and Antoninus Pius olfer the fair 
prospect of universal peace*’^. The Roman name 
was revereef among the most remote nations,of 
the earth. The fiercest barbarians frequently suIh 
initted tlieir differences to the arbitration of the 
emperor; an4 wrf are informed by a cotempor^y 
historian, that hX had seen ambassadors t6io,M'cre 
refused the honour which they came to sohnt, of 
being admitted in^ the rank of subjects"'. 

The terror of the Roman arms added weight I'-n 

and dignity to the moderation of the emperors. .Marcu'j 

Am 

^ Wc must, however, remenil>fr, that tn the lime ol U.i'lri .II, / 
rel)elIion of the Jews rg^cti nith reli^iou’^ hjry, iliou^h o»l) iii a 
single province: Pausatnas (1 viii c. nneniions two mi' sjry 
and successlnl war>, conducled hy the generals o(ViafI 1st, Against 
the wandering .Moorb, who v^cre driven into theAtbs 
2d, Again^'t tlu' IJriganlcs of Britain, who had loivadeu tliu Ituuiaii 
province. Both these wars (with several oilier hostilities) ate men¬ 
tioned in th? Auguslail Histpry, p. 19. 

^ Appian of Alc.xandrif., in the preface to his History of lii' 

Roman wan. 
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lent of 

icRoinai 

laperors. 


They preserved peace by a constant preparation 
for war; and while justice regulated their conduct^ 
'they announced to the nations on their confines, 
that they were as^^ittle disposed to endore, as to 
offer an injiJi^" The military strength, which ft 
had been sufficient for Hadrian and the elder 
Antoninus to display, was exerted against*the Par- 
tbians and the Germans by the Emperor Marcus. 
The hostilities of the barbarians provoked the 
resentment of that philosophic monarch, and, in 
the prosecution of a just defence, Marcus and his 
generals obtained many signal victories, both on 
the Euphrates, and on the Danube ’^. The mili¬ 
tary establishment of the Roman empire, which 
thus assured cither its tranquillity or its success, 
will now become the proper and important object 
of pu^ttention. 

Ifn the purer ages of the coinmonwealtli, the 
use of arms was reserved for those ranks of citi- 
zeriB wh^ had a country to loC*, ». property to 
dcfei^^^aad some share in enay'ng those laws, 
which it was tbeiv interest, as^ well as duty, to 
maintain. But iu proportion ds the public free¬ 
dom was lost in extent of conquest, war was gra¬ 
dually improved into an art, and degraded into a 
trade The legions themselves, even at the time 


* Dion, 1. Ixii. Hist. August, in Marco. The Parthian victories 
gave birth to iitcrowd of contemptible historians, whose memory has 
been rescued oblivion, and exposed to ridicule, in a very lively 
piece of criticism of Lucian. 

The poorest rank of soldiers possessed above forty pounds ster¬ 
ling (Dionys. Halicarn.iv. 17.), a very high qualificatior. at a time 
when money was so scarce, that an ounce of silver was equivalent to 
seventy pound weight of brass. The fnpulacc, excluded by the 
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A-hea they were recruited in the most distant cHjfp. 
provinces, were supposed to consist of Roman 
citizens. That distinction was generally considercd,*'*"*^’^^ 
either as a legal qualification, nr as a proper re- 
compence for the soldier; hnt aj^ore serious 
regard was paid to the essential merit of age, 
strength; and military stature"^. In all levies, a 
just preference was given t« the climates of the 
North over those of the South: the race of men 
bom to the exercise of arms was sought for in 
the country rather than in cities; and it was very 
reasonably presumed, that the hardy occupations 
of smiths, carpenters, and huntsmen, would supply 
more vigour and resolution, than the yedentar y 
trades . which are employed in the servn'ce of 
luxury^’. After every qualification of property 
had been laid aside, the armies of the Rom;in em¬ 
perors were still commanded, for the most part, 
by officers of a liberal birth and education; but 
the common,’seJ^iers, like the mercenary trotos 
of modern Eurqmtn were drawn from th^jnqanOt, 
and very frequents from the* most profli^c, of 
mankind. 

That public virtue which among the ancientsf)iscii :ine. 
was denominated patriotism, is derived from a 
strong sense of our own interest in the preserva¬ 
tion and prospeiity of the free governrhent of 
which we are members. Such a sentiment. 


ancient coirlilntion, were inducriminaUdy Manue. See 

Sallust, (le Bell. Jugurih. c. Ql. 

Corsar formed his legion Alauda of Gauls and strangers: liut 
it WQs duriflg tfie liceftce of civil waT; and after the victory, he givr 
them the freedom of the city for their reward. 

See Vcgctius dr Ucy^^ililari', 1. i. c. 2—7. 
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which bad rendered the legions of the republic 
^Imost invincible, could make bat a very feeble 
%)pression op the mercenary servants of a des¬ 
potic princeLi|^^*it became necessary to supply 
that defect pother motives, of a dififerent, but 
not less for^le nature; honour and religion. 
The peasant, or mechanic, imbibed the useful 
prejudice that he wasc advanced to the more dig¬ 
nified profession of arms, in which his rank and 
reputation would depend on his own valour; 
and that, although the prowess of a private sol¬ 
dier must often escape the notice of fame, his 
own behaviour might sometimes confer glory or 
disgrace on the company, the legion, or even the 
army, to whose honours he was associated. On 
his first entrance into the service, an oath was 
administered to hiip, with every circumstance of 
solemnity. He protQi!»d never to desert his stand¬ 
ard, to submit his n>vn will to the commands 
,;Df his sacrifice life for the 


jWety Qfvthet:^^i^^^and th^ empireThe 
Uttaebtiient of the trodps to their stand¬ 

ards was inspired by« the ui^ted influence of 
^’•eligion and of hol^nr. The golden eagle, 
which glittered* in the* front of the legion, was 
the object of. tbeir fondest devotion; nor was it 
ieateemed kss impious, than it was ignominious, 
to abandon- tim sacred ensign in the hour of 
danger ** 

» The 


, p'JiliBSe motives, which derived their 

and fidelity to the emperor was annually 
renewed by the troop* on the first of January. 

“ Tacitus calls the Roman eagles, Bellorum Deos. 'They were 
placed in a chapel in the camp, and with the other deities received 
the religious worship of the troops. 
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-trength from the iniagiiiation, Mere enforced ClAp. 

i) y fears and hopes of a more substantial kiii^v^ 
Regular pay, occasional donatives, and a statra 
recompence, after the appointed time of service, 
alleviated the hardships of the military life’\ 
whilst, on the other hand, it was impossible' for 
cowardice or disobedience to esca])c tlic s(vercst 
punishment. The ccntusions were autliorized 

to chastise witli blows, the generals had a right 
to punish with death, and it was an inflexible 
maxim of Roman discipline, that a good soldier 
should dread his officers far more than the 
enemy. From such laudable arts did tiie valour 
of the Imjx rial troops receive a degree of firm¬ 
ness and docility, unattainable, by the impetuous 
and irregular passions of barbarians. 

And yef so sensiltle were the Romans of the Pxercisr. 
imperfection of valour without skill and practic<’, 
that, in their language, the name of an arnjy 
was borroweji ipim the word which signified 
ercise’" Military exercises were the i/np^ortant 

** See Crrouov’ius (le^cTunia vetcre, I. iit. p. K’O, 'rhe » m- 

peror Donmian ruiK-d tlie annua! stipend of the Itigionartcb to twelve. 

j) i^ccs of vvliicli^ in hib time, was eqawoleni to dIhuu ten ot 

our guineas. J Ins [i.iy, bonicwhat higher than our own, had been, 
and Was .ifierwards, gradnaliy increased,* according to the jirngres^ 
of wealth and nuitiarv tiovirnmcnt. After twenty'years service, 
the veteran received iffrte ihousind d.’narii (about one hundred 
pounds sn rliii2), or a propfirlionaMc allowance of Und. 'J he pay 
and advaniJtres of the guards were, in general, about>iloubIe those of 
the legions. ^ ' 

* ixerai'Rs ab erercifand'/, Varro de Lingufi Lalioi, 1. iv. Cicero 
in Tuscula^. )i. 37* Th :re is room for a very interesting work, 
which should lay open thV connexion between the languages and 
inanners*of nations. 
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Clftp. and unrernitted object of their discipline. The 
^ , recruits and young soldiers were constantly 

Gained both ii> the morning and in tbe evening,- 
aor was age or kn#wledge allowed to excuse the 
veterans from the daily repetition of what they 
aad completely learnt. Large sheds were erected 
in the winter-quarters of the troops, thlit their 
useful labours might not receive any interruption 
from the most tempestuous weather; and it was 
carefully observed, that the arms destined to this 
imitation of war, should be of double the weight 
which was required in real action”. It is not 
the purpose of this work to enter into any 
minute description of the Roman exercises. We 
shall only remark, that they oomprehended what¬ 
ever could add strength to the body, activity to 
the limbs, or grace to the motions, llie sol¬ 
diers were diligently instructed to march, to run, 
to leap, to swim,, to carry heavy burdens, to 
fli^^dle every species of arms tha^^was used cither 
pbr o^ence or for defence, eithp^in distant en- 
Igageiient or in a cK>ier onset r\to form a variety 
of evolutions ; and to move to me sound of flutes, 
"^in the Pyrrhic or martial dance*. In the midst 
of peace, the Roman troops familiarised them- 


^ selves with the-practice of war; and it is prettily 
'tWmarked by an ancient historian who had fought 
against them, that the eff'usion of blood was the 


Vegetius, r. and the rest of hU first Book. 

The Pyrrhic dance is extremely well illustrated by M. le Beau, 


in the Acadeniie des Inscriptions, tom. xxxv. p. Sfd 2 ,, 48 cc. That 
learned academician, in a series of memoirs, has collected all the pas¬ 
sages of the ancients that relate to the Roman legion. 
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'ifiiy circnmstance which distingriished a field of CHA^*. 
•’ittle from a field of exercise" It was the ‘‘ 
policy of the ablest generals, aod even of 
emperors themselves, to encoirage these mili¬ 
tary studies by their presence and example; and 
we are informed that Hadrian, as well as Tra¬ 
jan, freqftently condescended to instruct the un¬ 
experienced soldiers, to reward the diligent, and 
sometimes to dispute with them the prize of su¬ 
perior strength or dexterity ■“. Under the reigns 
of those princes, the science of tactics was culti¬ 
vated with success; and as long as the empire re¬ 
tained any vigour, their military instructions were 
respected as the most perfect model of Roman 
discipline. 

Nine centuries of war had gradually intro- 'I’l.c Up. 
duced into fhe service many alterations and im- Ij,'' "npe! 
provements. The legions, as they are described 
by Polyhius‘\ in the time of the Punic wars, dif¬ 
fered very ma<siidlly from tboM which atchieved 
the victories of^Jsesar, or defended the monar¬ 
chy of Hadrian aVtlie AntOirines, The consti¬ 
tution of the 1 mortal legion may be described 
in a few words". The heavy-armed infantry, 

* Joseph, dc Bell. Judiico, I. Hi. c. j. ,We 5re indebted to iliis 
.low for some very curious Jolails of Romin dincipline. 

" Pbn. Paiiegyr. c. 13* Life of Hailrijn, in the AugusLan Jlis- 
lory. 

" See an admirable digression on the Roman discipline, in the/ 
sixth book of his history. 

“ Vegetins de Re Militari, I. ii. c. 4, &c. Considerable part of 
his very perji^xrti abri^gmen' was taken from the regulations of 
Trajan and Hadrian ; and th4 legion, as he describes it, cannot sun 
any other dgc of the Roman empire 
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ciiAP. which composed its principal strength*^, was di- 
vidcd into ten cohorts, and fifty-five companies, 
under the orders of a correspondent number of 
tribunes and centuripus. The first cohort, which 
always claimed the post of honour and the cus¬ 
tody of the eagle, was formed of eleven hun¬ 
dred and five soldiers, the most approved for 
valour and fidelity. <The remaining nine cohorts 
consisted each of five hundred and fifty-five; 
and the whole body of legionary infantry amount¬ 
ed to six thousand one hundred men. Their 
Ariiii. arms were uniform, and admirably adapted to the 
nature of their service: an open helmet, with 
a lofty crest; a breast-plate, or coat of mail; 
greaves on their legs, and an ample buckler on 
their left arm. The buckler was of an oblong 
and concave figure, four feet in length, and two 
and an half in breadth, framed of a light wood, 
covered with a bull’s hide, and strongly guarded 
wjth plates of brass. Beside;^ a, lighter spear, 
"Ihe legionary soldier grasped ,in( Ids right hand 
the formidablepi/mw, a poudejpus javelin, whose 
utmost length was about sl;(l feet, and which 
was terinimited by a massy triangular point of 
steel of eighteen in(3h^“. This instrument was 
indeed much inferior to our modern fire-arms; 

'' Vt’i’etios <le Re Mililari, I. ii. c. 1. iii llie ^jurur a^e of Cae^jr 
and Cicero, I'le word miles was aliiio,i coidined to llic Infantry. Uii- 
ler the lower empire, and in the times of chivalry, it was appropriated 
almost as exclusively to the men at arms, who fought on horseback. 

■' In the time of Polybius and Dionysius of Halicarnassus (I. v. 
c. '15.) the steel point of the Jnfum seems to Imve been ijjuch longer. 
In the time of Vegetius, it was reduced lO a foot, or even nine inches. 
1 have chosen a medium. 
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"i'Tice it was exhausted by a single discharge, at CHaV 
:he distance of only ten or twelve paces. . Yet«j- 
when it was launched by a firm and skilful* 
hand, there was not any cavalry that durst ven¬ 
ture within its reach, nor any shield or corslet 
that could sustain the impetuosity of its weight. 

As soon‘as the Roman had darted his pihnn, ho 
drew his sword, and rushed forwards to close 
with the enemy. His sword was a short well- 
tempered Spanish blade, that carried a double 
edge, and was alike suited to the purpose of strik¬ 
ing or of pushing; but the soldier was always 
instructed to prefer the latter use of his weapon, 
as bis own body remained less exposed, whilst 
he inflicted a more dangerous wound on his ad¬ 
versary.The legion was usually drawn uj> 
eight deep ;*and the regular distance of three Icct 
was left between the files as well as ranks.'"' 

A l)ody of troops habituated to preserve this 
open order, ii^iiflong front and a rapid charge, 
found tbcmselfes prepared to execute every dis¬ 
position which tjhe-tircumstaBces of war, or th(' 
skill of their leMcv,' might suggest. 'J'iie sol¬ 
dier possessed a free space for hi.'v arms and 
motions, and .sufficient intervals were allowed, 
through which seasonable reinforcements might 
be introduced to the re(ief of tlie exhaust’d com¬ 
batants.*' The tactics of the (ireeks and I^Iace- 

“ For iho legionary arms, see Lipsius dc Militii KonianJ, I. ii^ 
c. 2—7. 

“ See thebeautilul comparison of Virgil, Geofglr n. v. 279- 

^ M. (l^it-lmrd, Mjemoircj Miiitaires, torn, i- c. i. anil Nou\eaux 
Memoires, tom. i. p. 29 S— 311 . has treated the subject like .a scholar 
and an officer. 
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CHAP, donians were formed on very diflerent principles, 
t I’hc strength of the phalanx depended on sixteen 

.ranks of long pikes, wedged together in .the 
closest array“. Bat it was soon discovered by 
reflection, a» well as by the event, that the 
strength of the phalanx was niiable to contend 
with the activity of the legion^. 

Cavalry. The Cavalry, without which the force of the 
legion would have remained imperfect, was di¬ 
vided into ten troops or squadrons; the first, as 
the companion of the first cohort, consisted of 
an hundred and thirty-two men; whilst each of 
the other nine amounted only to sixty-six. The 
entire establishment formed a regiment, if we 
may use the modern expression, of seven hundred 
and twenty-six horse, naturally connected with 
its respective legion, but occasionally separated 
to act in the line, and to compose a part of the 
wings of the army“. The cavalry of the em¬ 
perors was no longer composed^ Ji^e that of the 
ancient republic, of the noblest ’•buths of Rome 
and Italy, who, by.performing fneir military ser¬ 
vice on horseback, prepared-’pemselves for the 
offices of senator and consul; and solicited, by 
deeds of valour, the future suffrages of their 
countrymen.^H Since the alteration of manners 

e 

** See Arrian'* Tactics. With the trje partiality of' a Greek, 
A rrian rathe^ chose to describe the phalanx, of which he had read, 
^haii the legions which be had commanded. 

Polyb. I. luii. 

“ Veget.deHiMilitari,!. ii. c. 6. His positive testimony, which 

might be supported by circumstantial evidence, ought.siijely to silence 
those critics who refuse the I mperial legion its proper body of cavalry. 

Sec Livy almost throughout, particularly xlii. W. 
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and government, the most wealthy of the eques* CHAP, 
in'an order were engaged in tlie administration 
of justice, and of the revenue?^; and whenevei; 
they embraced the profession ,of arms, they were 
immediately intrusted with a troop of horse, or a 
cohort of foot”, Trajan and Hadrian formed 
their cavalry from the same provinces, and the 
same class of their subject^ which recruited the 
ranks of the legion. The horses were bred, for 
the most part, in Spain or Cappadocia. The 
Roman ti’oopers despised the complete armour 
with which the cavalry of the East was encum¬ 
bered. Thtir more useful arms consisted in a 
helmet, an oblong shield, light boots, and a coat 
of mail. A javelin, and a long broad sword were 
their principal weapons of offence. The use of 
lances and of iron maces they seem to have bor¬ 
rowed from the barbarians”. 

The safety and honour of the empire was prin- Auxiiia- 
cipally entrus^lto the legions, but the policy of 
Rome condcs^nded to adopt every useful instru¬ 
ment of war. tJoneiderable levies were regularly 
made among thik pi'ovincials, who bad not yet 
deserved the honourable distinction of Romans. 

Many dependant princes and communities, dis¬ 
persed round the frontiers, were^, .permitted, for 
a while, to hold their freedom'and security by the 

“ PIm. Hist. Natur. xxx ii. 2. The true sense pf that very cu¬ 
rious passage was first discovered and illustrated by M. dc Beaufort,- - 
Repubhqiie Romaine, 1. ii. c. 2. 

“ As 111 the instance of Horace and Agricofe. Thu appearj to 
have been ^afect in the Roman diacipline; which Hadrian endea¬ 
voured to remedy, by aacertaining the legal age of a tribune. 

Soe Arrian’s Tactics. 
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CHAP, tenure of military service^. Even select troops 
of hostile barbarians were frequently compelled 
rtr persuaded to consume tbeir dangerous valour 
in remote climates, ^ for the benefit of the 
state.^ All these \vere included under the ge¬ 
neral name of auxiliaries; and howsoever they 
might vary according to the difference of times 
and circumstances, their numbers were seldom 
much inferior to those of the legions them¬ 
selves.^ Among the auxiliaries, the bravest and 
most faithful bands were placed under the com¬ 
mand of praefects and centurions, and severely 
trained in the arts of Roman discipline; but the 
far greater part retained those arms, to which the 
nature of their country, or their early habits of 
life, more particularly adapted them. By this in¬ 
stitution, each legion, to whom a certJiin propor¬ 
tion of auxiliaries was allotted, contained within 
itself every species of lighter troops, and of mis¬ 
sile weapons; and was capable\,ql|^.encountering 
every nation, with the advaritagea of its respee- 
Artillery. tive arms and discipline™. Noi/vvas the legion 
destitute of what, in modern kt^uage, would he 
styled a traj’n of artillery. It consisted in ten 
military engines of tbe largest, and fifty-five of 

“Such, in parh»».'ir, was the slate ot the lijlaiians. Tacit. Ger¬ 
mania, c. e<J. ‘ 

“ Marcus Antoninus obliged the Vanquished yuadi ami Marco- 
iiiaiini to supply him with a large body of troops, which he imiiie- 
Jkitely sent into Britain. Dion Cassius, I. Ixxi. 

^ Tacit. Annal..iv. 5. Those who fix a regular [jrojxrrtion of,is 
many foot, and twick as many horse, confound the luxdiaries of the 
emperors, with the Italian allies of the republic. 

“ Vegetius, li, V. Arrian, in his order ef march and battle against 
the Alani. 
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a nnaller size; but all of which, either in an bb^^ CHaIP. 
iqiie or horizontal manner, dischai^ed stones and , 
darts with irresistible violence^. 

The camp of a Roman legion presented th C Encamp- 
appearance of a fortified city^. As soon as the 
space was marked out, the pioneers carefully 
levelled *1116 ground, and removed every impedi¬ 
ment that might interrupt jts perfect regularity. 

Its form was an exact quadrangle; and we may 
calculate, that a square of about seven hundred 
yards was sufficient for the encampment of twenty 
thousand Romans; though a similar number of 
our own troops would expose to the enemy a 
front of more than treble that extent. In the 
midst of the camp, the praeto riuin, or gcncrars 
(|uai tors, rose above the others; the cavalry, the 
infantry, add the aiLxiliaries, occupied their re¬ 
spective stations; the streets were broad, and per¬ 
fectly straight, and a vacant space of two hundred 
feet was left ^ till sides, between the tents and 
the rampart. \ The rampart itself was usually 
twel\ e b et highl aenicd with .a line of strong and 
intricate palisade\ -aiid defendet^by a ditch of 

The siihjcct oT ilu- oncirnt machines is irc-JtctJ with great 
Xnowlcd^e and ini^cu'uiy hy riie Chevitier FoLrd (Folyhc, tom. ii 
j). —c?oo.) Jlr prel'T'i them in ina^y lo our inocloin 

cannon and inoriarji. W'c nuy oliscrve, that the use oftiH'in in the 
licld gndiially bccjuic i^ioa [Tcvalent, in proportion as pir^oiul ta- 
iunr and military skill dticlinetl with the Roman cyipirc. When 
men were no longer fountl, tlieir place was supplied by tiuchine:. 

See \h’gciiu'^, II. '.'5. Arnan. 

Vegetms fini^ltc'^'his s'cond bftok, and ihl desenpnon of the 
legion, u'i tivtic lolloHins cin))hjtic words: “ Univcrsa quae in quo- 
“ que belli genere necessjri.i esse creduntur, secum Itgio debet ubique 
“ porlaiv, ut in quos'is Kkx: fixerit castra, annatain fa^at civitalem. 
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OHAP. Vwfelve feet in depth as well as in breadth. This 
, important labour was performed by the hands 
lof the legionaries themselves; to whom the use 
of the spade and the pick-axe was no less familiar 
than that of the swiwd or pilum. Active valour 
may often be the present of nature; but such pa¬ 
tient diligence can be the fruit only of habit and 
discipline®^ . 

ilarch. Whenever the trumpet gave the signal of de¬ 
parture, the camp was almost instantly broke up, 
and the troops fell into their ranks without delay 
or confusion. Besides their arms, which the le¬ 
gionaries scarcely considered as an encumbrai^e, 
they were laden with their kitchen furniture, the 
instruments of fortification, and the provision of 
many days®*. Under this weight, which would 
oppress the delicacy of a modem soldier, they 
were trained by a regular step to advance, in 
about six hours, near twenty miles®’. On the 
appearance of an enemy, they chrew aside their 
baggage, and by easy and rapid r solutions con¬ 
verted the column of march iat(/'an order of bat¬ 
tle®*. The slingers and archers ^skirmished in the 
front; the ^auxiliaries formed the first line, and 
were seconded or sustained by the strength of the 


" For thaicuKoyi; oasirametation, see Polybius, I. vi. with Lip- 
sius de MilidiRomani, Joseph, de Bell. Jtid. 1. iii.c. 5. Vegetius, i. 
21—25. iii. g. (and Memoirea de Guichard. tom. i. c. i. 

.~ ® Cicero in Tosculan. ii. 37.—Joseph, de Bell. Jud. I. iii. 5. 
FrCntinus, iv. 1. 

“ Vegetius, i. Oi See MemoLres de I’Academie des Inscriptions, 
tom. x»v. p. 187. 

“ Sec those evolutions admirably well'cxplained by M. Guichard. 
Nouveaux Me-noires, tom. i. p. 141—234 
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!"gioiis; the cavalry covered the flanks, and^the 
iiilitary engines were placed in the rear. . 

Such were the arts of warj by which the Ro-«Num^r 
man emperors defended thdr e9:teDsive conquests, tufnno^ 
and preserved a military spirit, at a time when ''S'- 
every other virtue was oppressed by luxury and 
despotism. If, in the consideration of their ar¬ 
mies, we pass from their discipline to their num¬ 
bers, we shall not find it easy to define them with 
any tolerable accuracy. We may compute, how¬ 
ever, that the legion, which was itself a body of 
six thousand eight hundred and thirty-one Ro¬ 
mans, might, with its attendant auxiliaries, amount 
to about twelve thousand five hundred men. 


The peace establishment of Hadrian and his 
successors was composed of no less than thirty of 
these formidable brigades; and most probably 
formed a standing force of three hundred and 
seventy-five thousand men. Instead of being con¬ 
fined within ^el walls of fortified cities, which 
the Romans (^sidered as the refuge of weakness 
or pusillanimity! the legions.were encamped on 
the hanks of theVrea't rivers, and^ilorig the fron¬ 
tiers of the barbarians. As thejf^stations, for the 
most part, remained fixed and_permanent, we may 
venture to describe the distributi^.ro£the troops. 
Three legions vrere suffieientr dor Rntani. 1 he 
principal strength lav upon the Rhin^ and l)a- 
nulie, and consisted of sixteen legions, in the iol- 
lowiiig proportions: two in the Lowei-, and thtec 
in the Upper Germany; one in llluetia, one in 
NorieumfTour in IJaunonia, three in Maesia, and 
two Dacia. The defence of the Euphrates 
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CTIAP. "was entrusted to eight legions, six of whom were 
, planted in Syria, and the other two in Cappa- 
•docia. With regard to Egypt, Africa, and 
Spain, as they were far removed from any im¬ 
portant scene of war, a single legion maintained 
the domestic tranquillity of each of those great 
provinces. Even Italy was not left destitute of 
a military force. Ahput twenty thousand chosen 
soldiers, distinguished hy the titles of City Co¬ 
horts and Praetorian Guards, watched over the 
safety of the monarch and the capital. As the 
authors of almost every revolution that distracted 
the empire, the Praetorians will, very soon, and 
very loudly, demand our attention; but in their 
arms and institutions we cannot find any circiun- 
stance which discriminated them from the legions, 
unless it were a more splendid appeaiance, and a 
le.ss rigid discipline*^. 

Navy. The navy maintained by the emperors might 

seem inadequate to their greatile^; but it was 
fully sufficient for every useful vurposc of go¬ 
vernment. The ambition of the Romans was 
confined to thc^land; nor was ttiat wairlike peo¬ 
ple ever actuated hy the enterprising spirit which 
had prompted the navigators of Tyre, of Car¬ 
thage, and^^gyen of Marseilles, to enlarge the 
bounds -of the ^midd, and to explore the most 
remote co4sts of the ocean. To the Romans the 
ocean reniained an object of terror rather than 

“ Tacitus (AnntJ.iv. 5.) has given us a slate oftlie legions under 
Tiberius: and J)ion Cassius (1. Iv. p. 794 ) under AIcyTndcr Sevcnis. 

1 have endeavoured to fix on the proper medium between these two 
periods. Sec likewise Lipsiusde Maguitudine Romani, I. 5 c. 4 , 5. 
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• f cariosity'*'; the whole extent of the Mediter- CHaV. 
•-anean, after the destmctioii of Carthage, and ; 

the extirpation of tlic pirates, w’as inchulcd* 
within their provinces. The policy of the em¬ 
perors was directed only to preserve the peaceful 
dominion of that sea, and to protect the com¬ 
merce df their sobjects. With these moderate 
views, Augustus stationed <two permanent fleets 
in the most convenient ports of Italj% the one at 
Ravenna, on the Adriatic, the other at Misenum, 
in the l)ay of Naples. Experience seems at 

length to have convinced the ancients, that as 
soon as their g allics exceeded two, or at the most 
three ranks of oars, they were suited rather for 
vain pomp than for real service. Augustus him¬ 
self, in the victory of Actiura, had seen the supe¬ 
riority of lus own light frigates (they were called 
Liburnians) over the lofty but unwieldy castles 
of his rival*'’. Of these Liburnians he com¬ 
posed the t\m fleets of Ravenna and IMisenum, 
destined to (\jnmand, the one the eastern, the 
other the westei^j division of* the Mediterranean ; 
and to each of^the s(|oadron^-lie atliuhed a 
body of several thousand imirinee. Resides 
these two jtorts, ujneh may be considered as 
the principal seats of'Hic Roi^WwgaVy, a very 
considerable toree was statistied at frtj^ns, on 
the coast of l^rovence, and the Eiixine was 

* Tile Roiiiuna tried to disguise, by ttie pretcrici: of rcligfou- 
awe, their ignorance and terror. SeeTacit. Gerln.inu, c. J). 

^ Plutayglj. in Marc. Anton. And yet, if wc inaycrcditOt'i- 

31 U 5 , these monstrous'cabllfs were no more than ten feet atw ib' 

water, viy^lS... , 
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chAP. guarded by forty ships, and three thousand sol- 
' ^ diers. To all these we add the fleet which pre¬ 

served the comoranication between Gaul atrd 
Britain, and a g^eatlarttober of vessels constantly 
maintained on the Rhine and Danube, to harass 
the country, or to Intercept the passage of the 
barbarians'*®. If we review this general'state of 
the Imperial forces; ‘of the cavalry as well as 
infantry; of the legions, the auxiliaries, the guards, 
and the navy; the most liberal computation will 
Amountofnot allow US to fix the entire establishment by sea 
and by land at more than four hundred and fifty 
tbonsand men; a military power, which, however 
formidable it may seem, was equalled by a mo¬ 
narch of the last century, whose kingdom was 
confined within a single province of the Roman 
empire®^. 

We have attempted to explain the spirit which 
moderated, and the strength which supported, the 
theRoman power of Hadrian and the AntofiiR^s. We shall 
now endeavour, with clearness anS precision, to 
describe the provinces once tini)%d under their 
sway, but, at present, divided into so many inde¬ 
pendent and hostiPd states. 

Spain, the west^ extremity of the empire, 
of Europe,of^ the ancient world, has, in 
every age, invariably preserved the same natural 
limits; thi^ Pyrenaean mountains, the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and the Atlantic Ocean. That great 
peninsula, at present so unequally divided be- 


View of 
the pro¬ 
vinces of 


Spain. 


* See I.ipsius, de Magnitud. Rom. 1. i. c. 6. Tijs_sixteen last 
chapters of Vegetius relate to naval affairs. ^ 

® Voltairen^lecle de Louis XIV. c. 2^. It must, however, be 
remembered,'■.lat France still feels that extraordinary effori. 
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tv-een two sovereigns, was distrilnited by Au- CHA^ 
^nstus into three provinces, Lusitania, Baetica, 
and Tarraconensis. The kingdom of Portugal* 
now hlls the place of the warlike country of the 
Lusitanians; and the loss sustained by the for¬ 
mer, on the side of the East, is compensated by 
an accession of territory towards the North. The 
confines of Grenada and Andalusia correspond 
with those of ancient Beetica. The remainder 
of Spain, Gallicia and the Asturias, Biscay and 
Navarre, Leon, and the two Castillcs, Mnrcia, 
Valencia, Catalonia, and Arragon, all contri¬ 
buted to form the third and most considerable of 
the Roman governments, which, from the name 
of its capita], was styled the province of Tarra- 
gona’“. Of the native barbarians, the Celti- 
berians were the most powerful, as the Canta¬ 
brians and Asturians proved the most obstinate. 
Confident in the strength of their mountains, they 
were the Iast,«wlio submitted to the amis of 


st,w 

d>\i 


Rome, and thi\ first who threw oil' the yoke of 
the Arabs. 

Ancient Gaul, as-it cnntaine(^W -^| mle conn- Oanl. 
try between the Pyrenees, th^^lps,'•the Rhine, 
and the Ocean, was of grgiu^ extent than mo¬ 
dern France. To the dominos of -tVif^ttowerful 
monarchy, with its recent aci^CfSitions pt' Alsace 
and Lorraine, we must add the duchy if Savoy, 


See Strabo. 1. ii. It is natural enough to suppose, I b ii .A rragoii'. 
is derived from Tarraconensis, and several inodernswlio li.ne wriifeii 
in Latin, use those words as synonymous. It i# liowcur rerlain, 
that the Arr-r^ao, a liale stream which falls from i(n; I’yient-ts into 
the Ebro, first gave its natn| to a country, and gradually to a kin^- 
lorn. ,‘^css^’Anville, Geographic du Moyen Age, p 
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Chap, the cantons of Switzerland, the four elijctorates 
of the Rhine, and the territories of Liege, 
Luxeinhurgh, Hainault, Flanders, and Brabant. 
When Augustus ^ve laws to the conquests of 
his father, lie introduced a division of Gaul, 
equally adapted to the progress of the legions, 
to the course of the rivers, and to the ^principal 
national distinctions, which Lad coniprehended 
above an hundred independent statesThe 
sea-coast of the Mediterranean, Languedoc, Pro¬ 
vence, and Dauphin?, received their provincial 
appellation from the colony of Narbonne. 'Phe 
government of Aquitaine was extended from the 
Pyrenees to the Loire. The country between 
the Loire and the Seine was styled the Celtic 
Gaul, and soon borrowed a new denomination 
from the celebrated colony of Lugdiinum, or 
Lyons. The Belgic lay beyond tlie Seine, and 
in more ancient times had been bounded only 
by the Rliine; but a little bt-f(,;i,'l- the age of 
Csesar, the Germans, abusing the,', siijaaiority of 
valour, bad occupied a considerable ])ortion of 
the Belgic, ttt^c'tory. • The • Roman conquerors 
very eagerly eiiihtaced so flattering a circum¬ 
stance, and the Gallic; froritier of the Rhine, from 
Basil to ^I^den, re,e^ved'the pompous names of 
the and ■‘tani Lower Germany^\ Such, 

under the reign of the Antonmes, were the six 

Ode hundred and fifteen cities apjicar in the Nolitia of Gaul; 
and it is well knotpn that this appellation was applied not only to the 
capital town, but .to the whole territory of each state^ But Plutarch 
and Appian iny.fease the number of tribes to three or four hundred. 

"• D’Anv'tle. Notice de I’AncienoeiGaule. 
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provinces of Gaul; the Narbonnese, Aquitaine, CHA’. 
the Celtic, or Lyonnese, the Belgic, and the two > , 

Oermnnies. 

We have already had oociadon to mention the Britain, 
conquest of Britain, and to 6t the boundary of^ 
the Roman province in this island. It compre¬ 
hended ull England, Wales, and the Lowlands of 
Scotland, as far as the Fritlis of Dunbarton and 
Edinburgh. Before Britain lost her freedom, the 
country was irregularly divided between thirty 
tribes of barbarians, of whom the most consider¬ 
able were the Belgae in the West, the Brigantes 
in tlie North, the Silures in South Whales, and the 
Iceni ill Norfolk and Suffolk”. As far as we can 
either trace or credit the resemblance of manners 
and language, Spain, Gaul, and Britain were peo¬ 
pled by the* same hardy race of savages. Before 
they yielded to the Roman arms, they often dis- 
])uted the field, and often renewed the contest. 

After their suljijii.lsion, they constituted the western 
division of tl\ European provinces, which ex¬ 
tended from theyjolumns of Hercules to the wall 
of Aiitoninns, and from the mouth,. o£tbe Tagus 
to the sources of the Rhine a^jirUanub^ 

Before the Roman cont^u^, the countfy which Italy, 
is now called Lombardy, waSCJjot cor^sitfered as a 
ptiit of Italy. It had been ogetfpied bj^ power¬ 
ful colony of Gauls, who, settling themselves along 
the banks of the Po, from Piedmont to Romagna,., 
carried their arms and diffused their name from 
the Alps to the Apennine. The L^urians dwelt 

•= Whitaker's History of Mancliesler, vol. i. ry 3. 

VOL.V- 
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cftAP. on the rocky coast, which now forms the republic 
^ of Genoa. Venice was yet unborn; but the ter- 
Vitories of that sta|^ which lie to the east of the 
Adige, were inl&l^ by the Venetiaos'^ The 
middle part of thei^ninsula that now composes 
the dutchy of Tuscany and the ecclesiastical state, 
was the ancient seat of the Etruscans a\id Um¬ 
brians ; to the former of whom Italy was in¬ 
debted for the first nidinieuts of civilized life'’'. 
The Tyber rolled at the foot of the seven bills 
of Rome, and the country of the Sabines, the 
Latins, and the Vcdsci, from that river to the 
frontiers of Naples, was the theatre of her infant 
victories. On that celebrated ground the first 
consuls deserved triumphs, their successors adorn¬ 
ed Tillas . and their posterity have erected con¬ 
vents'*’. Capua and Campania possessed the 
immediate territory of Naples; the rest of the 
kingdom was inhabited by many warlike nations, 
the Marsi, the Samnites, the Ap^^liaIls, and the 
Lneaiiians; and the sea-coasfs ha. been covered 
by the flourishing 'colonies of ir’ne Greeks. We 
may remarjv-/bat when Augustus divided Italy 
into elev:‘jn' regioAfu the little province of Istria 
was annftixed to tha^sfeat of Roman sovereignty h 

lheTt» lian \ene^tli(5ugh often confounded with the Gauls, 

^ were more ]>( rbably of Illyrian origin. See M. Frerct, Memoires de 
I'Academie d.s Inscriptions, tom.xviii. 

’’ Sec Mallei Verona illustrata, I. i. 

'■ The first contrast was observed by the ancients. See Florus, 
i. 11. The secontf must strike every modern traveller. 

” Pliny (Hi»a.''Natur. 1. iii.) follows the divisiqa of Italy by 
Augustus. 
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Tlie'EnroppaTi provinres of Rome avpi'p pro- 
iLCted by tl^ course of the Rhine and tlic Danube. *' 
The latter of those mighty streams, which liscs at 'I'i'o Dj- 
the distartfce of only thirty miles from the former, 
flows above thirteen hnndred miles, for the most'""" 
part, to the south-east, collects tlic tribute of sixty 
navigablb rivers, and is, at length, througli six 
mouths, received into the Duxiue, wliich appears 
scarcely equal to such an accession of waters'®. 

The provinces of the Danu!)e soon .'letjuircd I lie 
general apjiellation of Illyricurn, or the Illyrian 
frontier’'', and were esteemed the most warlike of 
the empire; but they disserve to be more particu¬ 
larly considered under the names of Rlia?tia, Nori- 
cum, Pannonia, Dalmatia, Dacia, Mmsia, Thrace, 
Macedonia, and Greeciv 

The province of Rhcetia, which soon extin- Hiixna, 
gnished the name of the Vindelieians, extended 
from the summit of the Alps to the hanlcs of the 
Danube ; fromi,,ks*sonrce, as far as its conflux with 
the Inn. 'I’he Mreatest part of the (l.at connlry 
is subject to the Vle’ctor of Bilvaria ; the city of 
Augsburgh is ])rotc^:fcd by the cor:sTr',.'ir<)n ot the 
German empire; the Grisons^re sate \n their 
mountains, and the cnmit5y7j&f Tirol i/ ranked 
among the numerous provint^ of tho->pnsc ol 
Austria. 


The wide extent of territory which iflincluded Norjcnin 

1 lit: andj’tn- 

between the Inn, the Danube, and the &avc; 


Tournefort, Voyages eii Grece cL As'ic Mine^jTo, letlre xviii. 

^ Tlie namf of Illjtficum originally belonged iINbe sea-coast of 
Lhe Hadriatic, and was gradually extended by the Horf^ns from th'- 
Alps to the'^uxine sea. Sfterini Pannonia, I i. 
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Austria, Styria, Carinthia, Carniola, tSe Lower 
Hungary, and Sclavonia, was knowul to the an¬ 
cients under the names of Noricum and Pannonia. 
In their original st^ of independence, liieir fierce 
inhabitants were intimately connected. Under the 
Roman government they were frequently united, 
and they still remain the patrimony of'a single 
family. They now ^contain the residence of a 
German prince, who styles himself Emperor of the 
Romans, and form the centre, as well as strength, 
of the Austrian power. It may not be improper to 
observe, that if we except Bohemia, Moravia, the 
northern skirts of Austria, and a part of Hungary, 
between the Teyss and the Danube, all the other 
dominions of the House of Austria were comprised 
within the limits of the Roman empire. 

Dalmatia, to which the name of Illyricum more 
properly belonged, was a long, but narrow tract, 
between the Save and the Adriatic. The best 
part of the sea-coast, which stiH'r^^ains its ancient 
appellation, is a province of thc^ Venetian state, 
and the seat of th^ little repiihlift of Riigusa. The 
inland p;i^'6r*ijave assumed the Sclavoiiian names 
of Crqatia' and “^osnia; the former obeys an 
Austria^ governor.yi he l atter a Turkish pasha; 
but thgijyhole. cbtljhtry is still infested by tribes 
of barb^ians, wllose savage independence irre¬ 
gularly marks the doubtful limit of the Christian 
and Mahometan power*. 

" A Veneria^ traveller, the Abbate Fords, has lately given us 
some accounV^t those very obscure countries. B*. the geography 
and antiquities of the western Illyricum can be expected only from 
the niuni^ race of the emperor, ils sovereign. 
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Aitdr"the Danube had received the waters of chap 
■J ie Teyss knd the Save, it acquired, at least ^ 
among tb/Greeks, the name of Ister®. It for- Muiaand 
merly divided Maesia and Dacia, the latter 
which, as we have already seen, was a conquest 
of Trajan, and the only province beyond the 
river. If we enquire into the present state of 
those countries, we shall fitid that, on the left 
hand of the Danube, Teineswar and Transylvania 
have been annexed, after many revolutions, to 
the crown of Hungary; whilst the principalities 
of Moldavia and Walachia acknowledge the su¬ 
premacy of the Ottoman Porte. On the right 
band of the Danube, Maesia, which, during the 
middle ages, was broken into the barbarian king¬ 
doms of Servia and Bulgaria, is again united in 
Turkish slavei'y. 

The appellation of Roumelia, which is still 
bestowed by the Turks on the extensive countries „,,i, ai,a 
of Thrace, M'jcedonia, and Greece, preserves 
the memory oP their ancient state under- the 
Roman empire. 4n 'the time *of the Antonines, 
the martial regions^ 6f Thrace, from moun¬ 
tains of Haenius and Rhodopf^fo the Bomhorns 
and the Hellespont, Iwd ass’^wd the fo’pi of a 
province. Notw’ithstanding th^bange of^asters 
and of religion, the new city dfTR.ome, f’ouMded 
by Constantine on the banks of the Bolphorus, 
has ever since remained the capital of a great 
monarchy. The kingdom of Macedpnia, which, 

" The Savenises near the confines of Jitria, vras consi¬ 
dered by the more early Gijeeki as the principal 3t\m of the 
Danube. 
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CHAP, under tlie reign of Alexander, gave lax^Cto Asia, 
derived more solid advantages frornttbe policy 
of the-two Philips; and with its' dependencies of 
Epirus and Thcaiaflly, extended From ..^Egean 
to the Ionian sea. When we reflect bn the fame 
of Thebes and Argos, of Sparta ^and Athens, we 
can scarc(*ly persuade ourselves, thsd-so riiany im¬ 
mortal republics of Ancient Greece were lost iu a 
single province of the Roman empire, which, from 
the superior influence of the Achaean league, was 
usually denominated the proviuce of Achaia.\ 

A^a Ml- Such was the state of Europe under the Roman 
emperors. The provinces of Asia, without ex¬ 
cepting the transient conquests of Trajan, are all 
comprehended within the limits of the Turkish 
jiowcr. Rut, instead of following the arbitrary 
divisions of d('s])otisiu and ignorance, it will be 
safer for us, as well as more agreeable, to observe 
tlie indelible characters of nature. Tin; name of 
Asia Minor is attributed with so«ie propriety to 
the peninsula, which, confined henvixt the Euxine 
and the Mediterrtinean, advan/es from the Eu¬ 


phrates to.^rrds Europe. The,most extensive and 
tlourishing'distri^bi^estward of mount Taurus and 
the rivftv Halys, dj^iified by the Romans 
with t^exclusivafritle of Asia. The jurisdiction 
of tlsatprovinc^\xtended over the ancient mo- 
narchiesvof Troy, Lydia, and Phrvgia, the mari- 


' time countries of the Pamphylians, Lycians, and 
Carians, and, the Grecian colonies of Ionia, which 
cciualled i^arts, though not in arm^, the glory 
of their/parent, The kujigdoms of Bithynia 
and I’^tus possessed the northern si^.e of llic 
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pcniiisuki^from Constantinople to Trebizond. chA.P. 
On the opposite side, the province of Cilicia ^ 

was terniAated by the mountains of Syria: the* 
inland cmintry, separated frpm.llie Roman Asia 
by the river Halys, and from Armenia 'by the 
Euphrates, had once formed the independent king¬ 
dom ofXJappadocia. In this place w e may observe, 
that the northern shores clf the Euxine, beyond 
Trebizond in Asia, and beyond the Danube in 
Europe, acknowledged the sovereignty of the 
emperors, and received at their hands either tri¬ 
butary ])rinces or Roman gan isons. Budzak, Criin 
Tartary, Circassia, and Mingrelia, arc the modern 
appellations of those savage countries"''. 

Uiulci' the successors of Alexander, Syria was Syria, 
the seat of the Seleucidae, who reigned 
U|)per Asia', till the successful revolt of the Par- "nc. 
thians confined their dominions betw'een the 
Euphrates and the Mediterranean. When Syria 
became subject to the Romans, it formed the 
eastern frontutr of their empire: nor did that 
province, in its jutniost latitude, know any other 
bounds than the mountains of Cappadocia to the 
north, and towards the south) thet c>^i6nes of 
Egypt, and the Red Sea. (^f'hoenicia avd Pales¬ 
tine were sometimes annexed to, and iiometimes 
separated from, the jurisdietjon of Syfih. ^ The 
former of these was a narrow and ro^iky coast; 
the latter was a territory scarcely superior tg^ 

Wales, either in fertility or extent Yet Phoe- 

I 

See the l’cri|)lu.i of Arrian. He examined .'}e coasts of the 
Eoxinc, when he was governor of Cappadocia. 
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cfiAP. nicia and Palestine will for ever 1 jte in the 
' , memory of mankind; since America, as well as 

'Europe, has received letters from the, one, and 
reli^On from the other®*. A sandy desert alike 
destitute of wood and water skirts mong the 
doubtful confine of Syria, from the Euphrates to 
the Red Sea. The wandering life of the Arabs 
was inseparably connected with their independ¬ 
ence ; and wherever, on some spots less barren 
than the rest, they ventured to form any settled 
habitations, they soon became subjects to the 
Roman empire®*. 

The geographers of antiquity have frequently 
hesitated to what portion of the globe they should 
ascribe Egypt®'. By its situation that celebrated 
kingdom is included within the immense pen¬ 
insula of Africa; but it is accessible only on the 
side of Asia, whose revolutions, in almost every 
period of history, Egypt has humbly obeyed. A 
Roman prafect was seated on the gplendid throne 
of the Ptolemies; and the iron /Sceptre of the 

“ The progress of religion is well’known. The use of letters 
was in trod uc»d"9rfoiig the savages of Eiirqoe alxiiit fifteen hundred 
years beforj Cnrist; antjkjhe Europeans carried them to A mcrica 
about fifteL centuries aukAthe Christian ira. But in j period of 
three thousand years, the fy^niciaii aljihabet received considerable 
alterations^^ it passed •trough the hands of the Greeks .ind 
Romani- t " V 

Dion ^assius, lib. Ixviii. p. 1131. 

Ptolemy and Strabo, with the modern geographers, fix the 
'Isthmus of Suez .as the boundary of Asia and Africa. Dionysius, 
Mela, Pliny, Sallust, Hirtius, and Solinus, have preferred for that 
jiurpose the westJm branch of the Nile, or even the great 
bathmus, or d^^nt, which last would assjgn to sAsu, not only 
Egypt, but paft of Libya. 
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Mainaluke,8 is now in the Lands of a Turkish chAp. 
pasha. The Nile flows down the countr^j^above. j-^ 
five hunched miles from the tropic of Cancer td 
the Mediterranean, and marks, on either sidcj^fhe 
extent ot^fertility by the measure of its'inunda- 
tions. Cyrene, situate towards the west, and 
along tlie sea-coast, was first a Greek colony, 
afterwards a province of Egypt, and is now lost 
in the desert of Barca. 

From Cyrene to the ocean, the coast of Africa Africa, 
extends above fifteen hundred miles; yet so 
closely is it pressed between the Mediterranean 
and the Sahara, or sandy desert, that its breadth 
seldom exceeds fourscore or an hundred miles. 

The eastern division was considered by the Ro¬ 
mans as the more peculiar and proper province 
of Africa. ' Till the arrival of the Phoenician co¬ 
lonies, that fertile country was inhabited by the 
Libyans, the most savage of mankind. Under 
the immediate jurisdiction of Carthage, it be¬ 
came the centn; of commerce and empire; but 
tlie rei'iiblic of Cjirthage is now degenerated 
in' ,';i feeble and disorderly states of Tripoli 
. vS. The military government of Algiers 
i! . , the wide extent of Numidia, as it was 
>'h ( ,.,)i'tcd under Massinissla, and Jugertha; but 
) liit time of Augustus, thf limits of Npmidia 
s.erc contracted ; ’and, at least, two thb'ds of the 
(1 "Ury acquiesced in the name of Mauritania. 

' 'he epithet of Caesariensis. - The genuine 
; I 'a, or country of the llloors, which, 

■ : • ’.incieht city of Tingi, or T'.^gier, was 

' (i by the appellation of Tyigitana, is 
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CIIaP. represented by tbe modern kingdom of Salle, 
. on the'Ocean, so infamous at present for its pira¬ 
tical depredations, was noticed by the rispmans, as 
the ^^reme object of their power, and almost of 
their get-graphy. A city of their foundation may 
still be discovered near Mequinez, the residence 
of the barbarian whom we condescend to style 
the Lmperor of Morocco; bnt it does not appear, 
that his more southern dominions, Morocco itself, 
and Segelmessa, were ever comprehended within 
tlie Roman [)rovince. The western parts of Africa 
are intersected by the branches of mount Atlas, a 
name so idly celebrated by the fancy of poets""; 
but which is now diflused over the immense (jceaii 
that rolls between the ancient and the new con¬ 
tinent"^. 


'I 'ic Medi¬ 
terranean 
with Its 
islands. 


Having now finished the circuit of “the Roman 
empire, we may observe, that Africa is divided 
from Spain by a narrow' strait of about twelve 
miles, through which the Atlantic^fiows into the 
Mediterranean. The columns of Ilcrculcs, so 
famous among the .ancients, yere two inouiitams 
which seenjgd.to have been torn asundci io - mi 

convulsic^i of the .elements; and at th ' i ii 
(■ \ 

Tile iSng range, nnJUratc height, and gtuile , < , > le 

mount Atlas (sec Sliaw'sTravels, p. t.) are very unliki ,i - > . i\ 
mountain iThich rears its head into the clouds, and seems in . i ri 
the heavens. The peak ofTenenff, on tbj contrary, rises a . 
and a half aliove the surface of the sea, and as it was in ijo 
visited by the Phoenicians, might engage the notice of ilie '' 
pocte. See BufFon, Histoire Naturelle, tom. i. p. 31'-’. ll,’..' i 
Voyages, tom. ii. i 

M. de Volpffre, torn, xiv, p. 207- unsuppurtee Ja ■ ■ 

or probabilityj^s generously bestowed the Canary Isl iid , 

Roman empire. 
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the European mountain, the fortress of Gibraltar CHAP, 
is now seated. The whole extent of the l^editer- , , 

ranean Sea, its coasts, and its islands, were com¬ 
prised within the Roman doibinion. Of the'^rger 
islands, the two Balcares, which derive tlieir name 
of Majorca and Minorca from their respective' 
size, are subject at present, the former to Spain, 
the latter to Great Britain.* It is easier to deplore 
the fate, than to describe the actual condition of 
Corsica. Two Italian sovereigns assume a regal 
titl(! from .Sardinia and Sicily. Crete, or Candia, 
with Cyprus, and most of the smaller islands ol 
Greece and Asia, have been subdued by the Turkish 
arms; whilst the little rock of Malta defies their 
power, and has emerged, under the government of 
its militarv Order, into fame and opulence. 

This long enumeration of provinces, whose (Aiural 
broken ir.igmeni'- iiavc formed so many powerful 
kiagdoiii'-, mi^l.t .dmost induce us to forgive the emiurc, 
var-,. of the ancients. Dazzled with 

ill. I -I'. ., the irresistible strength, and 

I .1. ,! modcratiDn of the emperors, 

, \ • r.;,' iiiselves to despise, and sonic- 
,1) i. I . outlying countries which had 
li ill ; . loymcnt of a barbarous indc- 
; i .i. 11(1 .1 gradually usurped the licence 

. oiiioiii i; ; , ! e Roman, monarchy r»yth the 
ot •'.( ‘ 'iii ; But the tempei, as well as 
i.io.KiL, .. model'll historian, require a more 
ii,'. 111! , ■ .le language. lie may impress a 

a ... '.lie greatness of Rome, by observ- 

r. .. 'I ; . s (ir.mds Chemins, I. lii. c.2, 3, 1. a very 
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ing that the empire was above two thoasand miles 
in breadth, from the wall of Antoninus and the 
Northern limits of Dacia, to mount Atlas and the 
tropig^pf Cancer; that it extended, in len^, more 
than twee thousand miles from the Western Ocean 
to the Euphrates; that it was situated in the finest 
part of the Temperate Zone, between the twenty- 
fourth and fifty-sixth degrees of northern latitude ; 
and that it was supposed to contain above sixteen 
hundred thousand square miles, for the most part 
of fertile and well cultivated land“^ 

* See Tempicman’s Survey of the Globe; but I distrust both 
ihe Doctor's learning and his maps. 
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CHAP. II. 

0 / the Union and internal Prosperity of the Ronuin 
,Empire, in the Age of the Antoihnes. 

It is not alone by the ‘rapidity, or extent of 
conquest, that we should estimate the greatness of 
Rome. The sovereign of the Russian deserts 
commands a larger portion of the globe. In the 
seventh summer after his passage of the Helles¬ 
pont, Alexander erected the Macedonian trophies 
on the banks of the nyphasis\ Within less than 
a century, the irresistible Zingis, and the Mogul 
princes of his race, spread their cruel devasta¬ 
tions and transient empire, from the sea of China, 
to the confines of Egypt and Germany." But 
the fi'! . ■(' of Roman power was raised and 

pr' . ^visdom of ages. The oliedient 

p.'KvM. . i,l ' ■ in and the AntonineS were 

iiniu'i ! ,(1 adorned by arts. They 

m’gi I o.. ,1- 11' ' 'lifter from the partial abuse 

o' (l- ^ gat' d aatiio ';v; but the general principle 

- ' ci III."‘iil e., >\ ise, simple, and beneficent, 

'i i < ■ religion of their ancestors, 

b Isi in civi! b ,,,,iiirs and advantages thT^were 
I .Kalu " grees, to an equality with their 

' 'i’ti'.v Were I’/TU the midway between Labor and Delhi, 

i i, • , ,1 in Hlndostan were confined to the Punjab, 

’ (lb vv, lo.,. ' i I ihc great streams of the Indus. 

S' .■•'Ip, iIistoire (les Huns, 1. xv, »vi, and xvii. 
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CHAP. I^.Tlie policy of the emperors and the senate, 
as far as it concerned religion, was happily se- 
Universal conded^ by the reflections of the enlightened, and 
toie 7 atiLi. habits of the superstitious, part of their 

subjects^ The various modes of worship, which 
prevailed in the Roman world, were all con¬ 
sidered by the people, as equally true; *by the 
philosopher as equally False; and by the magistrate, 
as equally useful. And thus toleration produced 
not only mutual indulgence, but even religions 
concord. 

or die The superstition of the people was not embit- 
peo|iK ijy j^piy mixture of theological rancour; 

nor was it confined by the chains of any specu¬ 
lative system. The devout polytheist, though 
fondly attached to his national rites, admitted 
with implicit faith the different religions of the 
earth'. Fear, gratitude, and curiosity, a dream 
or an omen, a singular disorder, or a distant 
journey, perpetually disposed him to nmltiply 
the articles of his belief, and to euhi.irr lie i ■ ; 
of his protectors. The thin tip p^- 

gan mythology was interwoVI t; .'I'.ii v.ij-khi'. 'eu 
not discordant materials. As so" n n ..- .d 
lowed that sages and heroes, li' 'i.id ,r 


^ 1 rttie is not any write-who describt. .n ■■ [. C , , r r 

Herodotus, the true genius of Polythcis; I ll^ i ■ in 
may be found in Mr. Hume's Natural H . 1 ( 1 ", ,i| |; 'i ,, ,i, .i di. 

best contrast in Itossuel’s Universal Hir,' ■, -v ,ii. .'.-i. 
of an intolerant spirit ap[)car in the con ... i nl I'l..- ( . v. I. m. (..c 
Juvenal, Sat. XV.) ; and the Christians, " "■ C . ... > li.. in 

under the Homan empire, formed a vi r . ■ ei 

important indeed, that the discussion " h s, i .. ' -p r 

of this work. 
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who had died for the benefit of tiieir countr)", CHAT*, 
were exalted to a state of power and immortality, 
it was universally confessed, that they deserved, ' 
if not the adoration, at least the reverence; of 
all mankind. The deities of a thousand'groves 
and a thousand streams possessed, in peace, their 
local and respective influence; nor could the 
Roman who deprecated the. wrath of the Tiber, 
deride the Egyptian who presented his offering 
to the beneficent genius of the Nile. 7 'he visible 
powers of natui'c, the planets, and the elements, 
were the same throughout the universe. The 
invisible governors of the moral world were 
inevitably east in a similar monld of fiction ami 
allegory. Every virtue, and even vice, acquired 
its divine representative ; every art and profes¬ 
sion its patron, whose attributes, in the most dis¬ 
tant ages and countries, were uniformly derived 
from the character of their peculiar votaries. A 
republic of gods of such opposite tempers and in¬ 
terest rc(|uired, in every system, the moderating 
hand of a sujiiemc magistrate,Mvhn, by the pro¬ 
gress of knowledge and flattery, was gradually 
inves'i'd with the sublime perfectiwns of an 
Eternal Parent, and an Omnipotent Monarchb 
Such ua- the rnikl spirit of antiquity, that the 
nation^ weie less attentive to /he difference;,;lij?rt( 

(O liir ndd ance, of their religious worship, 

i c (oi alv. flic Roman, ^.nd the Barbarian, as 

f ‘ I I rs. and jirelensions of ihc soverei/^n of Olym- 

I'li • a.r'v •• '^nbed m the xvih book of the Iliad : in the 

(•leck I ni- h 'ih Mr. Pope, without perceiving it, has 

■ Jiipro'-'v' li,': in(.ni<( v 
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et before their respective altars, easily pei- 
themselves, that under various names, and 
with various ceremonies, they adored the same 
deities. The elegant mythology of Homer gave 
a beautiful, and almost a regular form, to the 
polytheism of the ancient world^. 

Ofnliiio- The philosophers of Greece deduced .their mo- 
sopFier*. jjjg nature of man, rather than from 

that of God. They meditated, however, on tlie 
Divine Nature, as a very curious and important 
speculation; and in the profound inquiry, they 
displayed the strength and weakness of the human 
understanding'’. Of the four most celebrated 
schools, the Stoics and the Platonists endeavoured 
to reconcile the jarring interests of reason and 
piety. They have left us the most sublime proofs 
of the existence and perfections of the first cause; 
but, as it was impossible for them to conceive the 
creation of matter, the workman in the Stoic 
philosophy was not sufficiently distinguished from 
the work ; whilst, on the contrary, the spiritual 
God of Plato and his disciples, resembled an idea, 
rather than a substance. The opinions of the 
Academics, and Epicureans were of a Icsb reli¬ 
gious cast; but whilst the modest scien . i' die 
former induced them to doubt, the ji' ii - ■ 


(jHAP. thej HI 
/shaded 


‘ See for instance, Cccsar de Bell. Gall. vi. I' ''.'.i . _ : .’.i- 
tury or two the Gauls themselw? applied to ll e;, n..- e ii,.n .s 
Mc..,iiry, ^ A.^/uiio, &'c. 

‘ The admirable work of Cicero de Natur > j' ■ i, ■ 

clue we have to guide us through the dark . n . ,! i > il - 

reprcienta with candour, and confutes Will) : h.i ' ,.. ji. < 
the philotophers. 
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iiorance of the latter urged them to deny, 4 he CHAP.' 
providence of a Sopreme Rnler. The spint 
inquiry, prompted by emnlation, and supported 
by freedom, had divided the ^blic teachers of 
philosophy into a variety of contending'sects; 
bnt the ingenuous youth, who, from every part, 
resorted to Athens, and tire other seats of learn¬ 
ing in the Roman empire, were alike instructed 
in every school to reject and to despise the religion 
of the multitude. How, indeed, was it possible, 
that a philosopher shonid accept, jis divine 
truths, the idle tales of the poets, and the in¬ 
coherent traditions of antiquity; or, that he 
should adore, as gods, those imperfect beings 
whom he must have despised, as men ! Against 
such unworthy adversaries, Cicero condescerrded 
to employ the arms of reason and eloquence; 
but the satjfe of Lucian was a much more ade¬ 
quate, as well as more efficacious, weapon. We 
may he well assured, that a writer, conversant 
with the world, would never have ventured to 
expose the gods of his country to public ridicule, 
had they not already been the objects of secret 
contempt among the polished ^and enlightened 
orders of society’. 

Notwithstanding the fashionable irreligion 
which prevailed in the age of the Antofuat!?, 
both the interest of the priests and the credu¬ 
lity of the people were suffip.ientb^respected._ In 
their wiitings and conversation, the {rtrirdsbpher's 

I do not pretffnd to assert, that, in this irreligious age, the na¬ 
tural terrors of superstition, dreams, omena, apparitiona, &c. had 

lo't their efhracy, 

'. 01 . 1 . 


K 
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asserted the indepeqdent dignity of 
reason; but they resigned their Jifctions to the 
commands of law and of cnstom. Vjl^ing, with 
a smile of pity; indnlgeoce, the various 
errors of the vulgar, they dit^p^fly practised 
the ceremonies of their fathers,,^devoutly fre¬ 
quented the tonples of the go(k; and sometimes 
condescending to a!et .n«part on the theatre of 
superstition, they concealed' the sentiments <df an 
Atheist under the sacerdotal robes. ReasonCTS 
of such a temper were scarcely inclined to wran^e 
about their respective modes of faith, or of wor¬ 
ship. It was indifferent to them what shape 
the folly of the mnltitude might chuse to assume j 
and fhey approached, with the same inward con¬ 
tempt, and the same external reverence, the altars 
of the Lybian, the Olympian, or the Capitoline 
Jupiter®. 

It is not easy to conceive from whaf motives 
a spirit of persecution could introduce itself into 
the ■ Roman councils. The magistrates could not 
be actuated by k blind, though honest bigotry, 
since the magistrates were themselves philoso¬ 
phers ; and the schools of Athens had given laws 
to the senate. They could not be impelled by 
ambition or tfftaee, as the temporal and ecclesi- 
astiuii powers were united in the same hands. 
Ihe pontiffs were chosen among the most illns- 
triops of the senatpej-* and the oflBce of Supreme 


Of them»' 
gistratc. 


* Socrates, Epictmis, Cicero, and Plutarch, always inculcated a 
decent reverence fe the religkia of their own country, and of man¬ 
kind. Ilte devotion of Epicurus was assiduous and exemplary. 
Diogen. Ltert. x. 10. 
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Pontiff was constantly exercised by the emperors ..CHAP, 
themselves. , They knew and vahaed the advan- 
tages 6f ffeligion, as it is connected with civil; 
goTcmment. Usey encocnraged-the public fes-’,. 
tivals which hnmapize the maoners of the people. 

They managed,;;the arts of divindtioni as a con- 
veniertt itfttmlMDt of ptdicy-, and they respected, 
as the firmest bond of society; the nsefiil persna- 
sk»n, that, either in this or in a fnture life, the 


crime of peijnry is most assnredly punished by 
the avenging godsl But whilst they acknow¬ 
ledged the general advantages of religion, they 
were convinced, that the various modes of wor¬ 


ship contributed alike to the same salutary pur¬ 
poses; and that, in every country, the form of 
superstition, which had received the sanction of 
time and experience, was the best adapted to 
the climate, and to its inhabitants. Avarice and in thf pro¬ 
taste very frequently despoiled the vanquished 
nations of the elegant Sftatues of their gods, and 
the rich ornaments of their temples^; but, in 


the exercise of the religion which they derived 
from their ancestors, they nnifbnnly experienced 
the indulgence, and even protection, of the Ro¬ 
man conquerors. The province of Gaul seems, 
and indeed only seems, an excfSpttim to this om- 
versal toleration, ynder the epeaoas preieSrt 
of abolishing human sacrifices, the emperors Tibe¬ 
rias and Claudios suppressed 


• Polybiiu, 1. vu c. 53, 54. Juvenal, Sat. lUi. laments that in 
his time this apprehcosion had lost much of 

See the fate of Syracuse, Taieotum, Ambwwa, Corialh, &c. 
the conduct of Verres, in Cicero (Actio ii. Orat. 4.), and the luuali 
practice of governors, in the viiilh Satire of Juvenal. 
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CHAP,, 



At Rome:. 


jlf the Draids“: but the priests themselves, their 
gods and their altars, subsisted in p^^ful obscu¬ 
rity till the 6 nal destruction of Pagatrttm^. 

Rome, the capital of a great monarchy, was 
incessantly filled with subjects and strangers from 
every part of *'the world who^all introduced 
and enjoyed the favourite superratioits of their 
native country'*. 'Eirery city in the empire was 
justified in maintaining the purity of its ancient 
ceremonies; and the Homan senate, using the 
common privilege, sometimes interposed, to check 
this inundation of foreign rites. The Egyptian 
superstition, of all the most contemptible and 
abject, was frequently prohibited; the temples 
of Serapis and Isis demolished, and their wor¬ 
shippers banished from Rome and Italy But 
the *eal of fanaticism prevailed over the cold 
and feeble efforts of policy. The exiles returned, 
the proselytes multiplied, the temples were re¬ 
stored with increasing iplendor, and Isis and 


" Suelon. in Claud*. —Plin. Hist. Nat. xxx. 1. 

” PeUoutier Hiatoire dts Celtes, tom. vi. p. £30—252. 

“ Seneca Consolat. ad Helviain, p. 74. Edit. Lips. 

'* Dionysius Halicani. Antiquitat. Roman. 1. ii. 

“ In the year of TtofOt 701, the temple of fsis and Senpis was 
demolished by the oed0«f the Senate (Dion Cassius, 1. td. p. 252.}, 
,-'nd eii?n by the hands ajf the consul (Valerius Maiimus, 1.-3.), 
Alter the death of Cftiar, it was restored at the public expence 
(Dion, 1. xlviu p. 501.). When Augustus was ih Egypt, he revered 
the majesty of Serapis (Dion, 1. il. p. 647.) j but in the Pomjerium 
of, and a irile-vaiiilO'it, he prohibited the worship of the 

Egyptian g^i (Dion, I, liii. p. 679. 1. liv. p. 735.). They re¬ 
mained, however, very fashionable under his reign (Ovid, de Art. 
Amand. I. 1.) and that of his successor, till the justice of Tiberius 
was provoked to some acts of severity. (See Tacit. Annal. ii. 85. 
Joseph. Ailtiquit. 1. xviii. c. 3.) 
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Serapis at length assumed their place among CHAP, 
the Roman.deities*®. Nor was this indnleience 
departure Ifirom the old maxims of government. ’ 

In the purest ages of the commonwealth, Cybele 
and iEsculapius had been invited by solemn em¬ 
bassies *^; enstnmary to tempt the 

protectors, of^^ieged cideSj^y the promise of 
more distinguished honours fntio they possessed 
in their native country*^' Rome gradually be¬ 
came the common tetqple hf her subjects; and 
the freedom of the city was b^towed on all the 
gods of mankind 

II. The narrow policy of preserving, without Freedom 
any foreign mixture, the pure blood of tlie 
cient citizens, had checked the fortune, and 
hastened the ruin, of Athens and Sparta. The 
aspiring genius of Rome sacrificed vanity to 
ambition, and deemed it more prudent, as well 
as honourable, to adopt virtue and merit for her 
own wheresoever they^lPere found, among slaves 
or strangers, enemies or barbarians'". During 
the most flourishing sera of the, Athenian com¬ 
monwealth, the number of- citizens gradually 
decreased from about thirty ** to twenty-one 


“ Tertullian in Apologetic, c. 6. p. 74.^ Edit. Harercamp. 1 
am inclined to attribute their establishment td-fhe devotion of the 
Flavian family. 

” See Livy, 1. xi. and xlii. 

’• Macrob. Saturnalia, 1. iii. c. 9. He gives ns a form of evocation. 

“ Minutius Faelix in Octavio, p. 54., Amobius, I. vi. p. tJ5. 

* Tacit. Annal. xi. 24. The Orbis Romanur of the' learned 
Spanheim is a complete history of the prograssive admission of La- 
tium, Italy, and the provinces, to the freedom of Some. 

Herodotus, v. 97. It should seetn, however, that he foHowed 
a large and popular estimation. 
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^iHAP^thoiisand on /ihe tlia 

rj_^^I^/'gtoffth njf tbi* Roaian repab!R^'^';^^U]|^:'dia- 
cover,!^^ notfrLtbStapdiDg'.Nifefe At- 

mands%f Wi^^Aad wbo, 

in tbe'first cefl^ I\il!ia 8 , amounted 

to no inoR)^,|&i»>'^^ty 4 btt!d A^sand, were 
mnltiplifed; ‘ c 6 tomedi^ent of the 

social of font'hundred and 

sixty-three’thousand inehi dble to 'bear arms in 
the service of tbeur,l<»ontlY®. When the allies 
of Rome clmmed ah equal ^hare of honours and 
privileges^ the senate indeed preferred the chance 
of arms to an i^ominioUs concession. The Sam- 
nites and the Lucanians paid the severe penalty 
of their rashness; but the rest of the Italian 
‘states', as they successively returned to their 
duty, were admitted into the bosoin of the re¬ 
public and soon contrihated to the ruin of 
public freedom. Under a deinocratical govern¬ 
ment, the dfixens exerciite'the powers of sove¬ 
reignty; and those powers will be first abused, 
and afterwards lest, if they are committed to an 
hnwieldy multitude. But when the popular 
assemblies had been suppressed by tbe adminis¬ 
tration of the'emperors, tbe conquerors were 
distinguisbed fNwif‘the vanquished nations, only 
Vs'-tile first add most honourable order of sub¬ 
jects; and their increase, however rapid, was 
no longer exposed to the same dangers. Yet 

, “4theiuip»^l)eijmosopbi8t.l,Ti. |x.S 72 . Edit. Casaubon. Meur- 
liiM de FortHoA c. 4. 

\r, “ See a very ajjcurale collection of the numbers of each Lustrum 
in M. de Beaufort, Republique Romaiue, I. iv. c. 4. 

■'Appiaft.de Bell. Civil, l.i. Velleius Paterculus, l.ii. c. 15, 16 , 17. 
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,^?^E RQMAN, 

tlie.^|W?|i|tgr|»oe8, wio adored,the imb^P of 

AngiltJ^^pardo^ witU t^;;8tilia;ert c^, the^ ^ 1, 
jUman pao^a^ difiti^^ the W- ’' 
dom %Jf»^€pt liberality “. 

Till the priil^egeiPHlpmans had been pro-Italy, 
greesively’tffliwiuled to^ll^^^he inhabitants of the 
empire, .an^pS^t; dig^)a|idoti-"w^ preserved 
between Italy, and tbe^pr4t%ce9. ‘The former 
was esteemed the cent)*'of,j|bIIc anity, and the 
firm basis of fihe con«3tati(^ Italy claimed the 
birth, or at least the residei^, of the emperors 
and the senateThe estates of the Italians 
were exempt from taxes, their persdns from the 
arbitrary jurisdiction of governors. Their mu¬ 
nicipal corporations, formed after the perfect 
model of the capital, were entrusted, under the 
immediate fcye of the snpreme power, with the 
exeentioQ of the lap^ .From the foot of the 
Alps to the extremity of Cpilabria, all the natives 
of Italy were bom (jcitizt^s of Rome. Their 
partial distinctions were obliterated, and they 
insensibly coalesced into one great nation, united 
by language, manners, and .civil iastitntions, and 
equal to the weight of a powerful empire, TTie 
republic gloried in her generous -policy, and was 
frequently rewarded by the and services of 

“ Mosccd^ had advised him to declar^, by ooc edict, all his sub¬ 
ject, scitizens. But we may justly suspect that the histor ian Dion 
was the author of a counsel, so much adapted to the yoAtice of bit 
own age, and so little to that of Augustus. 

*The senators were obliged to have oob-third of thw own 
landed property in Italy. See Plin. 1. vi. ep. Ifl. q*hfict^n 
was reduced by Marcus to ono.fourth. Smoe the of Xl^an, 

Italy bad sunk nearer to the level of the provinoea. 
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SHAP. her adopted sotis. Had she always conhnal the 
distinetion of I^omans to the anci^Ht families 
• within the walls of the city, that name 

would have been deprived of some of its noblest 
omameBts, Virgil was a native of Mantua; Ho¬ 
race was inclined to;;donht whether be should 
call himselfor a Lne^an; it was 
in Padua that an Mgtdrian Was fonnd worthy to 
record the majestic std'fes of Roman victories. 
The patriot family, of the Catos emerged from 
Tnsoulum; and "^I^e little town of Arpinum 
claimed the double honour of producing Marius 
and Cicero, the former of whom deserved, after 
Romulus and Camillns, to be styled the Third 
Founder of Rome; and the latter, after saving 
his country from the designs of Catiline, enabled 
her to contend with Athens for the (jalm of elo¬ 
quence®’^. 

iTie pro- The provinces of the empire (as they have 

\inccs. described in the' proving chapter) were 

destitute of any pubKc fodce, or constitutional 
freedom. In Etruria, in Greece®®, and in GauP, 
it was the frst care of.tbe senate to dissolve those 
dangerous confederacies, which taught mankind, 
that, as the Roman arms prevailed by division, 


'^'Ph^rst part of >ai£'yerona Illuatrata of the Marquis Maffei, 
giiree the clearest and mott comprehensive view of the state of Italy 
^under the (^sars. 

** Sei P^sanias, I, vti. The Romans condescended to restore the 
names Of llilfse ssseinblieB, when they could no longer be dangerous. 

® They are frequently mentioned by Ccesar. The Abb< Dubos 
attempu, with vety little success, to prove that the assemblies of 
Gaul were continued under tbe emperors. Histoiie de I’Etablisse- 
ment de la Monarchic Frantoise, I. i. c. 4. 
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they might be resisted by union. Those princes,^CHAP. 
whom ^e. ostentation of gratitnde or generosity, 
perraittedffor A while to hold a precarious scep-^ 
tre, were dismissed from their thrones, as soon 
as they bad performed their appointed- task of 
fashioning to frie yoke the vanquished nations. 

The frep stihai and cities which; had embraced 
the caose of Rome were rewarded with a nomi¬ 
nal alliance, and insensibly sunk into real servi¬ 
tude. The public anthority was every where 
exercised by the ministers of the senate and of 
the emperors, and that authority was absolute, 
and without control. But the same salutary 
maxims of government, which had secured the 
peace and obedience of Italy, were extended to 
the most distant conquests. A nation of Romans 
was gradutflly formed in the provinces, by the 
double expedient of introducing colonies, and of 
admitting the most faithful and deserving of the 
provincials to the freedom of Rome. 

“ Wheresoever the Roman conquers, he in- Coionir. 
“ habits,” is a very just obsewation of Seneca’®, 
confirmed by history and experience. The na- ‘own? 
lives of Italy, allured by pleasure or by interest, 
hastened to enjoy the advantages of victory; and 
we may remark, that, abont- forty years after th‘:> 
reduction of Asia, eighty thousand Romans were 
massacred in one day, by the cruel orders of 
Mithridates’'. These voluntary exiles were en-.' 


* Seoeca in ConsoUt. ad Helviom, *. 6. 

Memnon apud Photium, c. 33. Val«r. u. e. Plu¬ 

tarch and Dion Casnu swell the mastacre to 1(0,000 citiMnt; but 
1 snould esteem the smaller nurcber to be more thaa^suScient. 
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for the^^bst part, in the oqcupatioos of 
jlsoninierce, «gci(jttltar^and thir re- 

-venue. after the i^on9^.w^,ri^|^;perT 
manent by the erapaws,iSe ptw^oesi* .were 
peopled .by a race of'soldiers; and the veterans, 
whether they received the; rewanl of their service 
in land or ii^^onb^? twoally'sirtilSl wjth their 
families in the couhtry,..where they had hononr- 
ably spent th^r ybath;' Throngboat the em¬ 
pire, but more prticu&ly ip the western parts, 
the most fertile-, ^tricts, and the most conve¬ 
nient, sitoatiojpi,^ were reserved, for the establish¬ 
ment of colonit^; 8ome;of which were of a civil, 
and others* of a ‘tnilitaary nature. In their man¬ 
ners, and internal policy, the coloxues formed a 
perfect representation of thdr great parent > and 
they were soon endeared to .nadves by the 
ttes of friendship and alliance, they effeietoally 
diffused a reverence for* the Homan name, and a 
desire, which was seldom dii(qpp)ointed, of sharing, 
in dne time, its boQonn and Jtdvantages’*, The 
municipal cities insensibly equalled the rank and 
splendour of the colonies; and in the reign of 
Hadrian, it was disputed which was the prefer¬ 
able condition, of those societies which had is- 
^ed from, or tbote whid) had been received into 

tne bosom of Rome”.- The right of Latium, 

* « 

” Twenty.five colonies -were settled in Spain (see Hin. Hist. 
'Natur. iii. 3, 4, iv. 35.); and nine in Britain, of which London, 
Colchester, Lincoln, Chester, Gloucester, and Bath, still remain 
considerable cities (see Richard of Cirencester, p. 36. and Whita¬ 
ker’s History of ^^uicbester, 1. i. c. 3.) 

“ Aul. Cell. Nodes Atticae, xri. 13. The Emperor Hadrian 
expressed his wrprUe, that the cities of Utka, Gades, and Itatica 
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as it was called, conferred on tbe cities to which^CHAp. 
it had b^ea granted, a n:)ioie partial favour. The 
magntii^ only, at the. exinration of their office,* 
assumed the. quaKty of Roman citizens; but as 
those offices vrere aiBnitd,-fn a few years they 
circulated rpund tho'-prmcipal families’*. Those 
of the. pnwfecials who vrigte permitted to bear 
arms in the legions"; those who exercised any 
civil employment; all, in a word, who perform¬ 
ed any public service, or displayed any personal 
talents, were rewarded witS^ a present, whose 
value was continually diminished by the increas¬ 
ing liberality of the emperors. Yet even, in the 
age of the Antonines, when the freedom of the 
city had been bestowed on the greater number 
of their subjects, it was still accompanied with 
very solid’ advantages. The bulk of the people 
acquired, with that title, the benefit of the Ro¬ 
man laws, particnliirly in the interesting articles 
of marriage, testsf^BBts, And inheritances; and 
tbe road of fortune was open to those, whose 
pretensions were seconded by favour er merit. 

The grandsons of the Gaols, who had besieged 
Jnlius Caesar in Alesia, commanded legions, go¬ 
verned provinces, and were admitted into the 
senate of Rome". Tlie]i'''aibbition, instead of 
disturbing the tranquillity of fhe state, was inti¬ 
mately connected with its safety and greatness. 

which already enjoyed the righu of JHpfsnipKj, should solicit tlie 
title of oolomes. Their example, however, became fashionable, and 
the empire was filled with honoriry colooiei. See Sjienbeiin, de 
Usu Numismatum, DissertaL xiii. ‘ ’ 

” Spanhetm, Orbis Roman, c.' 8. p. 62 . * 

Aristid. hr Rom® Encomio, tom. i. p. SIS. Edit. Jehb. 

* Tacit. Anna!, xi. 23, 24. Hist. ir. 74. 
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CHAP. So sensible tbo Hooians of ^he iofloence 

of language ot* natibfial maanera, it was 
Dmsionof their most serions care tp extend, wi^^Siie nro- 
aad the gress ot their arms, the nSe of the i^(tijf tbn«e”. 
Greek pro- The ancient dialects'of Italy, the fee, the 
Etruscan, and the Venetian, snnk into, oblivion; 
but in the Trovin^'die east was,dess, docile 
than the west to thcToiCe of its victorious pre¬ 
ceptors. This obvious difference marked the 
two portions of the empire with a distinction of 
colours, which, th|%h it was in some degree 
concealed during the meridian 'splendor of pros¬ 
perity, became gradually more visible, as the 
shades of night descended upon the Roman 
world. The western countries were civilized by 
the same hands which subdued them. As soon 
as the barbarians were reconefled to •obedience, 
their minds were opened to any new impressions 
of knowledge and politeness, 'I’he language of 
Virgil and Cicero, thoo^ some inevitable 
mixture of Corruption, was so universally adopted 
Spain, Gaul, Britain, and Panno¬ 
ma" that the faint traces of the Punic or Celtic 
idioms were preserved only in the mountains, 
or among the peasants^. Education and study 

” See Plin. Hilt. Natat. iii.A. AngaStia. de Civiute Lei, xix. 7 . 
Lipsiiar de pronunciatiooe Lidgur Latina, c.*S. 

^Apuiwus and Avpatin will answer for Africa; Strabo for 
Sfram and Gaul i Tacitm, in the life of Agricola, for Britain; and 
Velleius Paterculus, for Pannonia. To them we may add the Ian- 
giidge of the lnicriptioD«* 

^ The Celtic wai preserved in the mountains of Walei, Corn¬ 
wall, and Armorica. We may observe that Apuleius reproaches an 
African youth, who lived among the populace, with the use of the 
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insensftjJy inspired the natit^ of those countries' chap. 
with tlte sentim^Dts of Romana; and Italy gave 
fashiphB, as well as la;ws, to her Latin provin¬ 
cials. They solicited with' more ardour, and 
obtained with more facility, the freedom and 
honours of the state; sc^iported the national 
dignity in letters*" and in arms; and, at length, 
in the person of T^an,* produced an emperor 
whom the Scipios would hot have disowned for 
their countryman. The sit^tion of the Greeks 
was very different from that of the barbarians. 

The former had been long since civilised and 
corrupted. They had too much taste to relin¬ 
quish their language, and too much vanity to 
adopt any foreign institutions. Still preserving 
the prejudices, after they had lost the virtues, 
of their ancestors, they affected to despise the 
unpolished manners of the Roman conquerors, 
whilst they were compelled to respect their su¬ 
perior wisdom aw^^wer". Nor was the influ¬ 
ence of the Grecian language and sentiments 
confined to the narrow limits of that once cele¬ 
brated country. Their empire, by the progress 
of colonies and conquest, had been difliised from 
the Hadriatic to the Euj^hrates and the Nile. 

Asia was covered with Greek cities, and the 


Pqtiic; whilst he had almost fpr^Ql, Greek, <nd neither could nor 
■would speak Latin (Apolog. p. 696 .)'. The peater part of St. Austin's 
congregahoos were stranger* to the Ptinki. 

" Spain alone produced Columella, the Seoecas, Lucan, Martial, 
and Quintilian. 

*' There b not, 1 beliere, from Dkmpiiut to Libenioa, a single 
Greek critic who roentioni Virgil or Horace. They seem ignorant 
that the Romans had any good writers. 
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ciUp. 

II. 


an hnmWe the -yghcr of their 

subjects. Socln'w^'the general division'of the 
Roman einpirt into‘the lAtm khd Greek lan¬ 
guages. To these we may add a third distinc¬ 
tion for the body^ the AklSves in Syria, and 
especially in R^y^* ITie use of their ancient 
dialects, by sednding them from' the commerce 
of mankind, checked the imprdvements of thoste 
barbarians*®. Tlie rf<^fal dieminacy of the 
fonner, exposed them to the contempt ; die stilleri 
ferociousness of the latter, excited the ^Tersion^ Of 
the conquerors**. Those nations' had submitted 
to the Roman power, but they seldom desired or 
deserved the freedom: Of the : and it was re¬ 
marked, that mote than twc^hudred and thirty 
years dapsed after the ruin tjf the Ptolemies, be-’ 
fore an Egyptian wafe admitted kito this senate of 
Rome:*^. 



long reign bf* 
duced a silt 

fa 

elegance ^ Atbenf with the luxu^^^lKh^^t, 
and the example of, die cotirt Was imit^^. at 


wteth ' ^ though trite obsertation, that 

anguagcs, victorions Rome was ^herself stihdned by the arts 
of Greece. Those immortal writers who still 
command the admiration of modem Europe, 
soon became the fatonrite object of study and 

ITie cuiious nada may »ee in Dupin (Bibliotheqae EcclcMaa- 
tif^ue, tom.»!. p. 1. c. 8.) how much the ate of the Syriac and 
Egyptian laoguigea ww ttill preterrcd. 

“ Sm Jnvenaf, Sal. iii, and jcv. Ammian. Maiceha. nii. 16. 

*• Dion Caama, I. htxvii. p. im.. The firttihitanct happened 
under the reign of Septunhit Sevems. 
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and the provitKe*. chap. 

tbe^mM of the Greek,thej a..ettri-the d>g- 

„i,y of U>e l4«i« “"W'- ^ tl» T 

of the latter .-wa» iaSeaiblJ ■“ ‘k' 

admimatraliohiof ci«l»» »«11 “ .““‘“7^ 8“"?-, 
ment". The two Ungnagea exercised at the 

same time their separate 

the empire: the former, as ie oataml dtom of 
seieaee; the. Jatter, a. the legJ of pnU 

lie transaetitms. Those ffho "t"®?'f"’ "'''' 

bosioess were eqoaily.coorersant with both: and 

it was almost impwikle. i" »"J P">™“-1» k"‘> 
a Roman snbieet, of a liberal edocation, who was 
at once a itranger to the Greek and to the Latu. 

'""^Kas by such fcatitntioos that the nahons of so- 

the empire insenm^ melted away into the 

e> etnil nporde But there still retnained, 
man name and peo^. du\. 

ia the centre of every province and of every 

family, an nohappy condition of men who CT- 

dnred the weight, without slmnog 

of society. In the ftee states of antiquity, the 

domestic^ slaves were ^ed to the 

tZnr of despotism. Thi.perfect settlement of 

the Roman empire was preyed ® 

lence and rapine. The slaves consisted, for the 

dkJ^iXViaenlGreci^fcrnfftun^ He 

in wme public office. Soetoniu. m CUod. c. 16. 
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pnWifi,- 
severe r 
Wwed, ateai®! 
pre9er*8d^y';j|[4 
Eorope^^ 





■ price , 

^ A^^mce eeiaced tfce re- 
^dafaiictk^ most 
® *?*P froel treatraenf,; 
tf-tie ^eat law of self- 
the jHincipal natioM of 
*ica, Me isoited ander the 

£* nraclj:^ ^ndaiKe, ^ the 

were ^^ac«yb;^ milder but eiorete- 

famiy °f P>-op«g^. >|a their nW«tH» 

Wih^-eDd ^rtunfarlf in thehr cQ^try estate,, 

sentilnr^ 

the posscaipn ^i^dahfi'^ii4w ■> ' 

ZS?f S' „ Z 

^«d itT*^ — '•««’.«<«>a»f beta? 

r«ra.»j= k, far,»» encwmurt *y fa «„e of 


flare' 

Lucaif;,f.580,.'^T*^'^:‘’^^ ‘W4l%s.. ptuUwh. in 

.11. Hi". ..=d.. rirfiavt p,„„, 

^ *D8t p«t»Wj^ of 
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Ilia ownantercst. The progrss^ df iaannera was ac- 6hap, 
celeratedfey the virtue or pdfjteyw emperors ; 
and by the edicts of ttadrian dnS 9je Antonines, 
the protec^on of the laws was extended to the 
most abject part of uos^tkind. The jurisdiction of 
life and death over theishtvhS,' a power long exer¬ 
cised and often abused, W^'taken out of private 
hands, and reserved Uo tll^,^;magi8tpate9 alone^ 

The subterraneons prisons were ai)olfshed ; and, 
upon a just complaint of i^^erable treatment, 
the injured slave obtained eitl^ his deliverance, 
or a less cruel master*. 

Hope, the best comfort of our imperfect con- Enfran- 
dition, was not denied to the Roman slave; 
and if he had any opportunity of rendering him¬ 
self either useful w agreeable, he might very 
naturally expect that the diligence and fidelity 
of a few years' would he rewarded with the 
inestimable gift of"freedom. The benevolence 
of the master’ wa* ^ frequently prompted by 
the meaner suggestions of vanity and avarice, 
that the laws found it more n&essary to restrain 
than to encourage a profuse „and uudistinguish- 
ing liberality, which might degenerate into a 
very dangerous abuse*'. It was a maxim of 
ancient jurisprudeuce, that a slave hmi any 
country of his owg, he acqoised with "his liberty 
an admission into the politfeal society of which 
his patron was a member. Vhe consequences 

“ See the Augustan ITutory, and a Dissertation of M. de Bung- 
ny, in the xxscTlh volume of the Acadewiy of Inscriptions, upon the 
Roman slaves. . 

“ Sec anotte Dissertation of M. de Bungay, in thexxxviiih 
volume, on the Roman freedmen. 
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of ttii inaiiitt'^ojd^iate prostitute# thfe i»rivi- 
l^es of j 


intf .tb a (ntiah pTD- 
miscnotw mtfttiidd^ IScfee ad^doitWS'*'esitStp- 
tions were tl)CTefo«'pofi^; utiffTf^bdiwHir- 
able distrnction was confiftcd to stich only 

as, for jnst St&d wkji tlie apj^bation of 

the inagisttafe,'^^houlid tccIhtc a soleittra thd legal 
^anamiflsiori. 'these thosen freedmen db^ 
tained tio inat« thah the private rights of citi¬ 
zens, and ■ were ^|p)rously excluded from ci vil 
or‘jnHitary HhohoiH^. Whatever might he the 
merit or fortune of their sobs, they likewise Were 
esteemed nnworthy of a in the senate ; nor 
were the traces of a servile origin allowed to be 
completely obliterated £11 the third or fourth 
generation Without destroying the distinction 
of ranks, a distant prospect of freedom and 
bohoors was presented, even to those whom pride 
and prejudice alraoit disdainbd'to mfmber among 
the hnhum species. ' ' * 

Numbers. It'was ODCS proposed to'^fflcriminate the-Slaves 
by a peooliar habit;' but'it was justly appre- 
hCod^ that there, might he some danger in 
acqtiafbting them with their own numbers“. 
Whhopt ipterpreting, in their utmost strictness, 
the lihend aj^^atio^ of legions and myriads'*; 


** SftftnHeigi, 0ii>u Romjai. 1. i. c. 16 . p. 1S4, &c. 

® S^eca ie Cleoientii,' 1. i. c. S4. Tile original is much 
tlroDger,-''* Quanlucn’ periculum immiilertt si eerti nostri numerare 
noi coBpisserrt.” 

“ See Winy tifise Natuf. 1. xixiii.) aSS JtibeAaa (Detpnoao- 
phitt. I. vi. p. 27 s.) The latter boldly assert*, that he hiiew very 
many (»«un»ax»i) lioijuiu wHo possessed; ndt ftrr we, but ostent.^- 
tion, tea and Seea twenty thousand slaves. 
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we maj;, y^tpre to prpoon^-t^.^.^e propor- GHa?. 
tion o£,fiayej^, ,who were vab^^property, was 

xoprp .considerabie than -^at; ofj^pryan^, who 
can. be compnted oBly .as m espence“. The 
youtha.flf a proroi&ing geoiua were, inatrocted in 
the arts and atiencea, and their price was ascer¬ 
tained by the degree of their-skill and talents . 
Almost every profession, either liberal®^ or me^ 
chanical, might be found in the household of aif 
(^ulent senator. The min^s of pomp and 
sensuality were multiplied ^^ond the concep¬ 
tion of modern luxuryIt was more for the 
interest of the merchant or manufacturer to 
purchase, than to hire his workmen; and in the 
country, slaves were employed as the cheapest 
and most laborious instruments of agriculture. 

To confirm’ the general observation, and to dis¬ 
play the multitude.pf slaves,;W£.might allege a 
variety of particulat-.ipstances. It was disco¬ 
vered, on a very melancholy occasion, that four 
hundred slaves were maintained in a single palace 
of Rome"^. The sawe number of fqpr hun¬ 
dred belonged to an estate whfeh an African 
widow, of a very private conditipp, resigned to 


« Id Paris there are not more' thaD^ 4 ' 3 , 7 C«'^aomeati« of e^r^ 
sort, and not S twelfth part of the inhdJiUnts. ReChtrches 

sur la Population, p. 186. . 

« A learned slave soil for many hoo^ pwd9,sterling : Alti- 
cus always bred and taught them hunself,^ Gomel- NejK« m V.c ^13. 
n Manypf tine .Roman physicians werp 

dletou’s Dissertation and Defence. ‘ ..a p;„' 

« Their laj^ and oftas are .very copiously enumerated by pig- 


norius de Serria. * j r . 

« T«:iu Annal. xir. 4§- Tiiey ail were exeputfd f«r not prc 

venting their roaster’s murder. 
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claAf'. her SOD, *ira«fved for hersdf A ftrach 

1 ai^er share of,5|»*ir pfopmy A nn- 

'der the iftign of Aogostns, thoi%h''djk fortdne 
had suffered great losses in the civil 't^S, left be¬ 
hind hiin thfw thousand six hundred ^he of 
oxen, two hundred and fifty thoOsatid head of 
smaller cattle, and, what was almost inoluded in 
the description of cattle, four thousand one huff- 
fired and sixteen slaves®*. 

Populous-^ The nutober'jQ^ subjects who acknowledged 
Roman the laws of 'Rot^, of citizens, of provincials, 
empire, gjaygj^. cannot now be fixed with such a 

degree of accuracy, as the importance of the 
object would deserve. We are informed, that 
when the emperor Claudius exercised the office 
of censor, he took an account of six millions nine 
hundred and forty-five thousand Roman citizens, 
who, with the proportion ef women ffnd chil¬ 
dren, must have amounted to. about twenty 
millions of souls. The multitade Of subjects of 
an iufeHor rank, was nncCrtahi and fluctuating. 
Rut, after weighing with attention every circum- 
staalce* "tvhich^ conld ‘ influence the balance, it 
seems probably that there existed, in the time 
of Claudios, about twice as many provincials as 
there W'ere cifia^S, Of either sex, and of every 
age; and thi(S*'the,al<ive8 were at least equal in 
nuB}^ to the ,inhabitants of the Roman 

worlfc'- The* total amonnt of this imperfect cal 
culation 'would rise to about one hundred and 
twenty millions of persons; a 2^^ of poptu- 

®-tpuleius in Apolog. p. 548. Edit DelptiiAV 
*' Plin. Hist. Natur. I xxxiii. 47. *' 
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latioo wbkJbL possibly exceeds that ,of modem 
Europe,^,; and forms the'mpsrt ntpaerous society 
that has ever, been unit^. pnder the,same system 
of governpjent. > , 

Domestic peace and unwn were the natural Ob*djen« 
consequences of the ipodeirate and corapiehen- 
sive policy embraced;by the Romans. If we 
turn our eyes towards the •monarchies of Asia,s 
we shall behold despotism in the centre, and 
weakness in the extremities the collection of 
the revenue, or the adminii^tipn of, justice, 
enforced by the presence of an army; hostile 
barbarians established in the heart of the coun¬ 
try, hereditary satraps usurping the dominion of 
the provinces, and subjects inclined to rebellion, 
though incapable of freedom. But the obedi¬ 
ence of; the Roman world was uniform, volun¬ 
tary, mi permanent ,Tlie vanquished nations, 
blended into .one i great people, resigned the 
hope, nay even the wish, of resuming their 
independence, and .scarcely consideted,.,their 
own existence as distinct from, the existence ot 
.Rome. The established authority of the em¬ 
perors pervaded without an eflFort the wide 
extent of their dominions, and was exercised 
with the same facility on the .banks ot the 
Tliames, or of the Nile, aa,.bn tbo^; of the y- 


“ Compute twenty in Frtince, twert^-iwo In 

Ireland, eigiit in Spain and Port^. ten el 
European Russia, six in Poland, six m , 

Swed« three in Denmark and Norway, four rd the Low Countt. 

and seven millions. See Voltaire, de H.stoue Generale. 



THI: AND ^ALL 

CHAP. ber. The tf?8tined tdj(!*r^fe i^inst 

, , the public’^sel- 



as opulence both of the;priced dhd pAo^d, were 
devoted to iidproVe. Apd to aAo^ Roman 


Roman 

monu- 

-ments. 


Many of 
them erect 
ed at pri¬ 
vate ex¬ 
pence. 


to 

empire. 

Among the innuritterable dibnaments of archl-r 
lecture constructed by the Romans, how many 
have esiaped Afe .Jlroce of history, hOw fewbave 
resisted the livi^igCT 6f time and barbarism! And 
yet even the a^estic mins that are still scattered 
over Italy ahd the provinces, would be sufficient 
to prove, that those countries were once the seat 
of a polite and powerful empire. Their greatness 
alone, or their beauty, ipight deserve oor attention; 
but they are rendered' more interesting, by two 
ipiportant circumstances, which connect the agree¬ 
able ^istory of the arts, wltb^e raOVe dsefnl his¬ 
tory pf human manners. Matay bf those works 
were erected at private ejrj^ce, and almost all 
were inten^d;^r public bOTefit. 

Tt is natural to suppose that the gtCatest num¬ 
ber, as well as. the most cohsidemble of thC Ho¬ 
man eidifices, we^O raisOd by the emperors, vtbo 
possessed, so .Mhbuh^ a commaiid both of men 
anA money, ^j Augu^^ was acctlstomed to boast 
that'^e bad ionnd his capital of brick, arid that 

The afeict- uechnomy 


, " ^ojeph, de Hgllj^yndaico, I. ii. c. T(S. The'IJrtiiha of Agrrppa, 

or ra'liier of the is a fine piSuf^ iifdliTIltttiaa empire. 

“ Sueton. m At^st. c. Ss. the temple 

and fcrum of Man die Avenger ; the temple of Jupitef'I'onana in the 
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of was the sgttrw 

The Trajan ,bcar^^ J®' 

mas.. The ^ije moHnm^te^^ wh'ch Ha- 

'- . 1 ' 1 _ iL. pmnire. were 


driaa adorned everj' pfpyid^ or the empire, were 
execiUed not oidy by-hi/"hnt .nnder bis 

immediate in^tion. He'Was himself an artist; 
and he loved the arts, as they conduced to the 
rlory of the monarch. They were encouraged, 
bv the Antonines, as they contributed to the 
harness of the people. But if the emperors 
were the first, they were nC^^e only architects 
of their dominions. Their example was univer¬ 
sally imitated by their principal subjects who 
were not afraid of declaring to the world that 
ihey had spirit to conceive, and wealth to accom- 
pliii, the noblest ‘undertakings. Scarcely had 
the proud •atructnre of the Coliseum beeu dedi¬ 
cated at Borne,' before the edifices, of a smaller 
soale iiideed, but Vof .the same design and mate¬ 
rial^ were Wted Jot-the use and at^tbe expence, 

of the cities of and Verona . The in¬ 

scription of the stupendons bridge of Alcadtara 
attests that it was throwa over the Tagus by riii 
contribution of a few Lusit^ian communities 
When Pliny was entrust^ with the governmen 
of Bithynia and Pontus,. j^vincM by no means 
the nchest or post consi^ti^. of the empire, 
he f(^d the cities within his jurisdiction strivmg 

and baaiUw ^ was 

and tbft.lbesw* -serais 1 "«jld'hi* ftien't Agtippa left 

uailited by '^StS^theon. ' 

behind th, ^theon. 

“ See aluiwau, 1. iy. P- M- 




7« 




m.^' ' I'Sf" 

i^ilii^l mdMbs 




t3|o^ 
alow pf 


4^te their 


Rome ^nd jlie J^vinc^ -^nv^eno^ft 

^d alfflpst gp pWigat^/to^adoTB thejiplendorfift 
t)[»eir igejgjoicoiintrj; and the infloaipe of fashion 
SJDmjdfed the-want of toste or.geoe- 
^Sfowd of these private bene- 
^l|C^I^,,ye maj select Herodes Atticus, ^ Athe¬ 
nian citizen, who lived in the age of the Antpnines. 
Whatever might be the motive of his conduct, his 
magnificence would have faaen worthy of, the 
greatest kings. ' 


Exa.npie family of Herod, at least after it had.been 

ot Herodes favoured by fortune, wvas lineally descended from 

Attieus. , , r-t . 1 Vn. ■, 

Limon and Miltiades, yhfl^ns and Cecrops, 
^cns pnd Jupiter., Butj^jthe posterity of- so 
many gods and'heroes was falten into the most 
aly'ettatf^^ l^s grandfather had suffered by the 
ha^^^cif, justice and Julias Atticus, his fatlier, 
njMt have ended liis life in .poverty and contempt, 
had he,]^pt jdisp^y^ed aij,4®tnense treasure hnried 
un,d^r an , old last remaws of his pa* 

tr^pny. A^Vdjj^^j the rigppr of law, the 
fnigfe>ave ^t# bi.s claijp. .mad thp 


“ Scft^the xth t)o6k of Plin^l Jlp'ratles. He i:^ei^tiaos ' 

ing works, carried iwtt the exfince of the cities. '’'At'Nicbmedia, a 
new fqruiti, canal„ieft by ft hir^) at 

Nice, a Gfmnas^Hfl^-jg.t^trei cost near 

ninety thoosand pounds; baths at Pro# i^jt^i^ic^lis; aod *u 
aqueduct of sixteen miles in length, fbi (hft VIc pfJSinope. 
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'throfie/^* 
i (;boimand^ 
(e preSetit- of for- 

rstiH'^iDsisted, that 

• - - 


tbfe tw ’considerabl'e for'a subject, 

ted'tliat'fbe knew not ho^f ’to''wie it. Abuse it, 
'replied the tnoharch, with* a ^od-natnred 
peevishness;' for it ft your:^ii«. Mahy vtUI 
be of opinio, that Atticns^rafly * obeyed thd 
emperor’s last instructions"; since he expended 
the greatest part of his fortnite, which was ranch 
increased by an advantageous marriage, in the 
service of the public. He had obtained for his 
son Herod, tlie prefecture of the free dties of 
Asia; and ’the yoiing magistrate, observing that 
the town of Troas was indifferently supplied 
with water, obtained from the rannificence of 
Hadrian, three ftiindred myriads of drachms 
(about a hundred' thousand pounds) foi- the 
construction of a new aqueduct. But 1n the 
execution of the work," the charge amounted 
to more than double the estimate, and Ac 
officers of thfr vevCnne began to riiutmur, 
till the generons AtticnS'-'sHetlcCd their com¬ 
plaints, by requesting- t^f;he fe#* 
raittedtb take upon him^ the ^vhdle additional 

expgace®. 

« Hadrian afterwarih made a'veryeq^fe 
diTided HI wHWe-tmW-bHwe^'the rigtirW that of 

diwov^ty. P’ 

PhUostnt- in VU.'Sophibt. I, ii. p. 548 . 
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His repu 
tation, 


The Gr^ 9^ had 

been 

cation of yosB^ B!^- 
came a celebrated 
less rhetoric of tbit age, 
to the schools,.disdained, taimit :^» the,forum 
or the Senate. He w 4 s honoured with the con- 
'sulship at Rome; bat the gireatest part of his life 
was spent in a^phildsophic retirement at Athens, 
and his adjacent^pias; perpetnally surrounded 
hj sophists, who^TCknowledged, without reluc¬ 
tance,, the auperiority of a rich and generous 
rival®. The monuments of his genius have 
perished; some considerably, mins still preserve 
the fame of his taste and munificence: modem 
travellers have measured, ;^e remains of the sta¬ 
dium which he constructed at Athens. It was 
m hundred feet in length, built sntirely of 
white marble, capable of ^admitting the whtde 
body, of ,the,,people, and inifthed in four years, 
whilst Herod , was president of the Athenian 
g^^s,,, fo ifiemory of bis wife Regilla, he 
dedicated a, theatre, ’ scarcely to ^be paralleled 
in the empire ; no wood%ejB^t qcdar, very curi¬ 
ously carved,-Was employed in ^y part of the 
building. T^;pdes^" designed by Pericles for 
musical perfiQC(aan<^»^A^.,the rehearsal of new 
tragedies^ httijbeMi a:^t^pby of the victory of the 
arts over, barbaric g^tness; as the timbers 
employed in the/. ctrtjBtrjtction con«»t«d , chiefly 
of the"mli8ta’*if>flte Pefsiap" V»Ma«br."7 Notwith- 

■ " V 

“ Aulufl GWimiC k Noet. lo! xix. 12 . 

Philostrat. p. S54. 
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standittg the repairs oft - that ancient CHAP, 

edifice hy & Inhg of Cappi^a, it was again 
fallen to decay. Herod ■;Stored'its ancient 
beauty and ma^fitencc.'^'^r was the liberality 
of that illnsttfens citiaen ^fifined to the walls of 
Athens. The roost splendid ornaments bestowed 
oft the temple of Neptune in the Isthmns, a theatre 
at Cotinth, a stadium at Delphi, a bath at Ther¬ 
mopylae, and an aqueduct at Canusinm^in Italy, 
were insufficient to exhaustllkis treasures. The 
people of Epirus, lliessaly, Eubcea, Bcebtia, and 
Peloponnesus, experienced his favours; and many 
inscriptions of the cities of Greece and Asia 
gratefully style Herodes Attiens their patron and 
benefactor’^ 

In the commonwealths of Athens and Rome, 
the modest simplicity of private houses an-manm(> 
nounced the equal condition of freedom; whilst for public 
the sovereigut, of the people wa< tepreteDted 
ill the majestic edifices designed to the, public . aaue- 
use’’; nor was this republican spirit totally ex-duco.Ac, 
tinguished by the introduction of wealth and 
monarchy. It was in works of national honour 
and benefit, that the most virtuous of the em- 
perors affected to display their magnificence. 

Tlie golden palace of excited a just in¬ 

dignation, but the vast es^t of ground which 
had been usurped by selfish luxury, was 


^ S« PhrlamiU l. ifcp. ms. S6& PaoSSUia., n. rit 10. 
The life of Heiwka^^ini lbe xxxih roUnae 'jf the Memoin of 

of Atbtri. hy Dicirwhus, de Staiu 
Grici®, p. 8. inter Geographos Minoiej, edit. Hudwn. 
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c'ilAP. more nobly filled :^def the sncceediog. reigns by 
Coliseumj-tlie baths of Titos, the Claudian 
portico, and the temples dedioatedrto the goddess 
of Peace, and to the genins of These 

monuments of architecture, the of the 

IFoman people, were adorned %vith the most beau¬ 
tiful productions of Grecian painting and scnlp- 
'ture; and in the temple of Peace, a very curious 
library was open to the curiosity of the learned. 
At a sm^l distano^^^orn thence was situated the 
Forum of Trajan. 'lt was surrounded by a lofty 
portico, in the form of a quadrangle, into which 
four triumphal arches opened a noble and spacious 
entrance; in the centre arose a column of marble, 
whose height, of one hundred and ten feet, de¬ 
noted the elevation of the hill that had been cut 
away. This column, which still subsists in its 
ancient beauty, exhibited an exact representa¬ 
tion of the Dacian victo. ics of its founder. The 
veteran soldier cajntemplated the story of his own 
campaigns, and by an easy illusion of national 
vanity, the peaceful citizen associated himself to 
the honours of the triumph. All the other quar¬ 
ters of the capital, .and all the provinces of the 
empire^ were embeJliahed by the same liberal spirit 
of public magi}ificeijit^(#nd were filled with am¬ 
phitheatres, thetdres^J^lfnples,; porticos, triumphal 

Dbbatus iSe'lioma Viife, l.tri. c. 4 , 5,'fl. NgVdidl’iloma 
jiHiin. tiii. 1 desenptiaa ofiwfiiiku'Rome,' 

by Beimifd>»OritdjMjp»,jOf‘KyfelUi, of which I a copy 

from the library of the Canon tticardi at Florence.' Two celebrated 
pjftura of Tiinanlhjll|,|8>d^Prott^nM^ ^ge^fjoed bj( Pliny, as 
in the Teaaytle of >iand the Lao^On in the baths 

of TilUit, 
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arches, baths, and aqueducts, all variously condu^ CHAP, 
cive to the health, the devotion, and the pleasures 
of the meanest citizen. Th4 last mentioned of 
those edifices ;deserve oor peculiar attention. 

The boldness of the enterprise, the solidity ol the 
execution, and the uses to which they were sul.- 
servient, rank the aqueducts among the nobtet 
monuments of Roman gertius and power. Ihe 
aiiueducts of the capital claim a just pre-eminence; 
but the curious traveller, who, without the light 
of history, should examine those of Spoleto, o 
Metz, or of Segovia, would very naturally con¬ 
clude, that those provincial towns had 
been the residence of some potent monarch. 1 he 
solitudes of Asia and Africa were once covered 
with flourishing cities, whose populousness, ant 
even whose existence, was derived from such 
artificial supplies of a perennial stream of tres i 


water' 


ter . j 

We have computed the inhabitants, and con- 

,.mpla.ed the pablic work, of the Rootjo em- 
Dire. The observation of the'number and great¬ 
ness of its cities will serve lo confirm the former, 
and to multiply the latter. It may not be un- 
pleasing to collect a fetr scattered instances rela¬ 
tive to that subject, Witbput. forgetting, however, 
that from the vatr^ty of hatfens and the pove y 
of language, the vague appellation of city JA 
been indifferently bestowed on Rome and 
Lanrentum. 1. Anci^ ItSly is said to have tbtf- 


Number 

Ilf'-'- I't llic 
t I(|t 's ol 

llio flU- 

pirc. 


In iuly. 


” Montfeucon 

Fabretli has coinpOse<l i »*I7 
Home. 


Ebculiqu^e, iwD. w. p. 2. 1- »• <=. P- 

learned trealWon the ol 
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ciiAP. iakjed elevenand pinety-^y^ ekies; 
Lid for whatto«iy^?''*Bni of aatiqoity; the raspres- 
’sion might he int 3 ^i>ied^*, there is iijOt y 03 (y reason 
to believe the cemitry,less jw^loa^ ;th§ 
the Antdnines, than ui that of Eotoolnji, I^e 
petty states Latinm werQ <?ontaiaed wtthio 
metropolis of the empire, by whose spperiorrih* 
floence they had been attracted. Those -parts of 
Italy whi^" have so long languished under the 
lazy tyranny of p^^ts and viceroys, had been 
afflicted only by this more tolerable calamities of 
war; and the Brst symptoms of decay, which thej^ 
experienced, were amply compensated by tlse 
rapid improvements of the Cisalpine Gaul. The 
splendor of Verona may be traced in its remains; 
yet Verona was less oelehrated than Aquileia or 
Gaul and Padua, Milan or Ravenna. II, Tim spirit of 
improvement had passed the Alps, and been felt 
even in the woods of Britain, which were gra¬ 
dually cleared away to open a free space for con¬ 
venient and elegant habitations, York was the 
seat of goveroment; London was already en¬ 
riched by commerce;' ami Bath was celebrated 
for the salotaxy effects of its medicinal waters. 
Ganl could boast of her twelve huAdred cities’^; 


and though, ii^.the nqj^efa parts, many of them, 
without excepting Ihns itaclf,, were little more 
than the rnde^and im^cfect townships of jp ririag 
people; the soutbefp pfovinces imiti^^^ the 

■’* J6; of Alex¬ 
ander Serenis. "j ■ 

” JoMph. de Bell. /iSid. ii. l6. la men- 

tioned, and sho'dd be received with a degree dnatltude. 
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wealth mi elegante of Italy" - Many weee^./ chap. 

eities of Sanl, MaiaeiUea, Arie», Nismes, 

bonne, Tkoalonaa, Bonrieaila,-Anton, V,bona, 

Lyo,,, Langre^' .nd-ITtoato, whote ."c,ent coo- 
^on might^imBtaiD iin equal and perhap. ad- 
vaotageons oomp««fou^^li th^.r present state. 

With regard to 62 ainabaL 52 HHt£L^^ 
a pro ^. and has dy^ ajO^^- 
ibnse of her strength, by 

America, and by superstitic«|ther pnde might 
possibly be confounded, if required such a 
list of three hundred and sixty cities as Phny 
has exhibited under the reign of V^^sian . 

III. Three hnndred African cities had^ once 

acknoirledged the anthovity of Carthage , nor 

is it likely that thek* numbers diminished und 
the adminktration of the emperors: Carthage 
itself rose ^ith new splendor from f 
and that capital, as well as Capua Coring 
soon recovered all the advantages which can 

be separated from m.. 

IV. The provinces of the east fes^^the con 
trast of Roman magnificence with Tnrkis a 
d The mins of antiquity scattered over 

Und« the reign of the^ C^^ars, the proper Asia 

Plin. Hist. Natur. iii. 5. „„^heriic 

n PUd. HUt. Nator. “IS, - • differeni comli- 

tian of the ch»!^ antfVtthWy 

^StraboB.GeognipkVAvu.p.1189. 
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CHAT\al(»e coutalnAf-^^ liandred popolotii cities’*', 
CTricbed with aH'Wgifts of n*tsBie,^ibff4«dorneil 
with all the wfi^eiadits of artv^*E!«VtHS cities 
of Asia had <mcc'^spot^^ the'hdSMW >Bf 
eating a'temple to Tib^M> aftd tboiri^ipectiTe 
merits were examined hy the senate*. Four 
of them were immediately rented as*tiBeqftail 
to the harden; anil among these was Lao- 
dicea, whose splendor is still displayed in its 
mins Laodic(Jj!fe‘ collected a very consider¬ 
able revenue froth its flocks of sheep, cele¬ 
brated for the fineness of their wool, and had 
received, a little before the contest, a legacy 
of above four hundred thousand pounds by 
the testament of a^^enerous citizen®'. If soeh 
was the poverty of Laodicea, what must have 
been the wealth of those cities, whose daha ap¬ 
peared preferable, and particularly of Pergamo*, 
of Smyrna, and of Ephesus, who so long dis¬ 
puted with each other the titular primacy of 

Jflseph. lie Beli. Jud. ii. l6. Pbilostrat. in Vit. Sophist. 1. ii. 
p, S4S. Edit 0)e»r. 

" Tacit Anoal. if- 66. I have- tak«B some paiiu iii conaultinf 
and ajtoparing naBdem trattlien, tagih regard to the fete of those 
eleven ortiee of Aefef- seven oi feg^itre totally destroyed, Hypaipe, 
Trallea, Eaodfeea,,lliiHB, Miletus, Ephewie, and w« 

may add Saniw. three, Pergamus is a straggling 

village of two or three thoueend inltohitaiits: Magnesia, under the 
OBeel-bi^. a.taim of topae consequence; andi^JiWI^ 
gjeat Cttly, pe^d Iq-ap thsuiand-.suule. 'Btlt «Bn:^t 

Sroyrae, while, the Frinli*^|pw-WBmwi»ed catamaw* tfae TarVa 

have roiwed the.art^ 

" See »■ wty gpstfflth- (d Ut>- 

dicea,ia Chindl«i%MBw»^ < i a ^ llf p rVy W«»» fee. 

Strabo. 1. tui; p,s66. Ife W awdiei!# Tail*. 
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Asia''^' fsapitals of Syriik«id Egypt heW a CMAP. 

atiH ra tte e^irc :' ~Kn'tio^ and > ^ ^ I,, ^ 

AkKflndm Itwked <Jown wilb dMdai»on a crowd 
of^tepcBdcBt titjee*, aad yielded, with reluctance, 
to the majeety of Romo itielC 

All the*e cities njeWi^nected with each other, Roman 
aad with the capital, by tlte public highways, 
whttih, ilsuing from the Forum of Rome, traversed 
Italy, pervaded the provinces, and wepeieTminated 
only by the frontiers of the eippire. If we care¬ 
fully trace the distance frona the wall of Antoninus 
to Rome, and from thence to, Jerusalem, it will be 
found that the great chain of communication, from 
t\ie north-wesTto t he south-eiSt"^n t dCtl^em- 
pSw^^drav^Trtb the' lengiii of four t housa nd 
and'cigbty Roman pobliTroads were 

accnfateiy fllVulM by ffiile-stones, and ran in a di¬ 
rect line from one city to another, with very little 


® See a Dissertation of M. de Bore, Mem. de I’Academie, tom. 
xvlii. Aristides pronounced an oration which is still eiMnt, to re¬ 
commend concord to the rival cities. , 

w The inhabitants of Egypt, exclusive of Alexandria, amounted 
to seven millions and a half (Joseph.de Bell. Jud. ii. 16.). Under the 
military government of the Mamalokes, Syria was supposed to con¬ 
tain sixty thousand villages (Hiitoirede Timor Bee, 1. v. e. ?0.) 

■ The folbwiag Itinerary may serve to convey some idea of the 
rnreetttm of the road, and of the dWatsee hetween the priticipal towns. 
1. From the wall of Antoninus toYork, «** Roman railta. II. Lon- 
don UI. Rhotupi® 5 t Sandwich 67. IV. The navigation to 

BotStogoe 46. V. Rheims 174. VI. Lyons Ssa VII. MiUn 
394. VIII. Rome 486 . IX. Brundusiom 360. X. The naviga- 
lion tt Dymchlum 40. XI. Bysantinm 7lt. XII. AocyTa283. 
XIIL Tarsus 301. XIV. Antioch 141. XV. Tyre SSe. XVI. Je* 
rowlwi 168. Ilf ■ dew Itotoan. or 3T40 XiSgiah miles. «ee the 
Itioenrit* pMMteA Wewelieg, Ws aMiotetiofli;^ G*t and 
Stukeley for Britain, and M. d'Awrifc for Gad and I^fltf. 

G 
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tyixp. i 5 e«pect for tl^ jeitjiftr of hat:ure,or,private 

^ ,nroin?rty. Mopp^a w^e perfo^^Aad bold 

tpf tt^ jto^j^f,a8 ,rai8^ 
comojanded .tpe adjacent 
country, consisted of seyeBj^ sj^ta pf sand) grayc)» 
and ^cement, and was paved wi^h large ^tone^.ps 
ip ^^some places, near the capital, with granite t 
I^nch pWaajth^ solid coDstrnction of-the E amW 
ness has not entirely yielded 


PoktS. 


to the effort of fifteen centuries. They united thin 

V . / J J ,j ' . .. ^ - 

apl^ects of the most distant provinces .by an easy 
and^^amiliar intercourse; but th^ primary,,o^ 
ject had been to facilitate -the marches of the 
^gions; nor was any couptj^xonsidercd.as cpp^ 
pjC^t^y subdned, tid H; bad,,J?een rendered, ju 
ail;its,,parts, peryipus to, th^ atpts and-antfiority, 
ofjtfie. (Conqueror. The advantage of reiving. 
t^^^t^S^Jntelligepee,,apd, of cppyeying their 
ytjj^jj^erity,,jnduced the einperors to 
establish, thraughont their extensive dominions, 
tli Ejegula r institation of.iyosts,'”-., Uowet y^ere 
eyery „;^e^ .distance pnly,, 

fryCj.pr j8is.:;ipi!os constant^ 

provided with forty horses, and by the help of 
those’ relaysji it jr» <eaay»iHo' ->Wavel an ^htradred 


uio!fr. MfwtfiMirsni .<v)pi,yv. 

” Bergj<^an(6irS<fa»gniltdiet)«taa<'d^ r&B{>il<e'aMii^bK 

■' ^ PrtcojiYoi"ili‘’lr&t.'Afci<iil.'e'. Sof 

ChemLni, 1. iv, Codex Thcodoaian. 1. tuu tit v. ^ 

563 . with Gpdciftfef^i IckrUcd 
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miles in a day along the lUrai'an wads*. The CHAP, 
use of the was aHowed to those who claimed 

it by an fthp^al mandate; ’bat thoh|li originally 

intended l^Oi- the public service, it was sometimes 
indntged to the "btisitie^ or cbnveniency of private 
citizens'*. Nor wkS the communication of thcNa.ig.- 
Rotnan empire less free and open by sea than it 

was-land: The j^royinws ,|a^^^„.ana 

inclosed the Mediterranean: and Italy, m the 
sha^-irSn TSlSd'p» advanced into 
the midst of that great lake. T^^ste ofl^. 
are, in general, dcstimte of safe^harbours; hut 
hnm5i'ffiadsti^'‘b'a3'corrected the deficiencies of 
liatnre; and the artificial port of Ostia, in par- 
titular, sitnate at the mouth' of the Tyber, and 
formed by tjie erftperor Claodius, was an useful 
ihonumeht of Roman greutness”. From this 
port, which was only sixteen miles from the capi¬ 
tal, a fayddrable breeze frequently carried vessels 
in seven days to the colomns of Hercules, and in 

nine or ten, to Alexandria in Egypt . 

Whatever evils either reason or declamation irnproj 
have imputed to ext6tisive empire, the power of^picul- 
Rome was attended with'sbme beneficial conse-'-<= 


«In tbe lime of Theodosia, CWa. » ”'“*^***,^ *''*^ 

rank, went post from Antioch 'to Cooftantinoph, He l^n la 
journey .tn#t. was in Cappadocia Cl6?md« 
ennhift evetimg, and anivedat ConstantinopI* ^ 

noon. ^Tfre Xle AstoWwWw W 665 

T ItiBSrrMW* ^ ^: ■ - 

> Piioy though a ftvourite and a minister, made an ipoki^ fot 
Pltoy. ^ „,ost y^ntbusme... , Eptst- 
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CftAP. qnences to apd the same freedom of 

, interconrae whim lEjjtended tfa^;|ficc8, diflhsed 
in ihewest- likewise the impro^inents, of social life. In the 
«^of the mote remote ages of ahiiqnity, the Wbrld was 
empire. divided. The east was in the imme¬ 

morial possession of ai^ and luxury; whilst the 
west was inhabited by rude and warlike batba- 
rians, who either ^disdained agriculture, or to 
whom it Was totally unknown. Under the pro¬ 
tection of an ekifclished government, the pro¬ 
ductions of happier climates, and the industry of 
more civilized nations, were gradually introduced 
into the western countries of Europe; and the 
natives were encouraged, by an open and pro¬ 
fitable commerce, to multiply the former, as well 
as to improve the' latter. It would be almost 
impossible to enumerate all the articles, either of 
the animal or the vegetable reign, which were 
successively imported into Europe, from Asia and 
Egypt®’; but it will not be unworthy of the dig¬ 
nity, and ranch less of the utility, of an his¬ 
torical work, slightly to touch ou a few of the 
Introduc- principal heads. 1 . Almost all the flowers,jhe 
o?." fr uitsj^^that grow in ^klHdropean 

^iifaensTare' of foreign which, in many 

'caa^,'i's~betmyed ^ven^'tSOT names: the apple 
was a native of Italy, and when the Romans bad 
tMted the richer fiavonr of the apricot, the peach, 
the' pomt^ranatej • the citron, and the orange, 
they edntentid ti^selves with applying W) all 

not ii^probable that tb«Gt«*ka M Phoeofcanf intro¬ 
duced *iome new am and pWdactlptto ieijhbooAood of 

Matseine* add Cfadu. 
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these new firaits the common denomination of CHAP* 
apple, discriminating them, fivm. each other by 
the additional epithet of their conntry. 2. 
the time of Homer, the Tine grew wild in the 
island of Sicily, and ibost probably in the adja¬ 
cent continent; but it was not improved by the 
skill, nor did it afford a liquor grateful to the 
taste, of the savage inhabitants^. A thousand 
years afterwards, Italy could boast, that of the 
fourscore most generons and|-celebrated wines, 
more than two thirds were produced from her 
soiP. The blessing was spon communicated to 
the Narbonnese province of Gaul; but so intense 
ivas the cold to the north of the Cevennes, that, 
in the time of Strabo, it was thought impossible 
to ripen the grapes in those parts of Ganl^. 

This difficul^, however, was gradually van¬ 
quished; and there is some reason to believe, 
that the vineyards of Burgundy are as old as the 
age of the Antonines^. 3. The olive, in the The olive, 
western world, followed the progress of peace, 
of which it was considered as the symbol. Twf 
centuries after the foundation of Rome, both 
Italy and Africa were strangers to that useful 
plant; it was naturalized in those countries; and 

** See Hornet Odyss. 1. ii. v. 338- , 

“ Plin. Hist. N»tnr. 1. xiv. 

•• Strab. Geograph. 1. iv. p. 223. The iDteoae Mid of a Gallic 
winter was almost ptoverbitS among the ancietite. ' ' 

*;-In the beginning of the ivth eentaiy,^ the orator Eumenha 
(Panegyric. Veter, riii. 6. edit Delphin.) ypeaky of the vines in the 
territory of Autun, which were decayed through age, and the fitat 
plantation of which was totally unknown. The Rigni Arebrignua 
is auppoied by M. d’Anville to be the district of Beaune, celebrated, 
even at present, for one of the first growths of Borgunjy. 
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CHAP, at length carried into the heart of Sfain and 
Gaul. Tile tiinfed- ertiars of the aradeots, that it 
required a certain d^ree of heat; and crwld only 
flomiah in the neighbouriiood of the aea,-were ia*- 
sensibly exploded-by industry and 'eipenence . 
Flax. 4 . The cultivation of flax was transported from 
E^ypt to Gauli and enriched die whole.country, 
boweter it mi^t impoverish the>particulat< lands 
Artificial on wldch It was sown*. 5 . The use of artificial 
graw. grasses bei4me Iwpiliar to the farmers both of 
Italy and the pro^nces, particularly the Lucerne, 
which derived its name and origin from Media 
The assured supply of wholesome and plentiful 
food for the cattle during winter, multiplied thb 
number of tbe* flocks and herds, which in thev 
turn contributed to'the fertihty ^ tbe soil; To all 
these improvemeots may be added *m assiduous at¬ 
tention to mines and fisheries, which, by employ¬ 
ing Umultitode of laborious hands, serve to increase 
tbe ydeasurCs of tbe rich, aud tbe subsistence of the 
General poor. The elegant treatib of Columella describcs 
plenty. .advanced state of the Spanish husbandry, 
tinder tbe reign of Tiberioat and' it may be-'oh- 
servedi -that those fatflipeaj -which so frequently 
afllicted the iafarrt repul^ wwe‘seldom or never 
experiencedi by tbe? extensive empire of Rome. 
lhet;aocideiittal reaiteityv in any slBgle province, 
WBS! immediately relieved by the plenty of its 
meye-frirtunale ne^^oats.)-' 


•» PJsttt IfUttiEWaif/i. *fi' 

** piin,,ifiOr NjpW,j{^. vr -liL ■. .. „ ■ - 

■*^See the agreeatiU.JSttayi'on Mr. Hartc. jn 
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Ag«e»ltnre is tbe fonndation of B>J««fao^ 
turea? si»e«>ctbe productions qf- nature' ar^ tbe 
n«*eli»i9 of-art. Under tbe Roman empire, the Xru of 
labocr of an iralurtrioBs aod ingenions people 

was variously, .but incessantly employed, in tbe 

service of the rich. In their dress, their table, 
their iquaea, and their furniture, the favourit^ 
of fortune united every refinement of convene 
ency, of elegance, and of splendour, vi^atever 
could soothe their pride, or sensua¬ 

lity. Such refinements, under the odions name 
of luxury, have been severely arraigned , by 
moralists of every age; and it might perhaps be 
more conducive to the virtue, as well as hap¬ 
piness, of mankind, if all ptwessed the ne^ssa- 
ries, and. none the superfioltiw, of. life. Bat in 
the pr«tot*iffiperifect condjtioo^ of society, lux- 
ary, though i* may proceed from vice or folly, 

0.1, K.O. tbiX 

m,eiia.l Jotribution of property. The dil.gew 
meohaoio, and the JdlW ortirt, who h^e ob- 
tamed no share ia the division i of the ei«rth, re¬ 
ceive a voluntary taxtdiona the possessors of land ; 

«d the latter are prompted, by a se^c of 
est, to improve those eatittes, mth whose prote 
they may purchase additional pkasum. This 

felt in every b^ocVtyi «□. 

diflusive energy in thc:-BotfJ%» . f . 

Vinces would soon have been exhausted of their 
wealth, if the manufactures and coomerce^ of 
luxury had not insensibly to the 

trios/' the whtch. Wgro «ttc«d 
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(SiAP. frota th«in by the afld authority of . Rome. 

, As long a» tbeft^ctil^ljt.vas .ci^She^ within 
the bounds of the ehipure,;it iaipr^gsedithe poli¬ 
tical machine with a new dfig?*!? oftactwHy, and 
its consequences, soinethn^.hfflieficial, could never 
become pernicious. 

But it is no easy task to confine luxury within 
the limits of an empire. The most remote 
conntri^ of'the ancient world were ransacked to 
anpply the ipomp^nd delicacy of Rome. The 
forest of ScfthiaTOfforded some valuable furs. 
Amber was brought over land from the shores of 
the Baltic to the Danube; and the barbarians 
were astonished at the price which they received' 
in exchange for so useless a commodity There 
was a considerable demand for Babylonian car¬ 
pets, aud other manufactures of thfe East; but 
the most important and nupopular branch of 
foreign trade was carried on with Arsfoia^and 
India. Every year, about the time,jBf.'tbe s^- 
mer solstice, a fleet of ah hundred and twenty 
vessels sailed frpinJMyos-honnos, a port of Egypt, 
on the Red Sea. By the periodical assistance of 
the Mofl^onns, they traven^ed, the ocean in about 
forty days. The; coast _oC'Malabar, or the island 
of Ceyloa'%. was thn^ u«u#l term of their navi¬ 
gation, and it was' in those markets that the 


Tacit. Gtnnania, c, 4S, -PUq. Hist. fJal, rxxriii. 11. The 
latter obserred/with stwteAftJljj.otir, that eufa fhshion had hot yet 
fouhd ouSthhaioof aafer.'- Nero stttt a Romimthiighttb purchase 
great qaaatttias wiitte ft was prddaeed j the coast of 

modern Proi«*.>^“ '• '■ ft ■ • 

CaUsSTa{«tJhtmlfllythe Rhthais,' ihd StKndlb by the Arabs. 
It wai discoretpdi under the reign of Glaodias/and gradually became 
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merchants from the more remote coaetrie* of CHA^. 
Asia expected their arriTal. The return of the 
fleet of %ypt was fixed to the nlonths of De-‘ 
cember or Januaryand as soon as their rich 
cargo had been transported on the backs of 
camels, from the Red Sea to the Nile, and had 
desceni^ed that river as far as Alexandria, it was 
ponr«l, without delay, into the capital of the 
empire The objects of oriental traffic were 
splendid and trifling; silk, a |)ound of which was 
esteemed not inferior in vatne to a pound of 
gold ; precious stones, among which the pearl 
claimed the first rank after the diamond and 
a variety of aromatics, that were consumed in 
religious worship and the pomp of funerals. 

The labour and risk of the voyage was rewarded 
with almost incredible profit; but the profit was 
made upon Roman subjects, and a few indivi¬ 
duals were enriched at the expence of the pub¬ 
lic. As the natives of Arabia and India were Gold anti 
contented with the productions and mannfitetures 
of their own country, silver, •on the aide of the 
Romans, was the priadpal,-lf not the only instru¬ 
ment of commerce. It was a complaint worthy 
of the gravity of the senate, that, in the pur¬ 
suit of female ornamunts, the wealth of the state 

Plin. Hist. Naturi' 1. vi. Strabo/i. ifiL 

Hist. Augmt. p, SS4. A |ilk ganOent wa» consideretl aa an 
ornament to a womans but a» a Ut a man. 

“* The two g^eat pe»tl faheriai ware tie atme ai ag preaenti Or- 
mux and Cape Comorioi As well-a» we cm oompare asdent with 
modem ^ogr^hy, Rooie was sQppJicd' with ditntoodt from the 
nuM of JuHKl^rin which i» (kwaibed i» tiut 

Tarermer, tom. ii. p. 281. 
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cSlAP. was-irrecoverably away to foreign and lios- 
tile nations annual loss is computed, 

' by a writer of* an inquisitive but censorious teco' 
per, at upwards of eight hnndfed ‘ thousand 
pounds sterling''”. Such was the style ofriis- 
content, brooding over tbe dark prospect of ap¬ 
proaching poverty. And yet, if we compare the 
proportion between gold and silver, as it stood in 
the time of Pliny, and as it was fixed in the reign 
of' Constantine, w<(^ shall discover within that 
period a very oon^erable increase'*. There is 
not the least reason to suppose that gold was 
become more scarce; it is therefore erWent that 
ailv^ was grown more common.; that w'bateva" 
might be the ampuat of the, Indian aud Arabian 
exports, they were far from exhausting^tbe wealth 
of the Roman world; and ithdt the produce of 
the mines abundantly supplied the dem^mds of 
cotBimerce. . 

Notwithstanding the propensity of mankind 
to exalt the past, and to depreciate the present, 
the tranquil and prosperous state of tbe empire 
was warmly felt, and hooestly confessed, by. the 
General ptoviuciak as Well as- Romaiu. “ They acknow- 
felicUy. “ ledged that the true pdnfciples of social life, 
“ laws, agriculturei .and sdtfitce, - which bad been 
“ firat invented byi.i^ftiWjsdon3 of Athens, were 
“ now firmly estabU|hed bycthe power of Borne, 

“ Tacit. Annul, iii. 5y.'*^13i’a iptfesfr ctf HfceriiM. 

Plin. Hut. Noor. iiififl. In SBOtker^taoeiw oompotet JjalT 
that aum ; Quingeodes H. S. for India ^dnsive of Ajabia-. 

The propbrtioD, which waa 1 to 10, aW 12J, rose to 14 -}, the 
legal teg«Ution oflCoBsUBtmt. Sw Arlwlba<a't T*jblea#f ancient 
Coins, o, i. 
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“ nndtf whose auspicioas inflaence the fiercest CHaI*. 

“ barbarians were united by an equal govern- . 

“ ment and common language. They affirm, 
that with the improvement of arts, the human 
“ species was vraibly multiplied. They celebrate 
“ the increasing splendour of the cities, the 
“ beautiful face of the country, cultivated and 
“ adorned like an immense? garden; and the long 
“ festival of peace, which was enjoyed by so 
“ many nations, forgetful ojf their ancient ani- 
“ mosities, and delivered from the apprehensitm 
“ of future danger'”®. Whatever suspicions may 
be suggested by the air of rhetoric and declama¬ 
tion, which seems to prevail in these passages, 
the substance of them is perfectly agreeable to 
historic truth. 

It was ’scarcely possible that the eyes of eon- Decline of 
temporanra shoala macover in the public lelicity 
IKfifaTeSiTcauierbf dec^ai^corr upti on. This 
long peace, and the uniform govemwenj. of the 
Homans, int]^dnced a slow and secret jiorion into 
the vitals of the empire. The minds of men were 
gradually reduced to the same level, the fire of 
genius was extinguished, and even the military 
spirit evaporated. The natives bf Europe were 
brave and robust. Spain, Gaul, Britain, and lUy- 
ricum, supplied the l^ioos with excellent soldiers, 
and constituted the real strength of the monarchy. 

Their personal j valour remained, but they no 
longer possessed’ that public courage, which is 
nourished by the love of independence, the sense of 

“* A*io«g many other panigea, aee Pliny (Hkt. Natof. Hi. 5.), 

Arijtidts (de Urbe Romi), and TettuUiaa (de Anipi, c. 50.). 
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Cjixp. national honour, the presence of danger, and the 
bahit of command. They received laws and 
‘ governors from the will of'their sovereign, and 
trusted for their defence to a iner^Dary army. The 
posterity of their boldest letters was contented 
with the rank of citizens and subjects. The most 
aspiring spirits resorted to the court or s^aiadard 
of the emperors; and .the deserted provinces,, de¬ 
prived of political strength or union, insensibly 
sank intp the languid- indifference of private life, 
of genius. The love of letters, almost inseparable from 
peace and refinement, was fashionable among the 
subjects of Hadrian and the Antonines, who were 
themselves men of jearniug and curiosity. It was 
diffused over the whole extent of their empire; the 
most northern tribes of Britons had acquired a 
taste for rhetoric; Homer as well as Virgil were 
transcribed and studied on the banks of the Rhine 
and Danube; and the most liberal rewards sought 
out the faintest glimmerings of literary merit 
The setentes of physic and astront^y were sue¬ 


r, 

Herodes AtticuBgavtthdtopKistPolemo above eight ihouiand 
pounds for three dedaDUtil^ See Philoatrst. 1. i. p. 653. The 
Antonine* founded Athens, ip which profeawr* of gram- 

mar, rhetoric, politic^ ^ ‘the four jptat sects of philosophy were 
maimaitiid af ihe public eli^oce for the jnitruction or 7 outh. The 
aalary of s phiioao^er w>atteird»nBUod drachms, between three and 
four hundred poundiN^ yeer,' j^iystiereatablishtneuts were formed in 
theother peat citiesbf the ^pire. See Lucian in Eunuch, tom. ii. 
p. 3SS. ediu Reibt. PhildwiL 1. ii. p. 566. Hist. August p. 21. 
Dion Cataios,'!. Ixxi. p, 119ff.;i- Juvenal himself; in a morose satire, 
which in evejy line betr^, bii own di“PPO™W9«t’* aod.tmvy, is 
obliged, howeyor, to say, 

—• O'Juvenes, circnmspicit et agitat voi; 

Mattrieae|ue iibi Duciaiads^tnrind^nHhv 

Satis, vii. 30 - 
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ceesfullj cultivated by the Greeks; the observa- ChAp. 
tions of Ptolemy and the writings of Galen are 
studied by those who have improved their dis¬ 
coveries and corrected their errors; but if we 
Mcept the inimitable Lncian, this age of indolence 
passed away without having produced a single 
writer.of original genius, or who excelled in the 
arts of elegant composition. The authority of 
Plato and Aristotle, of Zeno and Epicurus, still 
reigned in the schools; and ^eir systems, trans¬ 
mitted with blind deference from one generation 
of disciples to another, precluded every generons 
attempt to exercise the powers, or enlarge the 
limits, of the human mind. The beauties of the 
poets and orators, instead of kindling a fire like 
their own, inspired only cold and servile imita¬ 
tions : or if any ventured to deviate from those 
models, they deviated at the same time from good 
sense and propriety. On the revival of letters, the 
yonthful vigour of the imagination, aftw a long 
repose, national emulation, a new religion, new 
languages, and a new world, called forth the 
genins of Europe. But the provincials of Rome, 
trained by an uniform artihcial foreign education, 
were engaged in a very unequal l:ompetition with 
those bold ancients, who, by expressing their ge- 
nnine feelings in.their native tongue, had already 
occupied every place of honour. The name of 
Poet was almost forgotten; that of Orator was 
usurped by the sophists. A cloud of critics, of 
compilers, of commentators, darkened the face of 
learning, and the decline of genius was soon fol¬ 
lowed by the corruption of taste. 
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CHAP. 

11 . 



racy. 


The sublfane Longinus, who in somewhat a 
later period, and in the court of a Syrian qneen, 
preserved the spirit of aq^cl^nt Athens, observes 
and laments this degeneracy of his contemporaries, 
which debased their sentintenfa, en»yated thfeir 
courage, and depressed their talents. “ In the 
“ same manner," says he, “ as some childreu.always 
“ remain pygmies, whbse infant limbs have been 


“ too closely confined; thus our tender minds, 
“ fettered'; bj^Ae {: ^ indices*" anThahit3 ^ ^ Just 
"servitti^, are nna Sle to expand t hemselves, or 
“ to attmn that ^1 j)ro portiQned greatness which 
“ we ajdSureTMne-^ living under a 

“ popufargovemmeht, wrote withjthe same free- 
“dom'aTthejf'acted™.”*~TEis diminutive stature 
of maufetnd, iT we ji^sue the nietaphor, was daily 
sinking below the ol^ standard, and the Homan 
world Was indeed peopled by a race of pygmies; 


when Ae fierce giants of Ae north broke in, and 
mended.^he puny breed. They restored a manly 
spirit oJ freedom ;'and after the revolution of t^ 
centuries, freedom’1)ecame the happy parent of 


taste and science. ' 


•J' Longift, Je ftitfori.' c. *3. p. itHi edit. Toll. Here toe we 
may say of Longtaos, “ hw.cwn exarojdeWSei^jtheot all bia laws.” 
Instead of his sentimwU with a tMoly boldness, he in¬ 

sinuates tbem wlih die guarded caution; puts them into the 
mootli rfiTrieid, dnd, iiliuraB-we can collect from a corrupted 
tfjtt, f difW of seAidagyiiejn hioitelf. 
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CHAP. III. 

Of the Constitution qf the Roman Empire, in the 
Age of the Antonines. 

The obvious definition of .a monarchy seems to CHAP. 

be that of a state, in which a single person, by ,-^ 

whatsoever name he may be distinguished, is Idea of 
entrusted with the execution of the laws, the 
management of the revenue, and the command of 
the army. But, unless public liberty is protected 
bv intrepid and vigilant guardians, the authority 
o'f so formidable a magistrate will soon degenerate 
into despotism. The influence of the clergy, m 
an age of sftperstition, might be u^fully employed 
to atert the rights of mankind; but^^^maje 

is the connexion betwe^ the throne an^^ltar, 

^hat the-hSTner^^jbe^^h 

Stubborn 

::::tT:^tnt ional ^Bsemb 

cm)£^ Qfjgresetsia^Jie§..£e^^ ■ 

c nteiyrizes of consttidUon had Situation 

'Ti^^fTWrieToF the Roman consinuu of Augu»- 

been levelled by Ue vast ambition oCthe 

every ferree « 

cr„d baud of theTriui.>v.r. .After the « 

Actio..., the fate of .he M 

on the will of Octaviaaw, sumamed Uwar, oy 
Z adopdoo, aod aftet-^J- 
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Chap, by the flattery of the senate. The, conqueror 
at the head fiMty-fcar veterwi legions \ 
consckms of their owir strw^, waifoi the weak¬ 
ness of the constitution, habitnated^^dnring twenty 
years civil war, to every act a^ bloo4 wid vicdefloe, 
and passionately devoted to the house of Ctesar, 
from whence alone they had received, ^d eJt- 
pected, the most lavish rewards. The provinces, 
long ogOTM^^^^he^mij^^ 
sipi^ tor"'pe jpjgg rnment^^ a.»Migle pereon, 
wFo wonldlie the gras te r ^ not th ejacqp|gj[)Iice, of 
those]^£^raj^'''fhe peopde of Rome, view¬ 
ing, with a secret pleasure, tbe_ ^hu miliation of 
the aristocracy^^ demanded only bread an3’^public 
shows; and were supplied with both by the liberal 
hand of Augustus. The rich and polite Italians, 
who had almost universally embraced the philo¬ 
sophy of Epicurus, enjoyed the present blessings 
of ease and tranquillity, and suflerod not the 
pleasing^dream to be interrupted by the memory 
of their old tumultuous freedom. With its power, 
the senate had lostnts dignity; many of the most 
noble flimilies were extinct. The republicans of 
spirit and ability had perished in the fidd of 
battle, or in tHe proscription. The door of the 
assembly had been designedly left open, for a 
mixed multitude of more than a thousand persons, 
who reflected disgrace upon tbeir rank, instead of 
derivii^ hooonr from it* 


' Oro'iiie, Tfc 1^. 

’ Julius C«sw Introduced loWiers, stran^tii tnd htlf-barbarians, 
into the senate. (Sueton. in Caesar, c. 77. 80 .) The ^buse became 
still more scandalooe after bis dc«tfa. 
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The reformation of the senate was one of the CHAP! 
first steps in which Angnstns laid aside the tyrant, > 
and professed himself the father of his conntry. He «- 
He was elected censor 5 and, in concert with his senate, 
faithfiil Agrippa, hc' examined the list of the 
senators, expelled a few members, whose vices or 
whose obstinacy required a public example, per¬ 
suaded near two hundred to prevent the shame 
of an expulsion by a voluntary retreat, raised the 
qualification of a senator to abput ten thousand 
pounds, created a sufficient number of Patrician 
families, and accepted for himself the honourable 
title of Prince of the Senate,, which had always 
been bestowed, by the censors, on the citizen the 
most eminent for his honours and services\ But 
whilst he thus restored the dignity, he destroyed 
the ind epend ence, o f the senate. The princi^ ^ 
of~' a fae ^stitotion are irrecoverably lost , 
whelrT the Wislative^o wer is nominated by the 

Before an assenJbly thus modelled and pre- Resigns 

^ , j* 1 usurp- 

pared, Augnstus pronotinccd a* studied oration, power, 
which dMplayed his patriotism, and disguised his 
arabitie^ “ He lamented, yet excused, his past 
“ condact. Filial piety had required at his 
bands the revenge of his father s mnrder; the 
“ humanity of his^own nature had sometimes 
“ given way to the stem laws of necessity, iind 
“ to a forced connexion with two unworthy col- 
“ leafnes; as long as Antony lived, the repohlic 
“ forbad him to abandon.,,^ her to a degenerate 


■' Dion Cassius, 1. liii. p. 693. Suetonius in Aupjust 


c. ')5. 
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CHAP. ‘' Roman, and a bafbarian cfoeen. He was now 
“ at liberty to satisfy his dity and his inclination. 
“ He solemnly restored the senate and people to 
“ all their ancient rights; and wished only to 
mingle with the crowd of his fellow-citizens, 
“ and to share the blessings which he had ob- 


“ tained for his country V’ , ,, 

Is prevail- ^Quj^ require?' the pen of Tacitus (if Taci- 

resume it * tus had assisted at this assembly) to describe the 
title^of^* Varions emotions the senate; those that were 
Emperor suppressed, and those that were affected- It 
""""' was dangerous to trust the sincerity of Augustus ; 
to seem to distrust it was still more dangerous. 
The respective advantages of monarchy and a 
republic have often divided speculative inquirers; 
the present greatness of the Roman state, the 
corruption of manners," and the licence of the 
soldiers, supplied new arg;nments to the advo¬ 
cates of monarchy; and these general views of 
government were again warped by ^e hopes 
and fairs of each individual. Amidst this con¬ 
fusion of sentiments, the answer of the senate 
was unanimons and decisive. They.Moused to 
accept the resignation ot Augustas,; con¬ 

jured him n6t to desert- the republic, which he 
‘had saved. After a decent resistance, the crafty 
tyrant subioitted Ao the orijers of the senate; 
and* consented to receive the government of 
the provinces, and the general command of the 
Roman armies, under the well-kaGwn namea of 


‘ Dion (1. liii. p. 698 .) givei ns a proliinmi bOn^st speech on 
this great occasion, i have borrowed from Soetomus and TaeUw 
the general language of Augusius. 
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Proconsul and ImperatorI Buf he would chap. 
receive them only for ten years. Even before 
the expiration of that period, he hoped that the 
wtmnds of civil discord wonld be completely' 
healed, and that the republic, restored to its ])ris- 
tine health and vigour, would no longer retjuiri', 
the dangerous interposition of so e.xtraordinary a 
magistrate. The memory oFthis comedy, repeated 
several times during the life of Augustus, was 
preserved to the last ages of the empire, by the 
peculiar pomp with which the perpetual monarchs 
of Rome always solemnized the tenlh years of 
their reign®. 

Without any violation of the principles of the Power of 
constitution, the general of the Roman armies 
might receive and exercise an authority almost 
despotic over the soldiers, the enemies, and the 
subjects of the republic. With regard to the 
soldiers, the jealousy of freedom had, even from 
the earKest • ages of Rome, given way to the 
hopes of conquest, aud a just sense ot military 
discipline. The dictator, or consul, had a right 
to command the service of the Roman youth; 
and t» punish an obstinate or cowardly disobe¬ 
dience by the most severe and ignominious penal¬ 
ties, by striking the offender ont of the list of 
citizens, by confiscating bis" property, and by 

’ hvpcrutoT (from which we have derived Emperor) sifrnified un¬ 
der the repoldic no mo^ than genital, and was einpiiarically be¬ 
stowed by fh«.»Jdi«r«y^ben ou the fidd of battie they proclaimtd 
their victorious ieader worthy of that title. When*the Roman 
empeein assumed it in that sense, they placed it after tbeir name, ,iml 
marked how often they had ti.kcn it. 

‘ Dion, I. liii. p. 703, See. 
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CHAP, selling bis person into slavery^. The most sacretl 

, rights of freedom, confirtn^ by the Porcian and 

Sempronian laws, were suspended by the military 
engagement. In his camp the general exercised 
an absolute power of life and death; his juris¬ 
diction was not conhned by any forms of trial, 
or rules of proceeding, and the execution of the 
sentence was immediate and without appeal®. 
The choice of the enemies of Rome was regu¬ 
larly decided by the legislative authority. The 
most important resolutions of peace and war 
were seriously debated in the senate, and solemnly 
ratihed by the people. But when the arms of the 
legions were carried to a great distance from Italy, 
the generals assumed the liberty of directing them 
against whatever people, and in whatever manner, 
they judged most advantageous for the public 
service. It was from the success, hot from the 
justice, of their enterprises, that they exjiected the 
honours of a triumph. In the use of victory, 
especially after they were no longer controlled by 
the commissioners of the senate, they exercised 
the most unbounded despotism. When Pompey 
commanded in the east, he rewarded his soldiers 
and allies, dethroned pripetes, divided kingdoms, 
founded colonies, and disVribpted the treasures of 
Mitbridates. On bis return ttARome, he obtained, 

’ Liyy Epltom. 1. xiv, Valer. Moii^ vl. 3* 

* Se« ifi the VTuth book of Livy, the c oim I ^ 
quatiM and P^irius Cursor. They vioUted the laws and 

humanity, bvrt they asaefted Hioae of military di»dij>linn;i^ the 
[people, who abhorred the action, was obKged' to respect lb? prin¬ 
ciple. 
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by a single act of the senate and people, the nni- chap. 
versal ratification of all his proceedings®. Sncb, . 

was the power over the soldiers, and over the 
enemies of Rome, which was either granted to, 
or assumed by, the generals of the republic. 

They were, at the same time, the governors, 
or rather monarchs, of the conquered provinces, 
united the civil with the military character, ad¬ 
ministered justice as well as the finances, and 
exercised both the executive and legislative power 
of the state. 

From what has been already observed in the Lieute- 
first chapter of this work, some notion may be "he^em^pe- 
formed of the armies and provinces thus en- 
trusted to the ruling band of Augustus. But as 
it was impossible that he could personally com¬ 
mand the legions of so many distant frontiers, 
he was indulged by the senate, as Pompey had 
already been, in the permission of devolving the 
execution of his great office on a sufficient num¬ 
ber of lieutenants. In rank and authority these 
officers seemed not inferior ter the ancient pro- 
consnls; but their station-was dependent and 
precarious. They received and held their com¬ 
missions at the will of a superior, to whose au- 
.•ipicious influence the merit of their actions was 

® By the lavish brii uticbnstrained suffrages of the people, Pompey 
had obtained a mditary command scarcely inferior to that of Au¬ 
gustus Among the extraordinary acts of power executed by the 
for^ner, we may remark the fonn^tion of twenty-nine cities, and 
thS^ difeShution of three or four millions sterling to his troops. The 
ratification of hi* acts met with soase opposition and delays in the 
senate. See Plutarch, Appian, Dion Cassius, and the first book of 
the epistle* to Atticus. 
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CHAP, legally attribrited”’. They-were'the repreaenta- 
tives of the emperor. The emperor alone was 
^"^the gweM of the republic, and hlfl jurisdiction, 
civil as well as military, extended over^ all the 
conquests of Rome. It was some satisfaction, 
however, to the senate, that he always delegated 
his power to the members of their body., I’he 
imperial lieutenants , were of consular or prm- 
tofian dignity; the legions were commanded 
by senators, and the prafecture of Egypt was 
the only important trust committed to a Roman 
knight. 

Division Within six days after Augustus had been com- 
vincesCpelled to accept so very liberal a grant, he resolved 
tween Uie gratify the pride of the senate by an easy sacri- 
aTd’re' fice. He represented to them, that they had 
enlarged his powers, even beyond that degree 
which might be required by the uielancboly 
condition of the times. They had not permitted 
hiin to refuse the laborious command of the 
armies and the frontiers; but he must insist on 
being allowed to 'restore the more peaceful ami 
secure provinces,' to ihe mild administriation of 
the civil magistrate. In the divisioh of the pro¬ 
vinces, Augustus provided for his bwn power, 
and for the dignity of the republic. The pro- 
consuls of the seu^e, particularly those of Asia, 

•» Under tJ)6 oowmouwealth, a triumph could only be claimed 
by the general,' Who vyas authoriied to take the Auepices in the 
name of the pe^e. lly an 'rttkt cobeeqaehbd'tlrawn.fioia the 
princj|d4 of poli^'-snd religioiU the triumph was rewrted to tlw 
cmperol; apd his most sucqerful liMlenauy .were satisfied f»ilh 
some marks of distlnciion, which, under the name of triumpbil 
honours, 'Vfcre invtnted in their favour. 
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Greece, and Africa, enjoyed a more honoumble 
character than the lieutenants of the emperor, 
who commanded in Gaol or Syria. The former*^' 


were attended by lictors, the latter by soldiers. 
A 18 w was passed, that wherever the emircror 
was present, his extraordinary commission should 
supersede the ordinary jurisdiction of the gover¬ 
nor; a’custom was iutroduf:ed, that the new con¬ 


quests belonged to the Imperial portion; and it 
was soon discovered that the authority of the 
Frhicc, the-favourite epithet of Augustus, was the 


same in every part of the empire. 

In return for this imaginary concession, An- Tlic for- 
gustus obtained an important privilege, which "..'"eri'.i, 
rendered him master of Rome and Italy. _ Ry 
a dangerous excej)tion to the ancient maxims, .in.j^^n.u is 
he was authorized to preserve his military com- 
mand, supported by a numerous body of guards, 
eveu m time of peace, and in the heart ot the 
capital. His command, indeed, was confined to 
those citizens who were engaged in the service by 
the militai7 oath; but such was the propensity 
of the Romans to servitude, that the oath was 
voluntarily taken by the magistrates, the senators, 
and the equestrian order, till the homage of flat¬ 
tery was insensibly converted into an annual and 
solemn protestation of fidelity. - 

Although Augu’stus considered a military force Cjsular 
as the firmest foundation, he wisely rejected ^^5 bunitian 

as a: very odious instrument of governruent. Itl'0"'ir». 

was more agreeable to his temper, as well aa 
to his policy, to reign under the venerable names 
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c^tlAP. of ancient magistracy, and artfully to collect, 

. in his own person, all the scattered rays of 

civil jurisdiction. With thi* view, he permitted 
the senate to confer upon him, for bis lifts, 
the* powers of the consular" and tribmfitian 
offices'"', ^hich were, in the same manner, con- 
tinned to'all his successors. The consids had 
succeetted to the kings of Rome, and represented 
the dignity of the state. They superintended 
the ceremonies of religion, levied and com¬ 
manded the legions, gave audience ■ to foreign 
ambassadors, and presided in the assemblies 
both of the senate and people. The general 
control of the finances was entrasted to their 
care; and though they seldom had leisure to 
administer justice in person, they were con¬ 
sider^ as the supreme guardians of law, equity, 
and the public peace. Such was their ordinary 
jurisdiction; but whenever the senate empowered 
the first magistrate to consult the safety ot 
the commonwealth, he was raised by that de¬ 
gree ' above the daws, and exercised, in the 
defence of liberty, -a temporary despotism" 

“ Cicero (de Lepbus, iii. 3.) givet the consular office the name 
o( Regiapotataa : and Polybius (1. vi. c. 3.) obsen'cs three powers in 
the Roman constitution. The monarchical was represented and ex¬ 
ercised by the cohBuls. 

As the tribunitian power (distinct frhm the annual office) was 
first invented by the dictator Cmsar (Dion, 1. xliv. p. 384.), we may 
easily conceive, that it yvas given as a reward for having so nobly 
asserted, by ^rros^ dw sacred rlghts'of the tribuBw arid peophf. See 
his own Commentaries, de Bell. Civil. 1. i. 

A ugustus exercised nine anniiaf t^^talsbips Withont mteinip- 
tion. He then meet artfully refused that magistracy, as well as the 
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The ( haracter of the tribunes was, in every re- CHaP. 
spoil, different from that of the tonsnls. The 
appearance of the fonner was modest and huin- 
bte; bat theTr persons were sacred and inviolable. 

Their force was suited rather for opposition than 
for action. They were instituted to defend the 
oppressed, to pardon offences, to arraign the ene¬ 
mies of the people, and,' .when they judged it 
necessary, to stop, by a single word, the whole 
machine of government. As long as the republic 
subsisted, the dangerous influence, which either 
the consul or the tribune might derive from then- 
respective jurisdiction, was diminished by several 
Important restrictions. Their authority expired 
with the year in which they were elected; the 
former oftice was divided between two, Ae latter 
among ten'persons; and, as both in their private 
and public interest they were averse to each other, 
their mutual conflicts contributed, for the most 
part, to strengthen rather than to destroy the ba¬ 
lance of the constitntion. But when the consular 
and ti-ibunitian powers were -united, wf.en they 
were vested for life in a single person, when the 
general of the army was, at the same tunc, the 
minister of the senate and the representative ot 
the Roman people, it was imdossible to resist the 
exercise, nor was k easy to dtefine the limits, ot 
his imperial prerogative. 

however, to conceal 90 invidtotn a Utle. 
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CHAP. . To these accumulated honpnrs, the policy of 
^ Augustus soon added the splendid as well as im- 

imperiai' portant dignities of supretne pontiff, and of censor. 
By the former he acquired t^ mapa^emerrt of-the 
religion, and by the latter a legal inspection over 
the manners and fortunes, of the Roman people. 
If so many distinct and independent powers did 
not exactly unite wilji each other, the complai¬ 
sance of the senate was prepared to supply every 
deficiency hy the most ample and extraordinary 
concessions. The emperors, as the first ministers 
of the republic, were exempted from the obliga¬ 
tion and penalty of many inconvenient laws: they 
were authorized to convoke the senate, to make 
several motions in the same day, to recommend 
candidates for the honours of the state, to enlarge 
the bounds of the city, to employ the revenue at 
their discretion, to declare peace and war, to ratify 
treaties; and by a most comprehensive clause, 
they were erapow'ered to execute whatsoever they 
should judge advantageous to the empire, and 
agreeable to the .majesty of things private or 
public, human or divige^^ 

The magi- When all the various powers of executive 
government were committed to the Imperial ma¬ 
gistrate, the ordinaiV magistrates,of the common¬ 
wealth languished-dh obscurity, without vigour, 
and almost withouf business.' The names and 

See a fragment of a Decree of the Senate, conferring on the 
emperor Vespasian, all the powers granted to his predecessors, Au¬ 
gustus, Tiberius, and Claudius. This curious and imporUiat monu- 
j'.ieut is published in Gruier’s liiicriptions. No. Qoxfu. 
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forms of the ancient administration were pre- 
served by ■ Angustiis with the most .anxious 
care. The usual number of consuls, prcetors, 
and tribunes were annually invested with their 
respective ensigns ■ of office, and continued to 
discharge some of their least important func¬ 
tions. Those honours still attracted the vain 
ambition of the Romans ji and the emperors 
themselves, though invested for life with the 
powers of the consulship, frequently aspired to 
the title of that annual dignity, which they con¬ 
descended to share with the most illustrious of 
their fellow-citizens In the election of these 
magistrates, the people, during the reign of Au¬ 
gustus, were permitted to expose all the inoon- 
venienecs of a wild democracy. That artful 
prince, insfead of discovering the least symptom 
of impatience, Immbly solicited their. suffiUges 
for himself or his friends, and scrupulously 
practised all the duties of an ordinary candi- 

■ Two consuls were created on the Cjlends of January; but in 
ilie course of the year otliers were'substituted in their places, till the 
annual number seems to have amoonted to no less than twelve. 
The proctors were usually sixteen or eighteen (Lipsius in Excurs. D. 
ad Tacit. Anna!, I. i.). 1 have not mcntfbncd'the .'Ediles or Quas- 

tors. Officers of the police or revenue eaJy adapt themselves to any 
form of government. In the time of Ng/o, the tribunes legally pos 
sessed the right of ^ercesiion, tliongh if "might be dangerous to exer¬ 
cise it (Tacit. Annal. xv3 eO.). In the tffiie of Trajan, it was doubt¬ 
ful wheiher the ttibnneshi]) was an office or a name (Plin. Epist 

i. 2;:.). 

The tyrants ihemeelves were ambitious of the consulship. Thi 
virtuous princes were moderate in the pursuit, and exact in the dis 
charge of it. Trajan revived the ancient oath, and swore before th 
consul’s tribunal, that he would observe the laws (Plin. Panegyric 
c. 6-1.). 
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CHAP, Butwe^iaay.vj^tc^te^^ajctohiscouu- 

the ^first measxire 6f. itlie by 
which the elections we<fr ^wsfer?^ to the ,«er 
nate“. T^e assemblies of the pe^le for 
ever abolished, and the emperors were delivered 
from a dangerous multitude, who, without restor¬ 
ing liberty, might hhve disturbed, and perhaps en- 
‘ dangered, the established government. 

These-. By declaring themselves the protectors of the 
people, Marius and Caesar had subverted the 
constitution of their country. But as soon as the 
senate had been humbled and disarmed, such 
an assembly, consisting of five or six hundred 
persons, was found a much more tractable and 
usehil instrument of dominion. It was on the 
dignity of the senate, that Augustus and his suc¬ 
cessors founded their new empire;' and they 
affected, on every occasion, to adopt the language 
and principles of Patneians. In the adminis¬ 
tration of their own powers, they frequently 
consulted the great national Council, and leaned 
to refer to its decision the most important con¬ 
cerns of peace and war. Rome, Italy, and the 
internal provinces, were subject to the inimediate 
jurisdiction of the {senate. With regard to civil 


” QuDties Magistratuum Comitiis inte»,’ss6t;^Tribns c^ml tan- 
didatis auis eifeuibat: aopplicabatijue more solenini. Ferebat et ipse 
suffragium, in tfibubua, ut unus e populo. Suetonius in August, 
c. 56. ' ■*' • " ■ ■ 

“ Tnm phouun Comitia fecampo adpatres ttonalata aunt. Tatiit. 
Anotd. i. 15. The word piinam seems.faint aixl 
unsucceisfiil efforts, wfaicii were made towatis rpstafing th<gn to the 
people. :,r 
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objects, it was the Unpreme 
with regard tb criminal matters, a tnbanal, c 
.tottd «4.oC dl otence, .hat 

committed by dicn in any pnbhc station, or that 
affected the peace and majesty of the Roinaa 
people. The exercise of the judicial power be- 
carae tide most frequent and serious occupation 
of the senate; and the important causes that 


were pleaded before them, afforded a last refuge 
to the spirit of ancient eloquencer. As a coun¬ 
cil of state, and as a court of justice, the senate 
possessed very considerable prerogatives; but 
in its legislative capacity, in* which it was sup¬ 
posed virtually to represent the people, the rights 
of sovereignty were acknowledged to reside in 
that assembly. Every power was derived from 
their authority, every law was ratihed by their 
sanction. Their regular meetings were held on 
three stated days in every month, the Calends, 
the Nones, and the Ides. The debates were 
conducted with decent freedom; and the em¬ 
perors themselves, who gloried in the name of 
senators, sat, voted, and diVhied-^itb their equals. 

To i-esume, in a few worck the systwn of the General ^ 
Imperial government; as it/was instituted liy imperi.ii 
Augustus, and maintained b^those princes who 
understood tlieir <own interest and that of the 
people, it may be defined an absolute monarchy 
disguised by the forms of a commonwealth. The 
masters of the Roman world surrounded their 
throne with darkness, concealed their irresistjble 
strength, and humbly professed themselves tlu; 
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CHAP.: acconntable ministers of the seafttCj whose stipreme 
decrees they dictated and obeyed*®. 

Court of The fafe of the court coires^iooded with iSSe 
e e'*'P®‘forms of the administratiOni "nie errt|>erors,'if 
we except those tyrants whose capriqiotls' foliy 
violated every law of nature and decency, ifis^ 
dained that pomp and ceremony which might 
offend their countryihen, but could, add nothing 
to their real power. In all the offices of life, 
they affected to confound themselves with their 
subjects, and maintained with them an ecjual 
intercourse of visits and entertainments. Their 
habit, their palace,* their table, were suited only 
to the rank of an oJSulent senator. Their family, 
however numerous dr splendidp was composed 
entirely of their domestic slaves and freedmen*'^. 
Augustus or Trajan would have blushed at em¬ 
ploying the meanest of the Romans in those me¬ 
nial offices, which, in the household and bed¬ 
chamber of a limited monarch, are so eagerly 
solicited by the proudest nobles of Britain. 

“ Dion Cassius (I. ’■•1 iv 703—71*0 ^ given a Wry loose and 
partial skelch of thf^Imr.^xial system. To .iltuitrateapd ofterr to 
correct him, I have mediated Tacitus, examiflcd Suetonius, and con¬ 
sulted the following moolrns : the Abbd de la Bleterie, in the Me- 
moires de I’Academie dei-Inscriptioos, toih. xlx. xxi. xxiv.xxr. 
xxviL Beaufort, Repuljllgue Romaine, tom. i.:p. 253—275. The 
Dissertations of Noodt and Gronovius, de lege Regia ; printed at Ley¬ 
den, in the year 1731. Gravina de Imperio Romano, p. 470—544. 
of his Opuscula. Maffiei Verona lllustrata, p. i. p. 245, &c. 

* A weak prioee will always be govenjeiihjf„lti» domestics. The 
power of slates aggrarated the shame of the Ronaapa; gnd the aenate 
paid court to a Pallas or a Narcuioa. Theie i«..8 chance that a 
modern favourite tnay be a gentleman. 
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The deification of the emperors’^ is the only CHAP, 
instance in which they departed from their ac- 
CBstomed prudence and modesty. The Asiatic Dtifica- 
Greeks were the first inventors, the successors 
of Alexander the first objects, of this servile 
and impious mode of adulation. It was easily 
tranafegred from the kings to the governors of 
Asia; and the Roman magistrates very fret|uently 
were adored as provincial deities, with the pomp 
of altars and temples, of festivals and sacrifices'". 

It was natural that the emperors should not 
refuse w'hat the proconsuls had acceptetl; and 
the divine honours which both the one and the 


other received from the provinces, attested rather 
the despotism than the servitude of Rome. Rnt 
the conquerors soon imitated the vanquished 
nations in *the arts of flattery; aiid the imperious 
s|)irit pf the first Caesar tpo easily consented to 
assume^' during his life-time, a place among the 
tutelar deities of Rome. The milder temper 
of his successor declined so dangerous an amhi- 
tipn, which was never afterwards revived, exeefit 
by the madness qf Caligul w^d Domitian. Au¬ 
gustus permitted’ indeed some * the ])rovincial 
cities to erect temples to his honour, on condition 
that they should associate t^e worship ol Rome 
with that of the sovereign ; ,h'e tolerated private 
superstition, of which he might be the ol> 


See a treatise of*Vandale de Consecralione Puncipuin. It 
would be easier for me to copy, than it has been to verify, the qoo- 
tatioD3 of thar^eatned Dutchman, 

” See a dissertation of the Abbd Mongault in the first volume of 
the Academy^of Inscriptions. 
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6Hap. ject^j'bnt be contented himaetf with being re- 
vered by the senate and people in his hunau 
character, and wisely left i’to his stwcessor, the 
care of his public deification.. A regular custom 
was introduced, that on the decease of erery 
emperor who bad- neither lived nor died like ft 
tpant, the senate by a solemn decree, should 
place him in the number of the gods; and the 
ceremcmies of his Apotheosis were blended with 
those of his funeral. This legal, and, as it 
should seem, injudicious profanation, so abhor¬ 
rent to our stricter principles, was-received with 
a very faint murmur^*, by the easy nature of 
polytheism ; but it was received as an institution, 
uot of religion but of policy. "We abonid disgrace 
the virtues of the Antonines, by comparing them 
with the vices of Hercules or Jupiter. Even 
the characters of Caesar or Augustus were far 
superior to those of the popular deities. But it 
was the misfortune of the former to live in an 
enlightened age, and their actions were too faith¬ 
fully recorded to admit of such a mixture of fable 
and mystery, as yhe^devotioUs^f the vulgar re¬ 
quires. As 8oo.i their ditiliify was established 
by law, it sunk into oblivion, without contribut- 
ing either to their hwn fume, or to the dignity of 
succeeding princes'. „ 


® Juraodasque tuuip per nonieu ponimus aras, says Horace to 
the ein^roi: himse^, and Horace was iSvll Krjsaiatcd with the 
court of Augustus. 

” See Cicero in Philippic, i. 6. Julian in Csesaribus. loqoe 
Dettm templis jurahitiioina per is the inthgoant expression 

of Lucan, but it; is a patriotic, rather than a devout indignation. 
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In tbe consideration of the Imperial govern- chap. 
Blent, we have frequently mentioned the artful. / 

founder, under his well-lvnown title of Augustas, Titles of 
which was not however conferred upon him till ^n^asar. 
tbe edifice was almost completed. The obscure, 
name of Octavianus, he derived from a mean 
family, in the little towj] of Aricia, It was stained 
with the blood of the proscription; and he 
was desirous, had it been possible, to erase all 
memory of his former life. The illustrious sur¬ 
name of Caesar, he had assumed, as the adopted 
son of the dictator; but he had too much good 
sense, either to hope to be confounded, of to 
wish to be compared, with that extraordinary 
man. It was proposed in the senate, to dignify 
their minister with a new appellation; and after 
a very serious discussion, that of Augustus was 
chosen, among several others, as being the most 
expressive of the character of peace and sanctity, 
which he uniformly affected“. Augustus was 
therefore a personal, Cmar a family distinction. 

The former should naturally have expired with 
the prince on whom it waS' bestowed; and how¬ 
ever the latter was diffused ty adoption and fe¬ 
male alliance, Nero was the last prince who could 
allege any hereditary claim to the honours of the 
Julian line. But„at tbe tinje of his death, the 
practice of a century had inseparably connected 
those appellations with the Imperial dignity, and 
they have been preserved by a long succession of 


* Dioa Cassiiu, 1. Iiii. p. 710. with the cutioui aonotationn nf 
Reymar. 

•VOL. 1. 


I 
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CHAP, emperors, Romans, Greeks, Pranks, and Ger- 
> s-, from the fall of the republic to the pre¬ 

sent time. A distinction was, however, soon 
introduced. The sacred title of Augustus was 
• always reserved for the monarch, whilst the n^nie 
of Caesar was more freely communicated to his 
relations; and, from the reign of Hadrian; at least, 
was appropriated to the second person in the 
state, who was considered as the presumptive heir 
of the empire. 

respect of Augustus for a free con- 
of Augus- stitution which he had destroyed, can only he 
explained by an attentive consideration of the 
character of that subtle tyrant. A cool head, 
an unfeeling heart, and a cowardly disposition, 
prompted him, at the age of nineteen, to assume 
tlie mask of hypocrisy, which he never afterwards 
laid aside. With the same hand, and probably 
with the same temper, he signed the proscription 
of Cicero, and the pardon of Cinna. His vir¬ 
tues, and even his vices, were artificial; and 
according to the various dictates of his interest, 
he was at first ehemy, and|, at last the father, 
of the Romail world"^. When he framed the 
artfiil system of the Imperial authority, his mo¬ 
deration was inspired by his fears. He wished to 


* As OctaTianu. advanced lo the banquet of the Caesars, his colour 
changed like thkt of the camelion; pale at first, then red, afterwards 
Mack, he at. last assumed the mild livery of Venus aud the Graces 
(CEsars, p. 309.). This image, employed by Julian in his ingenious 
fiction, is just and efegaut; bjit when he considen this change of 
character as real, and,ascribes it to the power of phiJoaopby, he does 
too much honour lo philosopliy, and to OctavLmus. 
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deceive the people by an image of civil liberty, 

and the armies by an image of civil govern- . ,L y 

ment. 

I. The death of C2e3ar was ever before liis 

■ liberty for 

eyes. He had lavished wealth and honours on the people, 
his adherents ; but the most favoured friends of 
his uneje were in the number of the conspi¬ 
rators. The fidelity of the legions might defend 
his authority against open rebellion ; but their 
vigilance could not secure his person from the 
dagger of a determined republican; and the 
Romans, who revered the memory of Brutus^, 
would applaud the imitation of his virtue. Caesar 
had provoked his fate, as much by the ostenta¬ 
tion of his power, as by his power itself. The 
consul or the tribune might have reigne<l in 
peace. The title of king had armed the Ro¬ 
mans against his life. Augustus was sensible 
that mankind is governed by names; nor was 
he deceived in his expectation, that the senate 
and people would submit to slavery, provided 
they were respectfully assured,‘that they still en¬ 
joyed their ancient freedom. A feeble senate 
and enervated people cheerfully acquiesced in 
the pleasing illusion, as long as it was supported 
by the virtue, or even by the prudence, of the 
successors of Augustus. It, was a motive of 
self-preservation, not a principle of liberty, that 
animated the conspirators against Caligula, Nero, 
and Domitian. They attacked the person of the 

® Two centuries after the establishment of monarchy, the em¬ 
peror Marcus Antoninus recommends the character of Brutus a^ i 
perfect model of Roman virtue. 
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CHAP. 

HI. 


Attempt 
of the se¬ 
nate after 
the death 
ofCaliguIa 


Image of 
govern¬ 
ment for 
the armies. 


tyrant, without aiming their blow at the authority 
of the emperor. 

There appears, indeed, one memorable occa¬ 
sion, in which the senate, after seventy years of 
patience, made an ineffectual attempt to reassume 
its long-forgotten rights. When the throne was 
vacant by the murder of Caligula, the, consuls 
convoked that assetnbly in the Capitol, con¬ 
demned the memory of the Caesars, gave the 
watch-word liberty to the few cohorts who faintly 
adhered to their standard, and during eigl^t-and- 
forty hours acted as the independent chiefs of a 
free commonwealth. But while they deliberated, 
the Praetorian guards had resolved. The stupid 
Claudius, brother of Germanicus, was already in 
their camp, invested with the Imperial purple, 
and prepared to support his election by arms. 
The dream of liberty was at an end; and the 
senate awoke to all the horrors of inevitable 
servitude. Deserted by the people, and threatened 
by a military force, that feeble assembly was com¬ 
pelled to ratify tlie choice of the Praetorians, and 
to embrace the ‘benefit of an amnesty, whieh 
Claudius had the prudence to offer, and the gene¬ 
rosity to observe 

II. The insolence of the armies inspired Au¬ 
gustas with fears of a still more alarming nature. 
The despair of the citizens could only attempt, 
what the power of the soldiers was, at any time. 


" It is mneb £o be regretted that we have lost the part of Tacitus, 
which treated of that transaction. We are forced to content our¬ 
selves with the popular rumours of Josephus, and the iaaperfect 
hints of Dion ^nd Suetonius. 
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‘ibte to execute. How precarious was his own CHAr. 
anthority over men whom he had taught to vio- . 

late every social duty! He had heard their se¬ 
ditious clamours; he dreaded their calmer mo- 

\ 

ments of reflection. One revolution had been 
purchased by immense rewards; but a second 
revolution might doable those rewards. The 
troops professed the fondest attachment^ to the 
house of Csesar; but the attachments of the mul¬ 
titude are capricious and inconstant. Augustus 
summoned to his aid, whatever remained in those 
fierce minds of Roman prejudices; enforced the 
rigour of discipline by the sanction of law; and, 
interposing the majesty of the senate between the 
emperor and the army, boldly claimed their alle¬ 
giance, as the first magistrate of the republic^. 

During *a long period of two hundred andxheirobe- 
twenty years, from the establishment of this art- ^lencc. 
ful system to the death of Commodus, the dan¬ 
gers inherent to a military government were, in 
a great measure, suspended. The soldiers were 
seldom roused to that fatal sense of their own 
strength, and of the weakness of the civil autho¬ 
rity, which was, before and afterwards, produc¬ 
tive of such dreadful calamities. Caligula and 
Domitian were assassinated in their palace by their 
own domestics: the convulsions which agitated 
Rome on the deatli of the former, were confined 


® Augustus restored the ancient severity of discipline. After the 
civil wars, he dropped the endearing name of FeUow.Soldier8, and 
called them only Soldiers (Sueton. in August, c. 25.). See the a*e 
Tiberius made of the Senate in the mutiny of the Pannonian legions 
(Tacit Annal. i.). 
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diAP. to the walls of the city. Bat Nero involved the 
whole empire in his ruin. In the space of eigh¬ 
teen months, four princes perished, by the sword; 
and the Roman world was shaken by the fury of 
the contending armies. Excepting only this short, 
though violent, eruption of military licence, the 
two centuries from Augustus to Commodns passed 
away unstained with civil blood, and undisturbed 
by revolutions. The emperor was elected by the 
authority of the soiate, and the consent of the sol¬ 
diers^. The legions respected their oath of fidelity; 
and it requires a minute inspection of the Roman 
annals to discover three inconsiderable rebellions, 
which were all suppressed in a few months, and 
without even the hazard of a battle 
Dosigita- I'l elective monarchies, the vacancy of the 
noil of a throne is a moment big with danger and mis- 

SUCCc^SOl. . • rni T> ° ° 

chief Ihe Roman emperors, desirous to spare 
the legions that interval of suspense, and the 
temptation of an irregular choice, invested their 
designed suo(;essor with so large a share of pre¬ 
sent power, ^ should enable him, after their 
decease, to assume the remainder, without suf¬ 
fering the empire to jrerceive the change of 


These words seem to ha\c been the constltmionallanguagp. 
See Tacit. Aunal. xiii. 4, 

The first was Camillus Scribfinianus, who lofA up arms in 
Dihnatia against Claudios, and was tles/ried by his own troops in 
five (lap. The second, L. AnloniUb, in Germany, \\ho rcbelle<l 
against Domitian; and the ihinl, Avidms Cassius, in tlu- rtign of 
M. AiUonijius. The two Iasi leigned but a few months, and were 
ciu oti by thi^ir own idherenis. We may obserre, that both ('a- 
niillus and Ca»ius coloured their ambition with the design of rcstor- 
i ng the republic j a task, wid Cassius, pcctriiarly reserved for his name 
and family. 
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.n asters. Thus Augustus, after all his fairer pros- > CHAP, 
pects had been snatched from him by untimely 
deaths, rested his last hopes on Tiberius, obtained OfTibe- 
fbr his adopted son the censorial and tribnnitian 
powers, and dictated a law, by which the future 
prince was invested with an authority equal to his 
own, over the provinces and the armies^". Thus CfTitus. 
Vespasian subdued the generous mind of his 
eldest son. Titus was adored by the eastern 
legions, which, under his command, had recently 
atchieved the conquest of Judaea. His power 
was dreaded, and, as his virtues were clouded 
by the intemperance of youth, his designs were 
suspected. Instead of listening to such unworthy 
suspicions, the prudent monarch associated Titus 
to tlie full powers of the Imperial dignity; 
and the grateful son ever approved himself the 
humble and faithful minister of so indulgent a 
father’^. 

The good sense of Vespasian engaged him in- Tlicracc 
deed to embrace every measure that might con-".r,'a'^rui^ 
firm his recent and precarious elevation. The 

* aij t.iinijy. 

military oath, and the fidelity of the troops, had 
been consecrated, by the habits of an hundred 
years, to the name and family of the Caesars: 
and although that family had been continued 
only by the fictitious rite of adoption, the Ro¬ 
mans still reveral, in the {jerson of Nero, the 
grandson of Germanicus, and the lineal successor 
of Augustas. It was not without reluctance and 
remorse, that the Praetorian guards had been 

” VeJkius Paterculus, 1. ii. c. 121. Soeton. in Tibet, c. 20 

“ Sueton. in Tit. c. 6. Plin. in Prxfat. ilisl. NaUir. 
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CWAP. pmfiaded to abandoa the c*Q»e of the tyrant”. 
,Tbe rapid dowofailof and ViteL 

lius, taught the armies to coaiider,..the emperors 
as the creatures of thar will, and the instro- 
raents of their licence. The birth of Vespasian 
was mean; his grandfather hud been a private 
soldier, his father a petty oflicer of the revenue’'^; 
his own merit had rijised him, in an advanced 
age, to the empire; but his merit was rather 
useful than shining, and his virtues were disgraced 
by a strict and even sordid parsimony. Such a 
prince consulted his true interest by the associa¬ 
tion of a son, whose more splendid and amiable 
character might turn the public attention, from the 
obscure origin, to the future glories, of the Flavian 
bouse. Linder the mild administration of Titus, 
the Roman world enjoyed a transient felicity, 
and his beloved memory served to protect, above 
fifteen years, the vices of his brother Domitian. 
A.D.gfi. Nerva had scarcely accepted the purple from 
Md°cha-" the assassins of Domitian, before he discovered 
r^tpr of jjjg f(; 0 ble age. was unable to stem the tor- 

irajan. ® 

rent of public dijjorders, which had multiplied 

under the long tyranny of bis predecessor. His 
mild disposition was respected by the good ; but 
the degenerate Romans required a more vigorous 
character, whose Jnstice should strike terror into 
the guilty. Thoogh' he had several relations, be 


•* This Mm is frequently and strongly inculcated by Tjcitus. 
See Hist. 1 . 6. 1(5. ii. 7(5. 

* The emperor Vespasian, with his nsual good sense, laughed 
at the genealogists, who deduced his family from Flavius, the founder 
of Reate (his native country), and one of the companions of Hercules. 
SueU in Vespasian, c. 12. 
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fixed bis choice on a rtranger. He adopted CHAV. 
Trajan, then hbout forty years of age, and who 
commanded a powerfnl army in the Lower 
Grermany; and immediately, by a decree of the 
senate, declared him his colleague and successor 
in the empire’*. It is sincerely to be lamented, A.D. 98. 
that whilst we arc fatigued with the disgustful 
relation of Nero’s crimes and follies, we are re¬ 
duced to collect the actions of Trajan from the 
glimmerings ot an abridgment, or the doubtful 
light of a panegyric. There remains, however, 
one panegyric far removed beyond the suspicion 
of flattery. Above two hundred and fifty years 
after the death of Trajan, the senate, in pouring 
out the customary acclamations on the accession 
of a new emperor, wished that he might surpass 
the felicity of Augustus, and the virtue of 
Trajan’’. 

We may readily believe, that the father of his 
country hesitated whether he ought to entrust the drian. 
various and doubtful character of his kinsman 
Hadrian with sovereign power. In his last mo¬ 
ments, the arts of the empress Plotina either 
fixed the irresolution of Trajan, or boldly sup¬ 
posed a fictitious adoption*"; the truth of which 
could not be safely disputed, and Hadrian was 

Dion, 1. Ixviii. p. ftC 1. Plin. Sei?iind. in Paiwgyric. 

^ Felicior Augusto, meliok Trajako. Eulrop. viii. 5. 

Dion (1 Ixix. p. 1249.) affirms the whole 10 have been a fic¬ 
tion, on the authority of his father, who being governor of the pro¬ 
vince where Trajan died, had very good opporniinlies of sifting this 
mysterious uansaction. Yet Dodwell (Prelect. Camden, xvii.) b*s 
maintained, that Hadrian was called to the certain hope of the 
empire, during the lifetime of Tr^an. 
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(HIAP* pG3Ccably acknowledged as his lawful successor- 
Under his reign, as has been already mentioned, 
the empire flomiBhed in peace and prosperity. 
He encouraged the arts, reformed the laws, as¬ 
serted miKtary discipline, and visited all his pro¬ 
vinces m person. His vast and active genius 
.was ecpially .suited to the most enlarged views, 
and the minute details of civil policy. But the 
ruling passions of his soul were curiosity and 
vanity. As they prevailed, and as they were 
attracted by different objects, Hadrian was, by 
turns, an excellent prince, a ridiculous sophist, 
and a jealous tyrant. The general tenor ot huj 
conduct deserved praise for its equity and modera¬ 
tion. Yet in the first days of his reign, he put to 
death four consular senators, his personal enemies, 
and men who had been judged worthy of empire; 
and the tediousness of a painful illness rendered 
him, at last, peevish and cruel. The senate 
doubted whether they should pronounce him a 
god or a tyrant; and the honours decreed to his 
memory were granted to the prayers ot the pious 
Antoninus 

Adoption The caprice of Hadrian influenced his choice 
elder'and of a spcccssor. After rcvolviug in his mind 
vooiiger several men of distinguished merit, whom he 
esteemed and hated,' he adopted..iTllias Verns, a 
gay and voluptuous' noblemanj recommended by 
uncommon heanty to the lover of Antinous*'. 

Dion Ct. Ixx. p. 1171.). Auicl. Victor. 

* The deification of Antinous, his medals, statues, temples, city, 
oracles, and constellation, arc well known, arrd still dishonour the 
mcrunry oj llarlriair. Vet we may remark, that of the first firiccn 
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fJnt whilst Hadrian was delighting himself with C’H.fp. 
his own applause, and the acclamations of the 
soldiers, whose consent had l>een secured by an 
immense donative, the new Caesar'*' was ravished 
from his embraces by an untimely death. He 
left otdy one son. Hadrian commended the 
bov to the gratitude of the Antonincs. He was 
adopted by Pins; and, on the accession of Marcus, 
was invested with an equal share of sovereign 
power. Among the many vices of this younger 
Vcnis, he possessed one virtue; a dutiful reve¬ 
rence for his wiser colleague, to whom he willingly 
abandoned the ruder cares of empire. The phi¬ 
losophic emperor dissembled his follies, lamented 
his early death, and cast a decent veil over his 
memory. 

As soon as Hadrian’s passion was either grati- Adopiion 
fled or disappointed, he resolved to deserve the Antd- " ' 
thanks of posterity, by placing the most exalted 
merit on the Roman throne. His discerning eye 
c'asily discovered a senator about fil’ty years of 
fige, blameless in all the offices of life ; and a 
youth of about seventeen, whose riper years 
opened the fair prospect of every virtue; the 
elder of these was declareil the son and successor 
of Hadrian, on condition, however, that he him¬ 
self should immediately addjit the younger. Tlic 
two Antonincs (for it is of tliem that we are now 

speaking) governed the Roman world forty-two a.D. i.i; 

—180. 

emperors, Claudius ww ifte only one whose laste in love was entirely 
correct. For the honours of Aolinous, see Spanheim, Commentaire 
dUT les Ctesars de Julieo, p. 

” Hisi. August, p. 13. Aurelius Victor in Epitom. 
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CHAP, years, with the same invariable spirit of wisdom 
and vii;tue. Although Pius had two sons*^, he 
preferred the welfare of Rome to the interest of 
his family, gave his daughter Faustina in mar¬ 
riage to •young Marcus, obtained from the 
senate the tribnnitian and proconsular powers, 
and with a noble disdain, or rather ignorance 
of jealousy, associated, him to all the labours of 
government. Marcus, on the other hand, re¬ 
vered the character of his benefactor, loved him 
as a parent, obeyed him as his sovereign^’, and, 
after he was no more, regulatenl his own adminis¬ 
tration by the example and maxims of his pre¬ 
decessor. Their united reigns are possibly the 
only period of history in which the happiness of 
a great people was the sole object of govern¬ 
ment. 

Character Titus Antoninus Pius has been justly deno- 
and tcigii ininated a second Numa. The same love of rer 
ligion, justice, and peace, was the distinguishing 
characteristic of both princes. But the situation 
of the latter opened a much larger field for the 
exercise of those virtues. Numa could only 
prevent a few neighbouring villages from plun¬ 
dering each others harvests. Antoninus diffused 
order and tranquillity over the greatest part of 
the earth. Tfiis reign is marked by the rare ad¬ 
vantage of furnishing very few materials for his- 

" Without the help bf medals and inscriptions, we should be 
ignorant of thie fact, so honourable to the memory of Pius. 

“ During the' tvyenty-threc years of Pius’s reign, Marcus was 
only two nights abient from the palace, and esen those were at dif¬ 
ferent times. Hist. Angult, p.'tS. 
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(jry; which is, indeed, little more than the regis- CHAP, 
ter of the crimes, follies, and misfortunes of man- 
kind. In private life, he wa.s an amiable, as u’ell 
as a good man. The native simplicity of his 
virtue was a stranger to vanity or affectation. He 
enjoyed with moderation the eonvenieneies of his 
fortune; and the innoc^t pleasures of society'^; 
and the benevolence of his %oul displayed itself in 
a cheerful serenity of temper. 

The virtue of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was OfMar- 
of a severer and more laborious kind*’. It was 
the ivell-eanie^d harvest of many a learned con¬ 
ference, of many a patient lecture, and many a 
midnight lucubration. At the age of twelve 
years he embraced the rigid system of the Stoics, 
which taught him to submit his body to his 
mind, his passions to his reason; to consider vir¬ 
tue as the only good, vice as the only evil, all 
things external, as things indifferent*'’. His 


lie was fond of the theatre, and not insensible to the charms 
of the fair sex. Marcus Antoninufl, i. Hist. August, p. 21. 
Julian in Csesar. 

** The enemies of Marcus charged him with hypocrisy, and with 
a want of that i.hnplicity which distinguiihed Pius and even Verus 
(Hist. Aogust. (\ 34.). This suspicion, unjust as it was, may serve 
to account for the superior .applause i)estow«l upon persotial quali¬ 
fications, m preference to the social .virtues. Even Marcus Auto- 
ninus has been called a Jiypocritc; hut ^he wildest scepticism never 
insinuated that Cssar might possibly be a coward, or Tully a fool. 
Wit and valour are qualifications more easily ascertained than hu¬ 
manity or the love of justice. 

^ Tacitu? has characterised, in a few words, the.principles of 
the portico : Dociores sapientire secutus est, qui sola bona qujp ho- 
nesta, mala tanlum quse mrpia; poicniiam, Dobihtaicin, caeteraque 
extra animum, neque boais ncque malis adnomerant. Tacit, 
iv. 5. 
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CHAP, meditations, composed in the tumult of a camp, 
, », are still extant; and he even condescended to give 

lessons of philosophy, in a more public manner, 
than was perhaps consistent with the modesty of 
a sage, or the dignity of an emperor^’. But his 
life was the noblest commentary on the precepts 
of Zeno. He was severe to himself, indulgent to 
the imperfection of others, just and beneficent to 
all mankind. He regietted that Avidius Cassius, 
who excited a rebellion in Syria, had disappointed 
him, by a voluntary death, of the pleasure of con¬ 
verting an enemy into a friend; and he justified 
the sincerity of that sentiment, by moderating the 
zeal of the senate against the adherents of the 
traitor^. Wav he detested, as the disgrace and 
calamity of human nature; hut when the necessity 
of a just defence called upon him to take up arras, 
he readily exposed his person to eight winter cam¬ 
paigns, on the frozen banks of the Danube, the 
severity of which was at last fatal to the weakness 
of his constitution. His memory was revered by 
a grateful posterity' and above a century after his 
death, many persons preserved the image of Mar¬ 
cus Antoninus among those of their household 
gods"^. ,■ , 

Happiness If a man were called to fix the period in the 
RomLs. history of ihe world; during whi<;h the condition of 


" Before iiy Wenl on. the second expedition against the Germans, 
lie read lectures of philosophy to the Roman people, during three 
days. He had already done the same in the cities of Greece and 
Asia. Hist. August in Cassio, c. 5. 

“ Dion, 1. Isxi. p. tUitt. Augoit. in Avid, Cassiu. 

Hist. August, in Mirc. Antonin, c. 18. 
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the human race was most Iiappy and prosperous, chap. 
he would, without hesitation, name that wliich 
elapsed from the death of Domitian to the acces¬ 
sion of Commodus. The vast extent of the Roman 
empire was governed by absolute power, under 
the guidance of virtue and wisdom. The armies 
were re'^trained by the’hriy but gentle hand of 
four successive emperors, whose characters and 
authority commanded involuntary respect. The 
forms of the civil administration were carefully pre¬ 
served by Nerva, Trajan, tiadrian, and the Anto- 
nines, who delighted in the image of liberty, and 
were pleased with considering themselves as tlie 
accountable ministers of the law's. Such princes 
deserved the honour of restoring the republic, had 
the Romans of their days been capable of enjoy¬ 
ing a rational freedom. 

The labours of these monarcbs were overpaid 
by the immense reward that inseparably waited mre. 
on their success; by the honest pride of virtue, 
and by the exquisite delight ,of beholding the 
general happiness of which they were the authors. 

A just, but melancholy reflection embittered, how¬ 
ever, the noblest of human enjoyments. They 
must often have recollected the instability of a 
happiness which depended on the character of a 
single man. The fatal momeht was perhaps ap¬ 
proaching, when some licentious youth, or some 
jealous tyrant, would abuse, to' the destruction, 
that absolute power, which they had ex'crted for 
the benefit of their people. ITie ideal restraints 
of the senate and the laws might serve to display 
the virtues, but could never correct the vices, of 
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CHAP, the emperor. The military force was a blind tend 
^ irresistible instrument of oppreatton ; and the cor¬ 
ruption of Roman mannera would always supply 
flatterers, eager to applaud, and ministers prepared 
to serve, the fear or the avarice, the lust, or the 
cruelty, of their masters. 

Mftnoryof Thcte gloomy appre^tensions had been already 

Ca*i^hi jastified by the experience of the‘Romans. Tlje 

Nero, and annals of the emperors exhibit a stronc and vari- 
Doniiliao. . , ." ... 

ous picture or human nature, which we should 

vainly seek among the mixed and doubtful cha¬ 
racters of modem history. In the conduct of 
those monarchs we may trace the utmost lines of 
vice and virtue; the most exdlted perfection, and 
the meanest degeneracy of our own species. The 
golden age of Trajan and the Antonines had been 
preceded by an age of iron. It is almost super- 
flaous to enumerate the unworthy successors of 
Augustus. Their unparalleled vices, and thc'^ 
splendid theatre on which they were acted, have 
saved them from oblivion. The dark unrelent¬ 
ing Tiberius, the furious Caligula, the feeble 
Claudius, the profligate and cruel Nero, the 
beastly Vitellius*’, and the timid inhuman Do- 
mitian, are condemned to everlasting infamy. 


• VitelUuy consunwd In mere eating,<at le(»t six millions of our 
money, in ationt seven months, h is not easy to express his vices 
with dignity, 0| even tfecency. Tacitus fairly calls him a hog, but 
it it by tubstMamg to a coarse word a very fine image. “ At Vitel- 
“ liiM, umbracatis IWftorum abditus, ut igtuwa ammaiia, quibua si 
“ cihum suggeras jscent torpentque, prstetita, instantia, futura, pari 
" oblivione diiniterat, Aricino desidem et mar- 

“ ceuiein," ficc. Tacit. iUW. SiMton. in Vitell. c. 13. 

Dion Cassius, 1. bw, p. 
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citAP. level him witljt ^ 

aud it wa» the j^ pi^| 5 ^|pSaif Jo. forget the 
inevitable calarai^^-^jl^totQ-Jife jn ^tbe enjoy¬ 
ment of the fleeting . He wa* dignified with 

the appellation -slave ^ had, per¬ 

haps, been purchased obscure par^int^, ip 
a cpuotry which be hail^Wver Jaowii; and was 
trained up from bis infancy in the severe disci¬ 
pline of the seraglio “ Bia name, his wealth, 
bis honours, were the gift of a roaster, who 
might, without 'iiyastice, resume what be had 
bestowed. , Rustah's knowledge, if he possessed 
any, could only serve iju confirm his habits by 
{Radices. .His .language afforded not words 
for .any form p^ujgovenupent, except absolute 
monarchy. The,history of the east informed 
hipi, that such bad ever been the condition of 
manl^nd,*^ "yte Kopn, and the interpreters 
of,dptt.,dvvme jnc^Icated to him, that the 


sult^ of prophet, and 

the vicegen^ jpf.freavtya; that patience was the 
fitft,^^jje;j|fee fr|n88ninwta,'and unlimited obedi¬ 
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tary f ' preOSrred tirtS pHAP. 

^^^rte9tW8> -7^ Tls*ie-\ 

s^, of 'EScttilB a* that of 

Cato they 

had^'iiribibed-^lWs ’j^l&i^^lp^^t libaral notions 
of ^e dignity of ifeyiW^W/fitid the otigiH'of 
civil Shciety. Tfie hli^ 'of d^r' otvn'c6titrtry 
had taught tlrthl to fO^tere a fire*/ a'Vit^fflf/antf 
a vktorions commoil^tealth; fo ahh'or life 
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CHAP, sert the majesty of the' cbiHtffofiwealtfe/'tiolat^d 
the person of its 6 r 8 t,fe^^fe";'?wbo 8 e cle¬ 
mency they most applffl 0 ^?^tieA^they trembled 
tire most at his IheX'^ye and impisiding cru¬ 
elty”. The tyCai^. ^^S^d. th^ baseness with 
jnst contempt, a&d ^ydimtered'tbeir secret sen¬ 
timents of detestatito wfil sincere and Avowed 
hatred for the whole iJody of the senate, 
fheir'em'^ II. The division of Europe into a number of 
plrc left independent states, connected, however, with 
place of each other, by the general resemblance of reli- 
gion, language, and manners, is productive of 
the most beneficial consequences to the liberty 
of mankind. A modern tyrant, who should 
find no resistance either in his own breast, or in 
his peoplei would soon experience a gentle re¬ 
straint ^om the example of bis equals, the dread 
of present'censttre, tbe advice of bis allies, and 
the appr^jrTOsiOn of his enemies. The object of 
his disolea^e> escaping from the narrow limits 


their crimee, protected them under Vespasian. See Tacit. Hist, 
iv. o. Dialt^. de Orator. C. 8. Vdr one accusation, Regulua, the 
juitciyeetofFiiiif*B aalilt, rctsraed from-tlje senate the consular 
ornaments, and a pr«fcBi of;8rxtit.^^ paooda. 

« The crime of formerly a treaamable offence against 

theitoihan peojde. . At 'trih»ines of the p^e, Augustus and Til^ 
rius applied it. wCieii, pwn persons, and°ex»e«^ it to an infeute 
laffttuie. 

«V • 

" After lb* .TirtcB.ai'^ unfonanate .widow, of Cfermamcus had 
been put Joedralh, llherkia raceived the thanks of the senate for 
his clemcn^. She,had not hoffl poWksly strahgledi nor was the 
body drawn with a where thoKs of common 

malefactors wCrt ejspoiei Antral, vl. *5. Sueton. in 
Tiberio, c. 63. " 
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ot Iy94o|0foion8, woald easily obtain, in.a happier 
climate, « secure refuge, a new fortune adequate 
to his merit, the freedom,of .complaiot, and per¬ 
haps the of.;|«VOhg«;' But, the empire of 

the Romans fill^,|^.i;«^d,.>aBiwhen that em¬ 
pire fell into,lh^ 4 ^^*,^^a: ^gle person, the 
hecame a si^eprison for his ene¬ 
mies. The slave’(rf impeftal despotism, whether 
he was condemned to drag his gilded chain in 
Rome and the senate, or to wear out a life of 
exile on the barren rock.pf Seriphns, or the fro¬ 
zen banks of the Danube, expected his fate in 
silent despair* To resist was fatal, and it 
was impossible to fly. , On every side he was 
encompassed with a vast extent < 4 . • sea an,d 
land, whi^h he could never .hope to travel^ 
without being discovered, seize<^; and restored 
to his irritated master. Beyond, theyfrontiers, 
his anxious view could discover nothing, ex¬ 
cept the .ocean, inhospitable de 8 firt%,i, hostile 
tribes of barbarians, of fierce manners and 
unknown language, or dependent kings, who 
would gladly purchase the emperor’s protec¬ 
tion by the sacrifice of an obnoxious fugi¬ 
tive^. “ Wherever you are,” said Cicero to 

' • ** Striphiifwa* * stn»l! rocky island^in ilie AEgean Sea, the in- 

%abit»ntlofwhicbwete*deSpi3ed forUieit ignorance and objcurity. 
The place of Ovid’s exile is well knows, by his just, but unmanly 
lamentations. It should»eein,^at hj^on^ received an orderto Itave 
Rome in so many days, and to traw^U 5«wlf to Tomi. Guards 
and gaolers were unneceiiary. 

* Under Tiberius, a Rumfnjtbig^ attempted to «y to the Par- 
ih'iSns. He 'vyas itopt in J. bot so little danger 
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III. 


TH^ 
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« ror®® 
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“ Cicero a4 Fatpiliatei, ir. 7 . 
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The Cradty, Cmmodus.— 

auction of Periims.^^&^'Atterr^is to reform 
the State.— His Assa$gmatm by the Pratorian 
Guards. 

The mildness of Marcus, which the rigid disci- chap. 
pline of the Stoics was unable to eradicate, formed, 
at the same time, the- ra<^t amiable, and the only 
defective, part of his character. His excellent un- Marcus, 
derstanding was often deceived by the unsuspect¬ 
ing goodntss of his heart. Artful men, who study 
the passions of princes, and conceal their own, ap¬ 
proached his person in the disguise of philosophic 
sanctity, and acquired riches and honours by affect¬ 
ing to despise them'. His excessive indulgence 
to his brother, his wife, and his son, exceeded the 
bounds of private virtue, ftnd became a public injury, 
by the example and coujiequences of their vices. 

Faustina, the daughter of Fras and the wife of 
Marcus, has been as moth celebrated for her gal¬ 
lantries as for her beauty. The grave simplicity of 
the philosopher 'Jvas ill calculated to engage her 
wanton levity, or to fix ^t unbounded passion 
for variety, which often discovered personal merit 

• See the comphma of Avi^liai Ommu, Hiit. Augurt. p. 45. 

Theie ue.it i» true, Ute «ioqiiuni» «f fiwtion; but mn ftctioo 
exaggentet, ixiber thtniarort** 
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ffifiAP. in the meanest of tnii 
, .ancients was, iat 

ana thevamoura of aoi- .el 




her side, plainest adyi^§i^,:a|ea^W^^ S^^ 
tib^s. qf ft^a^ns.was 

or insensible iijs^tdarkifes oCf FaiwIinai 


which, according to tjfc prejiK^ses of .everjjj^ej 
reflected some disgrace-on the inured husband. 
He promoted several pf bet lovers tft'posts., of 
honour and profit’, ao^t^ringja ctwigexion of 
thirty years, invariablyjgave ber' -propfe of the 
.most tender confidence,.;aad of^irespect which 
ended npf with; ber.^Ii^e, ^ In iihia Meditaiiwje, 


he thanks the ^ds, who hadJbefltowed onjJbim a 
wife, so faithful, so gentle^ and tpf such a wonder¬ 
ful simplicity, of manners*.- obsequious se¬ 
nate, at hi», eaPiest 'KJtIueBt, deilared her a 
goddess. . She was -represented in her temples, 
with the attributes of J uao, Vmus, .jaid Ceres; 
and it was de/h^ed, that* on the day‘of their nup¬ 
tials, the youth of either sex should pay their vpws 
before the altar .pfitheir patrones*’, 

’ Fauatinam satMCwjitat apud’^Ciyjti^ eonA'rionfJ ^^WU»uti- 
caa et gladiatoTtaj, eTcg?^. p.tjO. tampi^ua explaina 

the tort of metit which Pa(t^^(t'e1^e,'aiid the am^hnt wbidf’she 


» 49 ted.. Hut. AugutiL,f. 

* His^. A<WW' P-* %l 

■'^eaftau r. t ‘Tfle.woAritts laugheast'the credulity of Mar¬ 
cus ; iMtlCldcWPK^ credit vlady), that'lKc 

Imshattd heikteteed, (he wife condescend^ todissembJe. 

’ Diob 
taire dc Spa 


-- •y.u -kwwajd ^ Tnc wrijcai 

ofFaBjftiiia B 
cover iu the «U 
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Itie Bionstrobs vices of the son have cast a CH^. 
shade on the purity of the fetber’s virtues. 
has been objected to Marc^, that he sacrificed 
the' ha:|)piDes8 of & fond partiality for dus. 

a Worthless: hoy#<1*6 chose a successor 
in his own.,4i#l;y/^ repubKc. 

Nothing? 4 ^)wdl^i'w^..:^leeted by the anxious 
father; and by thb’ men’of ’i^rtpe and learning 
whom be summoned to Iris assistance, to expand 
the narrow mind of’young Commodus, to cor¬ 
rect his growing yvices. And to render him wor¬ 
thy of the ftirone, for which he was desightidl 
But* the poweri pf instraction is Mldorn' of much 
effic^, except in thoseiikppy'dkposilfons where 
it is almost superfikious.' The distaStefol lessOh 
of a grave; philosopher WtisV in a nrOment, obli¬ 
terated by the whisper of a profligate favoatifol 
and Marcos himself blSLsted the fruits of this 
laboured education, by adwittfog his son, at the 
age of foaafteen or'fifteen, to a Ml participation of 
the Imperial power. ’ He lived flof four years after¬ 
wards ; tihr he lived, long plki%h to repent a rash 
measure, which raised tlfo imjAifoons youth abOve 
. the restraint of reason and authority. 

/Most of the crimes which disturb the internal Accession 
peace of society, .are ptO^^ed by the restraints perorCom- 
which the neces^ry, bpt tlpi^ual law^ 
perty have impoS^ man¬ 

kind, by confining ioptj'rew th« possession of 
those objects ’that are 'ciogeted by mftny. ' Of all 
onrpaBskms nod ap|^ites,# love of power is 
of # ptost impepoQA,. and«;BJ^ciable nature, 
since the pride of one man'lte^piires* the submis- 
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^AP. sion of the inultitDdfi. .^;In 

discord, the laws of awjifltf Jose thta- Sotce, tad 
their place is seldom by Haase* af jm- 

manity. The ardor of. conteietipn, the ^pride of 
victory, .the despair ^ soecesa,^ the^aneihoryoof 
past iojttrija,. and the of fiiteiiB^dangera, iall 
contribute to inflame t^''miBd>*-atifl ^siiaice 
the voice of pity. ^ ;:‘R»ai such motives alfdost 
overy page of history kta been stained with divfl 
blood; hut these motives will'not account for 
the unprovoked craeb$ek<.ofi’^£k)miiiod^, who 
bad; nothing to wish, sod eyeef .tbhig to emjoy. 

A.D. 180. The beloved son of hi^trcns'?vsaoeeeded> to *his 
father, amulet the tacltthajMena* tif thee senate 
and armi^^, and>,ffd»eB~^ atosaded the thnste, 
the happy youth , saw npaarflithim o^ithta: oonai* 
pndtor to remove, nor'enmnies to pnaisb. in 
this calm elevated .statioh, it was surely natural, 
that he shoaid<pre£B<.itle love of nmnktnd to 
their detestation^^'the mild i^kmes - ofl his five 
predecessors, hf^^tha^oomiaiona fate of &Icva^niid 
Dmnitian, 

Character ^Yet Commodn* wna:fl^,.aB be baa hcen reprc' 
setded, a tiger horn wiUt an inSatiate:'sJhh«t;«f 
bumain bloody nad ekpa^-from Ms jnfil^,'of 
thn' inost mhamant'fMitiata^ ' Natnrethsd fornmd 
hhi^.iof a Weak, a tyiched diaposkinn. 

His simplkjty and tmd^^ rendiiced him' the tdaye 
of ^^ntteidants, wlm’^^i^ly^corropt^ Itis 

- tJCo B wnw fo .w wdiri fa t 

aoceaaioa M thie ihrooe^ ^ ^9»ue()vi^nf^S(dpti<>a 

medals date by the ^tlt'sr Uk littj ai if ahey were iyMaaymobt to 
tboae of bis iagn< iSaWUDl, Hitt. des^£ttl^tv>,'Mi). ii. p. ^S^, 

’ Hist August, p, 461 
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niMd;’' Bi* cind^, ip-hich at frat obeyed the CH^. 
(iictRte>>^Qf othera* dejenarated ioto habit, and at 
Icagdi heewne the nalit^ |)a»8ion of his soul®. 

Upon the deidh of, Ms fcther, Commodos 
fonfid MmselfeieialMUT^^ command of 

a great araay,*^!^ tfia^fiondact of a^^Scolt war 
agaiBst tbc ftoadi and 'Ihc tersrile 

mdvjK^fligate youths whwt Marta* had banished, 

BOOS M^ed their statioa andiitf nence about the 
new emperor, 'Riey exaggerated the^hard^ip* 
and danger* of n caunpa%n in the wild t»atrtiii* 
beyond th^ Danabe; and they assured ^e indo- 
kot prince, that "^the terrtor of hitf name'and the 
aims of bis Ijeuteoants woald hu sufficient to comt- 
|dete the conquest'^ the ^dtsmayed barbarians, or 
to impose sech conditisia,'as were more #dva«r 
tageous than any cmiqae**;.’ By a dexterous ap^ 
pKcation^to bis seesuaij *pp«tite*j-they compared 
the teanqaillity, the S]^ndoB^ the r^ned plea¬ 
sures ibf Borneo with the tnmnlt of a Paanooiaa 
camp, whach afforded laeitbet latsme no* materials 
for ioxary“. Cpmmodns liatfened to the pleasing 
ad*iB«) btft whilst he hesitated, between his own 
inchiHitiDnj" and the awe which be still retawed 
for his fatheils comaellorsi the summer msensiWy 
elapsed, ^aad ■ his trinmphal entry intw the capital 
was deferred till autekto. gracefol person^, 

AccoHfeV to Tfcrftiifua c. he died »t fflhaium. 

But the situation of Vindobona, ot Vienna, where both the Vkton 
{thee his dentl^ia better IdapiedW the efWS^wurthn W afednat 
ihrMailoBUuaa end Quadii. 

Heradian, L i p. !*• ' 

HarodiBO, 1, i. 
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popular address, and ipiagmed ^ virtue, atft^ed 
the public favour; the hdaourable peace which he 
had recently granted, to the barbarians, diffused ^an 
universal joy^''; his iin|>atieoce to revisit Rope 
was fondly'ascribed to the love of,,^ country; and 
hisidisgoh^ course'of amusements Was f^ptly^oU- 
deipned in.a prinf^e pf pi^een yiears of ^e. 

During the three hrst yeai^ of his reign, the 
forms, and even the sphit of tj^ old administra¬ 
tion .were maintained by rthose faithfpl cpunsel- 
lojs, to whom Marcus bad .itfeComnaeuded his 
soti, and, for whose i wisdom t^ijd integrity Co|u- 
modus stilt,;entgrtotoed a. rehtotf®^ esteem. The 
young prince and his proftigate favourites revel¬ 
led in all the licence of j^oyereign power; but 
his hj,nd8 were yet nnStained with blood; , and 
he had even displayed p gmerosity of sentiment, 
which might perhaps hjve,ripped into solid yir- 
tne*’. A fatal incident decid^^his fluctuating 
character; 

i8 wound- One eveniii^-f AS thejexnpi^r was returnipg to 

ed by an ^e palacc through'a dar^ and narrow ,in 

A,i). 183 . the ,ampbitbeatye**, an^^assassin, who whh;ed his 
passage, rushed jnppp him with a drawn sword, 
loudly. exclaiming, smote sends you 

The menace prevented, J^JB^dced; the ^s^iu was 


Thi* unwerial joy is WelliJoBribed 

as hiaoduu) by Mr. Wolton, Hat. of Rom^ 19*, US. 

** ManiHui, *ht confidential aecretary of Ariffln^iiwius, was 
dtseoveted aftir he had Jsin ' concealed TBs 

nobly relieved the public aoKiely by refusing to see hint, and burning 
his papers withdut OfMlHBg them. . Dion Casaioi, 1. ban. p. 1209. 

" See Maffei.degli Amphitheatri, p. 126 . 
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SLiztti by the guards, and immediately revealed CHa^. 
thet'authors of the conspiracy. It had been 
formed, riot in the state, within the walls of 
the palace. Lncilla, the' emperor’s sister, and 
widow of Lmcins Vems, impatient'of the second 
rank; and jealous of . the reigning empress, had 
aimed .the murderer a^inst her brothei^s life. 

She had not ventured to"dommrinicate the black 


design' to her second hnsband Claudius Pompei- 
anus, a senator of distinguished'merit arid un 
shaken loyalty;‘hut’among the crowd of her 
lover?! (for she imitated the niJinners of Faustina) 
she found men of desperate formties and wild am¬ 
bition, who were prepared to serve her inore vio¬ 
lent, as well as her tender jias'-ious. Tiic con¬ 
spirators ^perienc^ th^¥^onr of jnstico, and the 
abandoned princess wte ptiriisbed, first vviib exile, 


and afterwards with death”. ~ 

But the wordsfhf the/ass^in sunk dec}) into 
the mind of Commodns, ant! left an indelible ofCom- 
imprfessioii of fear arid'hatred^-gainst tlie whole 
body"of the senate.' ThiSSP rvliom he had dreaded senate, 
as importunate ministers, he now suspetted as 
secret; enemies. The Delators, a race of men dis¬ 
couraged, and .almost extinguished, under the 
fortnelr rei^s, again bc^me formidable, as soon 
as they discovered that the emperor was desirous 
of finding! disafection and treason in the senate. 

That assembly, trobm Marcus had ever considered 
an the great'coupcil of the'nation, was. composed 


'* Dion, 1. Ijcsii. p-1506- Kerod'ian, I. i. p. iS. Hiat. Aogusi. 
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of the tnewr disdagftiftbed 6f tisfc »jd 

distinction of er?tf Wn# 8<»o became critimfiiil. 
•nie po*8«kion of Sthnfirttfted AfidiMgence 

of' tbe rigid-nnjj a ti^ 

a«8nre of ihe inS^OltBriries t:^ 
portaat aetrio^ iai|>lted'M dang^^ttis 
ofiiJeritv'andritfe^l&ifeDdllhfp of ftte fath$i4rit»#j% 
ebfiured the avewioft if die s@&' Snsj^cibn '♦iSi 
ecjravBihQt to jAteof^‘’(riM to coi^fedteftiaitidd. ■'’Hid 
execQtiOB ef a cOBBideraW^-'S^ftl^ wl^aftended 
wirii death of ^ who idij^^^cnt "or feJ-- 
vBB‘ge"H!ij?ftte} arti'^hn ‘^dnitaOdtls bad' crifed 
tasted bomtfh’ditel&a, bd'bdcatift'inca^abfe of pfty 
orremorde. 

Of these innocent 'vfelSte'B of tyrfflnyj hodfe 
d«d more laroehtedffid tiirt) bfothert' of 
the Qnintiiian femilyi'i^isimos and CondidntiS^; 
whose fraternal love-ladfraaVedi'diteir da'mea fHilii 
bbiiV'ian, and’' eodeawd 'ibeiir'lifted^ tb '"pbste- 

ritp. ,I%«r stndidii^d 'the^ ^npatidb^/ 'tbdt 
pnraaitTJtmd tfaetf'^ehstr^'#6^6 stiH thd 
In the enjojftaend Of <ir'"’greaf estetdi tit^lterer 
admitted: the htea^^of-a^'stiparate 
fragmentBtare^priWti'i^^ of’A^ttdadse'itiii® 

they ocHiapossd'ia' cOtlimoil^ «iid,hf *evefy 'ddiloft 
of life’ it weB.4illi»Tel3,' ''flHff 
were I anttaa^ by - owo' dOid? = 
whe^tratedd-tboif' vittoes, 
unioi^ ^{iliisedi them, in the 
coM^sfa^i and Iifiarcea dfteNllil^^ 
their joint caro.Ae dTiJ^administjaticaj qJGreere, 
and a gpwalj they 

obtained a ''sig^ Victory oriSf' the Germws. 
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The kiod cruelty of CotamodoB united ihem in cnAa 
deatb^. 

The tyjOTt 8 rage, after bfmog shed the noblest The 
blood of ft»e senalie, j^th rccoili^ on the reonis. 
piitKipal iastramei^ of Ifl& Whilst Coni'* 

n]odt)& was immersed ki blodd msd laxnry, he 
d^olre^ the detail of the public hosioess on Per- 
enuis; A serrile and amhitkfbs minister* who had 
obtained bis poet .by the murder of bis pitdeoes- 
Bor,^bnt wbft pt^sessed A tMUsiderable share of vi¬ 
gour and ahdity.N % aoU uf <*tortiMi, a&d the 
forfeited estates of lie nobles- sacrificed to his 
avarice, he had accwonlatud tib immense trea- 
snre. The Praetorian gnards were under his im¬ 
mediate command; his son, who already 

discovered ,a militarf ga^^, was at the head of 
the Illyrian legions. ,3irennis aspired to the 
empire; or whflt,: in. the eyes of Commodus, 
amounted to the same crime* be was capable of 
aspifing to it, bad be not btieil prevented, sor- 
pris^ and put to death.. -The fell of a mmister ^ D lao. 
is a very trifling incident in- tbe-general history 
of the empire; but it was hastened by an extra¬ 
ordinary circumstance, which pepved bow nmtb 
the ^nerves of discipline were already relaxed. 

Tfaft jagios* of Britain, ^idiscootented with the 
admini*ftk)^a,«f Pecennis* formed a deputation 
ofX fifteen .b^Sndrtsdi select men, with instructionB 
to ,inatt!h H and lay their complaints 

the emperor, . ^bna©, military petitiooers, 

** 1ii a note upon the Augus»fo lb»wfy, '&n»obon ha* coHocted 
a cMlber of pMticolaia ooocctnJaig ttwW e tfatt i ted fahOfaSi Sto 

p. 95- of hu loar&cd commeDtary. 
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bf thar own detewoi^ed, behaTioBr, bjr 
iag tLe *d^i*io 0 s by ex 


the staea^ M 
ingvthe iiaf* 




d«rthj as tihe. 


'hjsoy, ■ msl^ '"«dj05^* 

las^eted^pd obtaihetf 


es 


gnevanc«8 This =pTe8Qiap^B%’« 

and tbeir disco vary of dbe weSkfcoess <#g®v<9n-. 

iDcnt, was a snre presage of the rooit; dfeadfal 


convnkioBs. 

j^voltof -pijg negligence of tbe pnbllc adntJbfetrStten 
was bettayed soon afterwards, by » »ew diiftJMer, 
which arose from'tbe smdUest beginnings. A 
spirit df desertfslft began to prevail among the 
troops; and tbe deserters, instead of seeking 
their safety in flight or ccSoiBalinent, infested 
the highways. Matetmis, a private soldier, of a 
daring boldness abot^ station, collected these 
hands of roMjers into'a’Tittle army, set open tbe 
prisoas, invited the slavM to assert their freedofei, 
and plnndered with iropnOity' the rich and de^ 
feneelbM" cities of Gaol'and Spain. The- gover¬ 
nors of tbe who had long''been the 


speetators, and pssrbttps the partners, of his de¬ 
predations,' nfCT^';‘j|(r-length, ronsed FrOifl fbeif 
snpine indoleno^^y the threatening consmandb 


of the emperor. Maternus found that he was 
eocomjwissed, and foresaw thaf he mt^hfe orer- 
A great effort of despaic''^^^j^8 Ihst 
re«WEo& : He ordered bis m Asperse, 


" Dion.f.'tiAi p. lMe.*'-Hi»odM'n, !;i. p. ' Hist. Augast. 
p. 4e. 'Dkm girea « mods let* udiout chariutar of Uiiinnls, than 
the other iastodtB*. Hi» medentioa is alsoost a'pledge ^'his 
veracity. 
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to {ww the Alps ID *018)1 parties and TiriiRt* di*- CH^. 
gsiii^ «ad to assemWe itt RfWOe, dnring the limi- ^ 
tioas tumliitnf theftatitalilf.Cybfete**. To mnrdef 
Commodo*,' fOd t^ne, wai 

tbe jBoil^ioB «f no ardjgw Hie meaenre^ 

ve^ 4p!«bly coticettdl, that Me concealed troops 
already ,&)kd tbe atreett of PLojoe. The envy of 
an accoaapiice dueovered add ruined this eingolar 
cnterptisei in the moment when it was ripe for 
etweotioia**-. , / 

Sospicious pihicea often promote the last of The mi- 
mankind, from a vain persngsion, that those who ciMnder. 
have no dependence, except on their favour, will 
have no attachmenty except to Uie person of their 
benefactor. Cleander, t)ie successor of Perennia, 
was a Phrygian by birth; «f a nation, over whose 
stubborn, but servile tcmp^ blows only could pre¬ 
vail®'. He had been sent from his native country 
to Rome, in the capacity of a sla^e. As a slave 
he entered the Imperial jjalaoe, rendered' himself 
useful to bis master s passions, and rapidly as¬ 
cended to the most exalted ^tihn wbidb a subject 
could enjoy. His influence over,^ tpiod of Com- 
msdns was much greater than tlftrt of his prede- 
ceaesr; for Cleander was devoid any ability or 

“ DviBgUii^Moood Pjjnic war, tht Rocnaiu imported from A»ia 
the wwthip of the motbgr.Qf the gods. Her frttiTal, the Mi^aima, 
beph 6n tht ftwrih of A^hl, an^larted »ix daya. The rtreettwiett 
crovrded with mad pKiSiiiikai!, the theatre* with spectawn, atfi 
the public tjblea with unbidden goeate. Order and poIi« wereanlfc 
{■••ded. and pleaspre was the only m te ut boainen of the city. See 
OruLde Faitia, I. ir. 189, See. 

* Herodian, L i. p. 2S. S8. 

• Cicero pro Flacco, c. 27. 
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CHAP, virtue which coaid inspire the emperor with envy 
or distrust. Avarice was the reigning passion of 
His STS- his soul, and the great principle of bis ^ministrar 
cmefiy!* tioo- The rank wConsul, of Pfttriciat, of Senatcw, 
was exposed to ^blic ‘sale ;• and it would ,^ve 
been considered as disaffection, if any/o^c iad 
refused to purchase these empty, and- disgraceful 
honours. with the greatest part of hjs fortune”. 
In the lucrative provincial emjploym.ents, the mi¬ 
nister shared with the governor^the spoils of the 
people. The execution of the laws was venal and 
arbitrary, ,A w^lthy criminal might obtain, not 
only the reversal of the sentence by which he was 
justly condemned; but might likewise inflict what¬ 
ever punishment he pleased on the accuser, the 
rVitnesises, and the judge. 

By these means, Cleander, in the space of 
three years, had accumulated more wealth than 
had iCTcr. yet been possessed by any freedman”. 
Cninmodhs was perfectly satisfied with the mag- 
niflcen^ presents which the artful courtier laid 
at his feet in the most seasonable moments. To 
divert the j^blic^^envy, Cleander, under the em¬ 
peror’s nam^J 4wted baths, porticos, and places 
of exercise, for use of the people”. He flat- 

’’ One of these dear-tiought promotions occasioned a current bon 
mot, that JVUiu Solon was lamtied into the senate." V 
.■*D*^{Lhcxii. p- IS, 13.) obaerrts, that no freednaan hail pot- 
sctaed riches equal to those of Cleander. The fortune of Pallas 
BinoujUed, howtrer, to upwards of five and twenty hundred thou¬ 
sand pounds^ Ter milHet. 

" D'ton, L bctii. p. 12,13- Heiodian, 1. i. p. sS. .^isl. A^st. 
p. 52. These badu wpreiiitoated near the Porta Coptna. S* Nat- 
diBr’Roma’Aaaei, p‘. Tp. - 
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tered feimself that the Romans, dazzled arid amused chap. 
by this apparent liberalityV be less affected 
by the bloody scenes whicb'^erfi daily exhibited; 
that they would ft^et the'detiffi of Ryrrhus, a 
senator to whose superior merit the late emperor 
had granted one of his daughters; and that they 
would forgive the execution of Arrius Antoninus, 
the last representative of the name and virtues of 
the Antonines. The former, with more integrity 
than prudence, had attempted to disclose, to his 
brother-in-law, the true character of Cleander. 

An equitable sentence pronounced by the latter, 
when proconsul of Asia, against a worthless 
creature of the favourite, proved fatal to him®*. 

After the fall of Perennis, the terrors of f^m- 
modus had^ for a short time, assumed the ap¬ 
pearance of a return to virtue. He reptaled the 
most odious of his acts, loaded his memory with 
the public execration, and a^ribed to the pernicious 
counsels of that wicked minister, all the errors 
of his inexperienced youth. Bpt his repentance, 
lasted only thirty days; and, under Cleander’s 
tyranny, the administration of P^ennis was often 
regretted. . 

Pestilence and famine contribSrid to fill up the Stdaion 

c CL 4 ucRti) 

measure of the calamities or Horne . 1 he orsi clean- 

could be only imputed to the just indignation of^®^ 
the gods; but a monojmly of com, supported by 
the riches and power ot the minister, was consi- 


“ Hist, August, p. 48. 

yRerodian, 1- •• P-28. Oion, I. Ixxii. p. ISIS- The 
sayv that two thousand persons died everj day at during a 

considerable length of time. 
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^HAP. dered a» the imnjediate canse of tbe second. The 
. popnlar diacoBt^t, a^«.had long clreolated in 
whispers, broke the aasembl^ cireus. The 

people qoitted d^ir fevoprite' amtJiieraents, for 
the more deliciona plrasnre of jpeveog?# msbed in 
crowds towards a palace in the sahtphiib one of 
the emperor’s retirements, and t^emaoded, with 
angry clamonrs, the “head of the pnhlic enemy. 
Oleander, who commapded the Prsetomn gnards®, 
ordered a body of cavalry to sally forth, and dis¬ 
perse the seditions mettitude. The ipnltitade 
fled with precipitation towards the city; seyeral 
were slain, and many more were trampled to 
death: but when the cavalry entered the streets, 
their pursuit was checked by a shower of stones 
and darts from the roofs and windows of the 
houses. foot guards*^, who had been long 
jealous of the prerogatives and insolence of the 
Praetorian cavalry, embraced the party of the 
people. The tomnlt became a regular engage¬ 
ment, and threatened a general massacre. The 
Praetorian^ >at length, gave way, oppressed with 
numbers; the tide of popnlar fury returned 

“ fuDcque pnefecti prartorio fnere : inter quoe liber- 

linus. From tome retu^ of modesty, CHeander declined the title, 
whilst he astumed tht powers, of Poeiorisn prsefect. Al the.rJther 
fteedmen were styltd, from tlt«r several departm^^ t n^ifluius, 
ah ep^oHi ; .plunder called himself a pugione, as entnuted with the 
defence, of Ws master’s person. Salmasius and Casaubon seeni to 
l^ye talked very idly upon tbii paasa^. 

* CW c-fm-ttm. Herodian, 1. i. p. 31. It U 

dotib^l whether he meant t^ Prsetorian infantry, or the cobortet 
nrhan*, a body of nx thousand itien, but wfkae^'ank discipline 
were not equal to their number*, Nqithef TiUemont nor WjotUm 
chooao to decide thi> qoeiiion. 
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with redoubled violence against the gates of the chap. 
palace, where Commodos lay, diasolv^ in luxnry, 
and aloiie unconscious of the civil war. It was 
death to apj^ach Mb pe^n witli the .unwelcome 
news. He WoqW have perished in this supine 
security, htd not two women, his eldest sister 
Fndilla, and Marcia, the most favoured of bis 
cOncnbinesj ventured to break into his presence. 

Bathed iir tears, and with dishevelled hair, they 
threw themselves at bis feet; and with all the 
pfCaiing etoqneiice of fear, discovered to the af¬ 
frighted emperor, the crimes of the minister, the 
rage of the people, and the impending ruin, which, 
in a few minutes^ would burst over his palace arid 
person. Commodus started from his dream of 
pleasure, and commanded that the head of Clean- 
der should be thrown out to the people. The 
desired spectacle instantly appeased the tumult; 
and the son of Marctts might even yet have 
regained the affection and conhdence of his sub¬ 
jects®. 

But every sentiment of virtad’ and humanity Diseoiuie 
was extinct in the mind of CdaDtriodua. Whilst of com” 
he thus abandoned the reins of empire to these 
unworthy favourites, he valried toothing in sove¬ 
reign power, except the unbdnpded licence of 
indulging his sensual appetites. His hours were 
spent in a aeraglio of three hundred beautiful 
#omen, and'as many boys, of every rank, and 
of every province; .and, wherever the' arts of 
3 ««|^tion proved ineiieiAnat, ti^ hlfutal ’^er 

■ “'uioD Ctssitn, 1. IskH. p. JftS.'- h'i p. 3#. Hot. 

’ Augutt. p. 48. 
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cfiAP. had recourse to violence. The ancient*® historians 
/ have expatiated oq these abandoned scenes of 
prostitution, which aecujned every restraint of na¬ 
ture or modesty ; but it would not be ,easy to 
translate their too faithful descriptioj^ into jtbe 
decency of modern language./-.The..interval^ of 
lust were filled up with the basest amusements. 
rai!c<fa^ The influence of a polite age, and the labour of 
low sports, an attentive Vacation, had never been able to 
infuse into his rude and brutish mind .the, least 
tincture .of learning; and.he Was the first of the 
Roman emperors totally,devoid of. taste for. the 
pleasures of the understanding. Nerp himself 
excelled, or affected to excel, in. the elegant arts 
of music and poetry; nor should we despise his 
pursuits, had he not converted the pleasing re¬ 
laxation of a leisure hour into the serious business 
and ambition of his life. But Commodu.s, from 
his earliest infancy,, discovered an aversion to 
whatever was rational or liberal, and a fond at¬ 
tachment to the amosemeots of the populace; the 
sports of the circus'pnd amphitheatre, the combats 
of gladiators, and the hunting of wild beasts. The 
masters in every hrauch of learning, whom Marcus 
provided for his »op, were heard with inattention 
and disgust; whilst the IVIoors and Parthians, who 
taught him to dart the javelin and to shoot with 
the bo.Wv.fpnnd a disciple who delighjjf^ in his 
appliedK>% and soon equalled the most.^kilful r^ 

^ Sororibua jytt.popttapratis. Iptas concubmas suaB sub ocuJn 
suis stuprari jahelw't. Nec Tnneniium in se Jttv’enum.^rQbat'in- 
famiS, Omni parte corpoett alque ore in sexum utrumque pbjfuliis. 
Hist. Avtxt. n. a7» 
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his instructors, in the steadiness of the eye, and chXp. 
the dexterity of the hand. > 

' The servile crowd, wdjose fortune depended Hun,>lng 
on their master’s vices, applauded these ignoble beaau. 
pursuits. 3^e petfidipus voice of flattery reminded 
him, that by exptoits of the same nature, by the 
defeat of the Nemean lion, and the slaughter of 
the w’ild boar of Erymanthus, the Grecian Her¬ 
cules had acquired a place among the gods, and 
an immortal memory among men. They only 
forgot to observe, that, in the flrst ages of society, 
when the flercer animals often dispute with man 
the possession of an unsettled countiy, a success¬ 
ful war against those savages is one of the most 
inndcent and beneficial labours of heroism. In 
the civilized state of the Roman empire, the wild 
beasts had long since retired from the face of 
man, and the neighbourhood of populous cities. 

To surprise them in their solitary haunts, and to 
transport them to Rome, that they miglrt be slain 
in pomp by the hand of an emperor, was an en¬ 
terprise equally ridiculous fob the prince, and 
oppressive for the people". Ignorant of these 
distinctions, Comraodus eagerly embraced the 
glorious resemblance, and" styled hjmself (ns we 


® The AfVIctn lions,•when ptetsed by huii]jfeT, infested the open 
villages and cultjwted country , livd they infested them with inipn- 
ryty. The rv^’heasi w»s reserved.fer the pleasures of the emperor 
and the capital; and the unfortoMte peasant who killed one of 
ihen^ though in h‘s own <lefeQ.oe. incurred a very heavy peiulty. 
Tbrtl«trabrdiBsry game-lute wik mitigated by HonOrios, arid finally 
repe^ by Justinian. Codex Thcodos. tom. v. p.0S, et Comment. 
Gothofred. 
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C^AP. still read od his medals “) the Roman Hercules. 

; The clnb and the liou’s hide werei placed by the 
side of the throap, AilSSngst the emignt of sove¬ 
reignty; and stirtttw erectgfl^ which Com- 
modns was represettted in the «h»acle|^^nd with 
the attributes, of the god, whose valour and dex¬ 
terity he endeavoured to emulate in the daily course 
of his ferocious amuseiiients’*. 

Commo- Elated with these praises, which gradually 
plays his extujguished the innate sense of shame; Com- 
resolved to exhibit, before the eyes of thq 
theatre. Roman people, those exercises, which till then 
he had decently eonfined within the walls of his 
palace, and to the presence of a few favourite. 
On the appointed day, the various motived of 
flattery, fear, and curiosity, attracted to the am¬ 
phitheatre an innumerable multitude of specta¬ 
tors ; and some degree of applause was deservedly 
bestowed on the uncommon skill of the Imperial 
peiformerl Whether, he aimed at the head or 
heart of the animal, the wound was alike cer¬ 
tain and Btortai -With arrows whose point was 
shaped into the form of a' crescent, Commodps 
often interested ^be rapid career, and cut asun¬ 
der the long hooy iheck of the ostrich A pan¬ 
ther was let loose^'Tind the archer waited till he 
had leaped upop.a tretobling m^efactor. In the 
same instant the shaft flew, the beast d^pt dead, 
and the mtm remained unhurt. The idfelK of the 

•* Spanheaa ds-Nomiimat. i^intnrut. lii. lom. ii. p. 493. 

1. p. »Si6- Hwt. Atgust. p. 49. 

" The ostrit*’* nici&ii tbi*« ftet Img, and corapoaedTof sevea- 
iccn eertebne. SeeBafovHia, NaWrelle. 
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amphttheatre disgorged at once a hundred Hons} CHAP, 
a boBfIred darts from the unerring hand of Com- , 
modns laid them dead a* they ran raging round 
the Arena, Neither the huge'inilk of the ele¬ 
phant, noiirthe fcaly bide of tbe rhinoceros, could 
defend tbem from bis stroke. /Ethiopia and India 
yielded^thm most extraordinary productions; and 
several animals were slaitl in the amphitheatre, 
which had been seen only in the representations 
of art, or perhaps of fancy”. In all these exhibi¬ 
tions, the securest precantions were used to pro¬ 
tect the person of tbe Roman Hercules from the 
desperate spring of any savage, who might pos¬ 
sibly disregard the dignity of the enoperor, and 
the sanctity of the god“. 

But ttie meanest of the populace were affected Acts as a 
with shame and indignation when they beheld 
their sovereign enter the lists as a gladiator, and 
glory in a profession which tbe laws and man¬ 
ners of the Romans had branded with the jnstest 
note of infamy^. He chose tbe habit and arms 
of the Secutor, whose combat Vitb the Reharms 


* Commodus killed a camclopardilis orGirtfie (Dion, 1. Ixxii. p. 

the tallest, the most gentle, aad the KwM nseleB-of the large 
quadrupeds. This singular aniraal, a nauteool/or the interior paru 
of Africa, has not been seen in Europe since the revival of letters; and 
though M. de BofEin (Hist. Naturellc, tom. xiil.) has endeavoured 
to describe, he has notventureil to delineatei tbe Giraffe. 

^ Herodfel^J. i. p. StT IlisL August, p. 50. 

* The virtuous and even thetriae princes forbade the senators and 
knights to embrace this scasadahNO-ptofession, nader paie ofsafamy, 
or wfaxt was more dreaded bp ttioie profligate wretches, exile. 
Tbe ipraists allured them to dtshoeour bp..tiitsat» and reWaids. 
iNero utioe produced, in the Aacna, foitjt scBtttit and sbOp knights. 
See Lipsiui, Saturnalia, 1. li. c. 3. He has happilp'conected a pas- 
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Q&^P. formed one of the most lively scenes in the 
^ bloody sports of the amphitheatre, The Smitor 
was armed with an helmet, sword, and bnck- 
ler; his naked antagonist had j)^y a large net 
aad a trident; with the one he ende|^oured to 
entangle, with the other to dispatch, His enemy. 
If he missed the 6rst throw, be was obliged to fly 
from the pursuit of the Secuior, till be had prepar¬ 
ed his net for a second cast*^. The emperor 
fooght in this character seven hundred and thirty- 
five several times. These glorious atchieveraents 
were carefully recorded irt the public acts of the 
empire ; and that he might omit no circumstance 
of infamy, he received from the common fund of 
gladiators, a stipend so exorbitant, that it became 
a new and most ignominious tax upon the Roman 
people™. It may be easily supposed, that in 
these engagements the master of the world was 
always successful: iu the amphitheatre his vic¬ 
tories were not often sanguinary; but when he 
exercised his skill in the school of gladiators, 

or his own his wretched antagonists 

were ireqneally*ijpttoured with a mortal wound 
from the hand ^of'Commodus, and obliged to 
His infa- **^^1 their flattery with their blood*®. He now 
disdained the appellation of Hercules. .The 

travagance -rk ‘ 

name of Paulas, a celebrated Secutor, was 

'the only one which delighted his ear. It was 

Lipsias, I. ii. c. 7, 8. JuvcdsI, in the eighth'^tiro, gives a 
pictureique dascription of this combat. 

** Hist. Attest, p. 50. Diem, i. iiacii. p. 1220. He received 
for ^ch time, /tdet, abput 80001. iWfling. 

* Victor telU us, tbst Coinmodus only allowed his antagonists 
a leaden weaponj dreading most probably (he coiisequencea of their 
(despair. 
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aiscrfbed on his colossal statoes, and repeated CHAP, 
in the redonbied acclamations*’ of the monmfnl 
and applauding senate**. CiaokHnsPompeianus, the 
virtnous husband of Lncifla, was the only senator 
who asseC^ the bontonr of bis rank. As a father, 
he permitted his sons to consult their safety by 
attending the araphith^tre. As a Roman, he de¬ 
clared, tbat-his own life Vas in the emperor’s 
hands, bnt tliat he would never behold the son of 
Marcus prostituting bis person and dignity. Not¬ 
withstanding his manly resolution, Pompeianns es¬ 
caped the resentment of the tyrant, and, with his 
honour, had the good fortune to preserve his life*’. 

Commodus had now attained the summit of 
vice and infamy. Amidst the acclamations of a, 
flattering court, he was unable to disguise, from 
himself, that he had deserved the contempt and 
hatred of every man of sense and virtne in his 
empire. His ferocious spirit was irritated by the 
consciousness of that hatred, by the envy of every 
kind of merit, by the just apprehension of dan¬ 
ger, and by. the habit of .sraaghter, which he 
contracted in his daily amusements. History 
has preserved a long list of coniolar senators sa- 

They were obliged to repeat six bandit and twenty-six times, 
Paulwfint <if the Seeutm, &c. 

■" .Dion, I. Ixxjj; p. He speaks of bit own baseness and 

danger. 

" He mixed’however some prudence with his courage, and passed 
the greatest part of his_^^ble in a country retirement; alleging his 
adsanc^li^', and the wikness of hit eyes. " I nev?r saw him in 
" the senate," says Dioiiexcept during the short reign of Perti- 
“ nax." All his infirmitiwliad suddenly left him, and th^ returned 
as suddenly upon the murder of that excellent pritj«. Dion, 1. 

Ixxiii. p. 1227. . 
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CHAP, crificed to hia 'Wantoq 9t»picion, which sought 
/ out, with peculiar aqsiety, those nafortunate 
CoDsp|-^ persons connected, however remotely, with the 
domestics. family of the Afitonioft#; witb^ even 

the ministers of his crimes' or {di^asaps". His 
creelty proved at last fated tp' ^selF He had 
shed with impnnity the aohiest hlOod of Rome: 
he perished as soon as he was dreaded by his 
own domestics. Marcia, his fevourite coucabiae, 
Eclectiw his chamberlain, and Laetas hw Praeto¬ 
rian praefect, alarmed by'the fete of their coos- 
paaions and predecessors, resolved to prevent 
the destruction which every hour hung over 
their heads, either from the mad caprice of the 
tyrant,' or tha sudden indignation of the people. 
Marcia seited the occasion of presenting a 
draught of wine to her lover, after he had fe- 
tigued himself with hunting some wild beasts. 
Death of Commodus retired to sleep; but whilst he was 
Commo- tjjg effects of poison and drnnk- 

enness, a robust youth, by profession ^ wrestler, 
cember. entered his and strangled him without 

resistance.!, -Use body was secretly conveyed 
out of die'jp^i^ ^before the least suspicion was 
entertained in, loity, or even in the court, of 
the emperor’s death. . Such was the fete of the 
son of Miuxns, and so easy wife U to destroy,a 
hated tyrant, who, by the artifici^ powers «f 
govtSumeftt, had oppressed dnfi^^’''thirteen 
years^ so. many millions^ of ^abbjec^ 'i^h of 

He {sidcctt were chsaged alniaif hourly or and the 

caprtee of ConOWdoi'waa often fatal W hu favoun^ chantber- 
lains. Hiju Au^uu. p. 46.51. 
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wiiom waa eqnal to their master in personal 
strength and personal abilities**. / 

The roeasnres oF the conspirators were 
ducted ffidi the deliberate cooloeas and celerity for eruE*- 
which th^; greatness ■ of the occasion required. 

They resolved insjantly to fill the vacant throne 
with are emperor, nvho*e character would justify 
and maiotam the getion that bad been commit¬ 
ted. They fixed on Pertinax, praefect of the city, 
an ancient senator of consular rank, whose con- 
spictious merit had broke through the obscurity 
of bis birth, and raised him to the first honours 
of the state. He had successively governed most 
of the provinces of the empire; and in. all his 
great employments, military as well as civil, be 
had unifoj'mly distinguished himself by the fin»i 
ness, the prudence, and the integrity of bis con- 
duct*^. He now remained almost alone of 

Dion, 1 . Ixxii. p. 122S, Herodian, 1. i. p. 43 . Hist. AuguK. 

p. 32. 

" Pertinai was a native of Alba Pompeia, in Piedmont, and son 
of a timber tnerchanL The order of bia etBptnvmenta (it U marked 
bj Capitolinus) well di^rvea to be let dewO| Ss expretave of the 
form of government and manners the age. ' 1. He was a centu¬ 
rion. 2. Praefect of a cohort in Sl|pb, .in thelPatthuiD war, and in 
Britain. 3. He obtained an j1la, ''ot aqnodaon of hone^ in Maesia. 

4. He was commissary of proviiioBl on £miUan way. 3. He 
commanded the fleet upon the Rhine. 6. He waa .^rochrator of 
Dacia, with a salary of Shout l6ool. ayear. '7. He cotilmanded the 
veteraat of t' Icgicmt 8. He obtained the rank of annator. 9- Of 
praetor. the command of the firtt l^ioo in Rbaetia and 

Norieum, waa eonau! aboot the year 175. 12- He attended 

Maroui Into thAcsst. 'l3. He cotnmandad^narmy on the Dsnnbe. 

14. He was consular legaU of Maeiia. 15. Of Dacia. 16. 0 ( Sy¬ 
ria. 17. Of Britain. 18, He had the care of the puWic proviaiqns 
at Rome. 19. He was procoflinl of Africa. 20. fVuftot of the 
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Q^P. fHeods aaa’tamistcrs of Marcos; and when, at 
late hojur of the night, Je was awakened with tl 
news, that the duuaheriain and the pnefect wei 
at. bis door, be received them with iotfvpid resig 
nation, and desired thfey wonld execot^their ma 
sters orders. Instead of death, they offered hin 
the throne of the Roman worfd. Daring som( 
moments be distmated their .hitentious taid as 
sorances. Convinced at length of the death oJ 
Commodus, he accepted the purple with a sincert 
relnctaricc, the natural dflect of his knowledge 
both of the duties and of the dangers of tL 
supreme rank^. 

Slowing. ‘'°«‘^“cted without delay his new em- 

^ by the peror to the camp of the Praetorians, diffusing at 
gZdsT" same time through the city a seasonable report 
that Commodus died suddenly of an apoplexy - 
and that' the virtuous Pertinax had already suc¬ 
ceeded to the throne. The guards were rather 
surprised than pleased with the suspicious death 
of a prince, whose iudhlgence and liberality they 
alone had experienced; but the emergency of the 
occasion, tlie aatho^ity of their prEefect, the repu¬ 
tation of Perfin^,*nd the clamours of the people, 
obliged them to stifte their secret discontents, to 
accept the doffiative promised of the new emperor, 
to swear allegiance'-to him, and with joyful accla¬ 
mations and laurels in their hands to conduct him 

rTo '• P'w j“«'ce to Ijii (Jit^aerertid 

ut Capitoimin, who coilwted every popgUr 'rmwmr, citliges hwt 
with a great fotlune a'cquird by bribery and corrup^'o. 

duiiaa, in the Cietm, taxe* hiitt vritKlieitw accessary to the 
death of Cotiimodos. 
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to the senate-bonse, that the military cobKOt might CHAP, 
be ratified by the cifil antbority. 

This importaBf night #a»ww far ^pent; withanT^^ 
the dawn of day, and the.commencement of the ad'^ijs 
new year,-the senators expected a summons 
attend an ignominiotls ceremony. In spite of all 
remonstrances, even of those of bis creatures, who 
yet preserved any regard fo*r prodence or decency, 
Commodnshad resolved to pass the'night in the 
gladiators school, and from thence to take pos¬ 
session of the consulship, in the habit and with the 
attendance of that infamous crew. On a sudden, 
before tfie break of day, the senate was called to.^ 
gether in the temple of Concord, to meet the 
guards, and to ratify the election of a new euv- 
peror. Fpra few minutes they sat in silent sub-, 
pense, doubtful of their unexpected deliverance, 
and suspicious of the cruel artifices of Coramodns; 
hut when at length they were assured that the 
tyrant was no more, they resigned themselves to 
all the transports of joy and indignation. Perti- 
nax, who modestly represented the meamjess of 
his extraction, and pointed oat.several noble se¬ 
nators more deserving than himself of the empire, 
was constrained by thei; dutiful violence to ascend 
the throne, and received all the titles of Imperial 
power, confirmed, by the most sincere vows of 
fidelity. The memory of Commodus was branded Tlic me- 
with eternal infamy. The names of tyrant, ofSnt 
gladiator, of-public enemy, resounded-in every 
comer of hbe hofise. They decreed in tumol- /amouj. 
tuous votes, that his hoDoors should be reversed, 
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L«^l ju¬ 
risdiction 
of the le- 
nite over 
the empe- 
ron. 



'mE Mmum ANB FALL 

bis ,||pase(J '%ra lite -pabHe 
bis statBM ^EOWB 
• hpok itiio the 


iiKligDatwbTijjl&Bt^^t^^ 
b^ alresdy bis remains 

ir^vtbejasticefifib&eeB^"^ conld 

not-^reftwe those fest ritee to <rf Mais- 

esis, and tbe tevrof bje 
PoaapeiaptM, .«Kbo laroea^^.tfe* cniei of ile" 
brotber-in-law, «nd rtill sittfe 

had deserved il'P. 

Th^sse effii^ons. of htopoteot against a 
d^d erop^^,’'whom the senate had flattertd 
when alive Wjth the most,ahj«ct servility, be¬ 
trayed a jtist bat ungenerons spirit of revenge. 
Tbe leg^ty of, th*^ decrees was however sajp^ 
ported hy the principles.of tbe Iiiiperial coasti- 
tql^. To censure, to depose, , or to punish with 
dei^,.,tbe. of the republic, who 

bad hbttsed bis dejeg^ trust, was th^n andent 
apd* uoikiahM. the R^aan se- 

tosetably was oWiged to 
in|;^oif- a faUfen . tyrant 
duriag bis Hie 

4 ^^ by Ad atfung 



P :M the p«nit»lan of tutsi^kf^ vtrt«. 
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Pertioax found a nobler way of condemning CH^. 
his predecessor’s memory; by the contrast of his i y 
own rirftes with the vices of Commodns. On Virt^of 

, - , , . , . • I . I'crtmax. 

the day or his accession, he resigned oyer to his 
wife and son his whole private fortune; that 
they might have no prctenpe to solicit favours 
at the expence of the state. He refused to 
flatter the vanity of the former with the title 
of Augusta; or to corrupt the inexperienced 
youth of the latter by the rank of C;rsar. Ac¬ 
curately distinguishing between the duties of a 
parent and those of a sovereign, he edneated 


his son with a severe simplicity, which, while it 
gave him no assured prospect of the throne, 
might in time have rendered him worthy of it. 
In pnblic, fhe behaviour of Pertinax was grave 
and affable. He lived with the virtuous part of 
the senate (and, in a private station, he had 
been acquainted with the true character of each 
individual), without either pride or jealousy; 
considered them as friends and comparnuns, 
with whom he had shared the dangers of th® 
tyranny, and with whom he wished to enjoy 
the security of the present time. He very fre¬ 
quently invited them to familiar entertainments, 
the frugality of which was .ridiculed by those, 
who remembered ,and revetted the liurarious 
prodigality of Commodus^. 


• Dion (I Ixxiii- p. lies.) spe»k» 5f these entertainmeou, as a 
senator who had supped with the emperor. Capitoirniu (Hist. Ao- 
gust, p. 58,), like a atave, who had received his intelligeace from one 
of the scullions. 
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state 


CHAP- To heal, as far as it was possible, the wonndB 
inflicted by the hand of tyranny, was the pleas- 
He cndea- injT but melabcboly, task of Pertinax. The 

vours to . ° . . , . 

reform the innocent yictims, who yet Snmyed, were recalled 
from exile, released from prison, and restored 
to the full possession of their honours and for¬ 
tunes. The unburied bodies of murdered,senators 
(for the cmelty of Commodus endearonred to 
extend itself beyond death) were deposited in the 
sepulchres of their ancestors; their memory was 
justifled; and every consolation was bestowed 
on their ruined and afflicted families. Among 
these consolations, one of the most grateful was 
the punishment of the Delators; the common 
enemies of their master, of virtue, and of their 
country. Yet even in the inquisition of these 
legal assassinsy Pertinax proceeded with a steady 
temper, which gave every thing to justice, and 
nothingfo popular prejudice and resentment. 

'Dyfr' finances of the state demanded tiie most 
vigflant care of the emperor. Though every 
"Ineasune of injustice and extortion had been 
Adopted, which could collect the property of 
the subject into the coffers of the prince; the 
rapaciousness of Commodus had been so very 
inadequate to his extravagance, that, upon his 
death, no more than eight thousand pounds 
.Were found in the exhausted treasury^, to de¬ 
fray the current expences of government, and 

“ Deeiet. The blatnriese oecoDomy of Piua left hit soccesiors a 
treeaureof vide) tepiia mllia, ahore two and twenty olttlioiu itar- 
Ung. Dioa, 1. Ixxiii. p. IS31. 


His regu¬ 
lations, 
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to discharge the pressing demand of a liberal 
donative, which the new emperor had been 
obliged to promise to the Praetorian guards. 

Yet under these distressed circorastances, Per- 
tinux had the generous firmness to remit all the 
oppressive taxes invented by Commodns, and to 
cancel ^all tlhe unjust claims of the treasury; 
declaring, in a decree of *the senate, “ that he 
“ was better satisfied to administer a poor re- 
“ public with innocence, than to act|uire riches 
“ by the ways of tyranny and dishonour.” 
(Economy and industry he considered as the 
pure and genuine sources of wealth; and fi om 
them he soon derived a copious supply for the 
public necessities. The expence of the household 
was imiiiadiatcly reduced to one half. All the 
instruments of luxury, Pertinax exposed to' pub¬ 
lic auction^', gold and silver plate, chariots of a 
singular construction, a superfluous wardrobe of 
silk and embroidery, and a, great number of 
beautiful slaves of both sexes; excepting only, 
with attentive humanity, those who were born 
in a state of freedom, and had been ravished 
from the arms of their we.epieg parents. At the 
same time that he obliged the worthless favou¬ 
rites of the tyrant to resign, a part of their ill- 
gotten wealth, hci satisfied, the just creditors of 
the state, and unexpectedly discharged the long 
arrears of honest services. He removed the 

“ Besides the design of cooeertihj these useless ornaments into 
money, DWh (J. buciii. p. 19C9.) essigns two secret motives of Per- 
tinax. He wished to expose the vice* of Comraodaa, and tS discorer 
by the purchasers those who most resembled hint. 
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ckAP. oppressive restrictions which had been laid uptm 
IV- commerce, and granted all the nncnltivated lands 
Italy and the provinces to those who would 
improve them; with an esemptioa from tribute, 
during the term of ten years® 

and popu- gm.|j gjj uniform 
larity. 

to Pertinax the noblest reward of a sovereign, 
the love and esteem of his people. Those who 
remembered the virtues of Marcus were happy 
to contemplate in their new emperor the fea¬ 
tures of that bright original; and flattered 
themselves, that they should long enjoy the be¬ 
nign influence of his administratiou. A hasty 
zeal to reform the corrupted state, accompanied 
with less prudence than might have been ex¬ 
pected from the years and experienfe of Per¬ 
tinax, proved fatal to himself and to his country. 
His honest indiscretion united against him the 
servile crowd, who found their private benefit 
in the public disorders, and who preferred the 
favour of a tyrant to the inexorable equality of 
the laws®. 


conduct had already secured 


Dnoon- Amidst the general joy, the sullen and angry 
countenance of the Praetorian guards betrayed 
riani. their inward dissatisfacuon. They had reluc¬ 
tantly submitted to Pertinax; they dreaded the 
strictness of the ancient discipline, which he was 
preparing to restore; and they regretted the 
licence of the former reign. Their discontents 


" Thougli Capitolinus has picked up many idle tale* of the pri¬ 
vate life ofPertinax, he joins with Dion and Herodian iff admiring 
his public conduct. 

“ Leges, repi stirdam, inexorabilem esse. T. Liv. ii. 3. 
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were secretly fomented by Laetus their praefect, CHIp. 
who found, when it was too late, that his new em- 
peror would reward a servant, but would not be 
ruled by a favourite. On the third day of his 
reign, the soldiers seized on a noble senator, with 
a design to carry him to the camp, and to invest 
him with tlie Imperial purple. Instead of being 
dazzled by the dangerous honour, the afifriglited 
victim escaped from their violence, and took re¬ 
fuge at the feet of Pertinax. A short time after- Acompi- 

° , racy prt*- 

wards, Sosins Falco, one of the consuls of the year, vent«). 
a r^sh yonth^, but of an ancient and opulent fa¬ 
mily listened to the voice of ambition; and a 
conspiracy was formed during a short absence of 
PertiRj;^, which Avas crushed by his sudden return 
to Rome, and his resolute behaviour. Falco was 
on the point of being justly condemned to death 
as a public enemy, had he not been saved by the 
earnest and sincere entreaties of the injnred em¬ 
peror; who conjured the senate, that the'purity of 
his reign might not be stained by the blood even 
of a gnilty senator. 

These disappointments served only to irri- 
tate the rage of the Prsetorian guards. On the by ihe 
twenty-eighth of March, eighty-six days only after 
the death of Coinmodus, a general sedition broke a.D. iy;i. 
ont in the camp, which the officers wanted either ^ 
power or inclination to suppress. Two or three 
hundred of the most desperate soldiers marched at 

“ If we credit Capitolinus (which ii rather difficult), Fsico be¬ 
haved with the most petulant indecency to Pertinax, on the day of 
his secession. The wise emperor only admonished him ofhis youth 
and inexperience. Hist. August, p. 55. 
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CitAP. noon-day, with arms in their hands and fury in 
, their looks, towards the Imperial palace. The 
gates were thrown open by their companions upon 
guard; and by the domestics of the old court, 
who had already formed a secret conspiracy against 
the life of the too virtuous emperor. On the news 
of their approach, Pertinax, disdaining either flight 
or concealment, advanced to meet his sasassins; 
and recalled to their minds his own innocence, 
and the sanctity of their recent oath. For a few 
moments they stood in silent suspense, ashamed of 
their atrocious design, and awed by the venerable 
aspect and majestic firmness of their sovereign, 
till at length the despair of pardon reviving V'heir 
fury, a barbarian of the country of Tongres’' level¬ 
led the first blow against Pertinax, who was in¬ 
stantly dispatched with a multitude of wounds. 
Ills head, separated from his body, and placed on a 
lance, was carried in triumph to the Pnetorian 
camp, in' the sight of a mournful and indignant 
people, who lamented the unworthy fate of that 
excellent prince, and the transient blessings of a 
rei^, the memory of which could serve only to 
aggravate their approaching misfortunes ^ 


“ The modern bishopric of Liege. This soldier probably be" 
longed to the Batavian hene^uaidi, who were mostly raised in tlte 
<UilchyofGueldresand.theneighbourhood,'and were distinguished by 
their valour, and by the boldness with which they swam their horses 
across the broadest and most rapid rivers. Tacit. Hist iv, 1£. Dion, 
1. Iv. p. 797 . Lipsius de tnagtjitudine Romaod, 1. i. c. 4. 

" Dioo/l. JixiiL p. 1232. Herodian, 1. ii. p. 60 . hjist. August 
p. 68. Victor in Epitom. & in Csesarib. Eulropiui, viii^j6. 
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CHAP. V. 

Public Sale of the Empire to Didius Jutlaims 
by the Prcetorian Guards. — Clodius Albims 
in ^Britain, Pescennius Niger in Syria, and 
Septimius ~Severus in Pannonia, declare against 
'the Murderers (f Pertinax.—Civil IVars and 
Victory of Sever'us over' his three Rivals .— 
Relaxation of Discipline .— New Maxims of 
Government. 

Tiii\ power of the sword is inorc sensibly felt 
in A extensive monarchy, than in a small rnrn- ,_^ 
raunit^ It has been calculated by the ablest 

_ * > ^ flif ini- 

politicians, that no state, without being soon ex- la.iry 
hausted, can maintain above the hundredth ])art 
of its members in arms and idleness. But al- 

1 . . people. 

though this relative proportion may he- unilonu, 
the influence of the army over the rest of the 
society will vary according to. the degree of its 
positive strength. The advantages of military 
science and discipline cannot be exerted, unless a 
proper number of soldiers are united into one 
body, and actuated by one soul. With a handful 
of men, such an union would be ineffectual; with 
an unwieldy host, it would be impracticable; and 
the powers of the machine would be alike de¬ 
stroyed by the extreme minuteness, or the exces¬ 
sive weight, of its springs. To illustrate this 
observation, we need only reflect, that there is no 
superiority of natural strength, artificial weapons. 
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CHAP, or acquired skill, which could enable one man 
to keep ill constant subjection one hundred of his 
fellow-creatures; the tyrant a single town, 
or a small district, would soon discover that an 
hundred aimed followers were a weak defence 
against ten thousand peasants or citizens; but an 
hundred thousand welbdisciplined soldiers will 
command, «ith despcftic sway, ten millions of 
subjects; and a body of ten or hfteen thousand 
guards will strike terror into the most numerous 
populace that ever crowded the streets of an im¬ 
mense capital. J 


ThePre- The Piffitorian bands, whose licentious fotrv 

lorian i r , ~ 

guards, "'as the brst symptom and cause of the declir.'e of 

the Roman empire, scarcely amounted to thedast- 

Theirin- mentioned number^ They derived their insti- 
sUlution. • I- 1 mi 

tution trom Augustus. That crafty tyrant, sen¬ 
sible that laws might colour, but that arms 
alone could maintain, his usurped dominion, had 
gradually formed this powerful body of guards, 
in constant readiness to protect his person, to 
awe the senate, and either to prevent or to crush 
the first motions of rebellion. He distinguished 
these favoured troops by a double pay, and supe¬ 
rior privileges; but, as their formidable aspect 
would at once have alarmed and irritated the 
Roman people, three cohorts only were stationed 
in the capital; whilst the remainder was dispersed 


' They wer# originally nine or ten thousand men (for Tacitus 
and Dion arc nol agreed upon the subject), divided into as many 
cohorts. Vitelliuj increased them to sixteen thousand, atid as far as 
we can learn from ifftcriplioBs, tbqr never aftciwanS sunk much 
below that Dum^. ^e LipihA'de magnitudine Romanfi, i. 4. 
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in the adjacent towns of Italy'^. Bat after fifty crfAP. 
years of peace and servitude, Tiberius ventured 
on a decisive measure, which for ever rivctted the Their 
fetters of his country. Under the fair pretence# “"“P' 
of relieving Italy from the heavy burthen of mili¬ 
tary quarters, and of introducing a stricter dis¬ 
cipline among the guards, he assembled them at 
Romd", in a permanent carfip\ which was fortified 
with skilful care^, and placed on a commanding 
situation ^ 

Such formidable servants are always nece.ssary, Theu 
hdt often fatal to the throne of despotism. By 
th^ introducing the Prfctorian guards as it were dmee. 
int« the palace and the senate, the emperors 
tauf^ them to perceive their own strength, and 
the wCJilyicss of the civil government; to view 
the vices of their masters with familiar contempt, 
and to lay aside that reverential awe, which dis¬ 
tance only, and mystery, can preserve, towards 
an imaginary power. In the luxurious idleness 
of an opulent city, their pride was nourished by 
the sense of their irresistible’weight; nor was it 
possible to conceal from them, that the person of 
the sovereign, the authority of the senate, the 
public treasure, and the seat of empire, were all 


* Sueton. in Auguj^ c. 49 . 

’ Tacit. Annal. iv. 2. Siietoa. in Tiber, c. 37. Dion Cmsist, 
1. Ivii. p. 867. 

* In the civil war between \'itellius and Vespasian, the Prstorian 
camp was attacked and defended with all the machines used in the 
siege of the best fortified citiet. Tacit. Hist. in. 84. 

* Close to the Walls of the city, on the broad summit of the 
Quirinal and Viminal hills. See Nardini Roma Aatk», p. I7f- 
Donatus de Roma Antkjna, p. 46. 
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CHXp. in their hands. To divert the P^torian bauds 
' from these dangerous reflections, the firmest and 
best established princes were obliged to mix blan¬ 
dishments with commands, rewards with punish¬ 
ments, to flatter their pride, indulge their plea¬ 
sures, connive at their irregularities, and to pur¬ 
chase their precarious faith by a liberal donative; 
which, since the elevation of Clatfdins, was ex¬ 
acted as a legal claim, on the accession of every 
new emperor" 

I'heir The advocates of the guards endeavoured to 

E.'* justify by arguments the power which th/y 
asserted by arms; and to maintain that, aeco^l- 
ing to the purest principles of the eonstitnhjni, 
tkdr consent was essentially necessary in the.,*(ip- 
pointment cd' an emperor. The electioip.jt con¬ 
suls, of generals, and of magistrates, however it 
had been recently usurped l)y the senate, Avas the 
ancient and undoubted right ot the llotnan peo¬ 
pled But where was the Roman people to he 
found? Not surely amongst the mixed multitude 
of slaves and strangers that filled the streets ot 
Rome; a servile populace, as devoid of spirit as 
destitute of property. The defenders of tlic state, 

' Claudius, raited by the soldiers to the eiii(.ire, was the first who 
gave a donative. He gttva yuitsu detitiy 190/. (Sucton. in Claud, 
c. 10.) : when ttlarcui, with his colleague Luctus Verus, took quiet 
possession of th? throne, he gave vicerta, lOO/. to each of the guards. 
Hist. August, p. 26. (Dion, 1. Ixxiii. p. 1231.) We may form some 
idea of the amount of these suras, by Hadrian’s complaint, that the 
promotion of a Csesar had cost him ter millies, two millions and a 
half sterling. 

’ Cicero de Legibus, iii. 3. The first book of Livy, and«ahe se¬ 
cond of Dionysius of Halic&nutssvu, shew the authority of the people, 
even in the eleclkvi of the kings. 
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selected from the flower of the Italian youth®, and ClfAP. 
trained in the exercise of arms and virtue, were 
the gemiiiic representatives of the people, and the 
best entitled to elect'the military chief of the re¬ 
public. These assertions, however defective in 
reason, became unanswerable, when the fierce 
Praetorians increased their weight, by throwing, 
like the barbarian conqueror of Rome, their 
swords into the scale®. 

The Pi’ffitoriiins had violated the sanctity ofTluy offer 
the throne, by tiie atrocious murder of Pertinax ; to sal'"*” 
thW dislionoured the majesty of it, by their sub- 
Sf^ent conduct. The camj) was without a leader, 
forlevcn the prscfect Ljctus, who had excited the 
tempest, prudently declined tlie public indigna¬ 
tion. jtrtnidst the wild disorder, Sulpiciamis, the 
emperor’s father-in-law, and governor of the city, 
who had been sent to the camp on the first alarm 
of mutiny, was endeavouring to calm the fury 
of the multitude, when he was silenced by the 
clamorous return of the murderers, bearing on a 
lance the head of Pertinax. Though history has 
accustomcd us to observe every principle and 
every ])assion yielding to the imperious dictates 
of ambition, it is scarcely credible that, in these 
moments of horror, Sulpicianus should have as¬ 
pired to ascend a throne polluted with the recent 


‘ Thyf were originally recruited in Latiiim, Etruria, and the old 
colonies (Tacit, Annal. iv. 5 .). The emperor Olhp compliments 
their vanity with the flattering tides of Italiae Alumni, Romans vere 
juventus. Tacit. HisC i. 84. 

‘ In the siege of Itome by the Gault. See Livy, ▼. ig. Plu¬ 
tarch. in Camill. p. 14S. 
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Ci^iP. blood of so near a relation, and so excellent a 
j prince. He bad already bi^gnn to nse the only 
effectual argument, and to treat for the Imperial 
dignity; but the more prudent of the Praetorians, 
apprehensive that, in this, private contract, they 
should not obtain a just price for so valuable a 
commodity, ran out upon the ramparts ; and, with 
a loud voice, proclaimed that the Roman world 
was to be disposed of to the best bidder by public 
auction 

infamous offer, the most insolent excels 
Jubait*^^ of military licence, diffused an universal gri^f, 
March*^^ shamc, and indignation throughout the city. ^It 
28 ih. reached at length the ears of Didius JuliantA, a 
wealthy senator, who, regardless of the p’i’blic 
calamities, was indulging himself in tbr'^lnxiiry 
of the table”. His wife and his daughter, his 
freedmen and his parasites, easily convinced him 
that he deserved the throne, and earnestly con¬ 
jured him to embrace so fortunate an oppor¬ 
tunity. The vain old man hastened to the Pr»- 
torian camp, where Sulpicianus was still in treaty 
with the guards; and began to bid against him 
from the foot of the rampart. The unworthy 
negociation was transacled by faithful emissaries, 
who passed dternately from one candidate to the 
other, and acquainted each ofc them with the 


" DioD, 1. Ixxiii. p. 1234. Herodian, 1. ii. p. 63. Hit, August, 
p. 60 , Though the three bilorini agree that it was is fact an aae. 
tioD, HercxliaD alone afimns that it wat proclaimed as such bj iht 
soldiers. 

" Spanianua softens the motf odious |MHti of the character and 
elevation of JullaF. 
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offers of his riral. Snlpicianus had already pro- C^. 
mited a donative of five thousand drachms (above 
one hundred and sixty pounds) to each soldier; 
when Julian, eager fi3r the prize, rose at once 
to the sum of six thousand two hundred and fifty 
drachms, or upwards of two hundred pounds 
sterling. The gates of the camp were instantly 
thrown open to the purchaser; he was declared 
oaiperor, and received an oath of allegiance fron^ 
the soldiers, who retained humanity enough to 
stipulate that he should pardon and forget the 
competition of Sulpicianus. 

(.It was now incumbent on the Pretorians to 
fulfjl the conditions of the sale. They P*^*^®*^ 
the!^. new sovereign, whom they served and de- 
spised, the centre of their ranks, surrounded 
him on every side with their shields, and con¬ 
ducted him in close .order of battle through the 
deserted streets of the city. The senate was com¬ 
manded to assemble; and those who had been 
the distinguished friends of Pertinax, or the per¬ 
sonal enemies of Julian, found it necessary to 
affect a more than common share of satisfaction 
at this happy revolutionAfter Julian had 
filled the senate-house with armed soWiers, he 
expatiated on the freedom of hi* Section, his 
own eminent virtues, and his full assurance of the 
affections of the senate. The obsequious assem¬ 
bly congratulated their own and the public feli¬ 
city; engaged their allegiance, and conferred on 
him all the several branches ot the Imperial 

" Dion CiMHU, at that tia« pnelOT, had been a ptnonal enemy 
to Julian, Lbcxiii. p. 1<35. 
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povrer”. From the senate Julian was conducted, 

, by the same military procession, to take pos- 
Takes pos- sessioD of the palace. The first objects that struck 
Jhe'pL°ce. his eyes, were the abandoned trunk of Pertin^iK, 
and the frugal entertainment -prepared for his 
supper. The one he viewed with indifference; 
the other with contempt. A magnificent feast 
was prepared by his ofder, and he amused him¬ 
self, till a very late hour, with dice, and the per¬ 
formances of Pylades, a celebrated dancer. Yet 
it was observed, that after the crowd of flattero-s 
dispersed, and left him to darkness, solitude, afod 
terrible reflection, he passed a sleepless niglit; 
revolving most probably in his mind his own ,ash 
folly, the fate of his virtuous predecessorioand 
the doubtful and dangerous tenure of ar. 'empire, 
which had not been acquired by merit, but pur¬ 
chased by money 

The public He had reason to tremble. On the throne 
disconieiit. vvorld he found himself without a friend, 

and even without an adherent. The guards them¬ 
selves were ashamed of the prince whom their 
avarice had persuaded them to accept; nor was 
there a citiaen who did not consider his elevation 
with horror, as the last insult on the Roman 
uame. The nobility,, whose conspicuous station, 
and ample possessions, exacted ,;the strictest cau¬ 
tion, dissembled their sentiments, and met the 

” Hist August, p. 6l. We learn from thence one curious cir- 
comatanoe, thit the new emperor, whatever had been bis birth, was,- 
immediately aggregated to the number of Patriciau,A|Jtti^8.^ 

'* Dion, 1. Ixxiii. p. 1235. Hist August, p. fit 1 have endea¬ 
voured to blend into one consistent story the seeming contiadictions 
of the two writers. 
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affected civility of tbe emperor with smiles of clfAP. 
ctoitjplacency, and professions of duty. But the 
people, secure in their numbers and obscurity, 
gave a free vent to their passions. The streets 
and public places of Rome resounded with cla¬ 
mours and imprecations. The enraged multitude 
afironted the person of Julian, rejected his libe¬ 
rality, and, conscious of tbe impotence of their 
own resentment, they called aloud on the legions 
of the frontiers to assert the violated majesty of 
t^e Roman empire. 

The public discontent was soon diffused from Thcamiics 
tLk centre to the frontiers of the empire. The syna' anj’ 
ariiies of Britain, of Syria, and of IIIvricnm, 
lamtnted the death of Pertinax, in whose com- agamai 
pany, o. under whose command, they had so 
often fought and conquered. They received 
with surprise, with indignation, and jierhaps with 
envy, the extraordinary intelligence, that the 
Praetorians had disposed of Yhe empire by public 
auction; and they sternly refused to ratify the 
ignominious bargain. Their immediate and una¬ 
nimous revolt was fatal to Julian, but it was 
fatal at the same time to the public peace; as 
the generals of the respective armies, Clodins 
Albinus, Pescennius Niger, and Septimius Se- 
verns, were still .more anxious to succeed than to 
revenge tbe murdered Pertinax. Their forces 
were exactly balanced. Each of them was at the 
head of three legions*’, with a numerous train 
of auxiliaries; and however different in their 


Dion, 1. Ixxiii. p. 1S35. 
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Q^, cbaiajcters, they were all soldiers of expeiie^ 
. - _ , afld capacity. , . /• 

Cl^lOS^ Clo,i^ Alliinus, goyfirqor, ^|!,Britain, 

Bhtain. "parsed both his competitors in the nobility h i ff 
extraction, which he derived from some of the 
most illustrious names of the old repablie^. 
Bitt the branch from whence he claimed fais 
descent, was sunk into mean circumstanceV, und 
transplanted into* remote province. It is dif¬ 
ficult to form a just idea of his true character. 
Under the philosophic cloak of austerity, 
stands accused of concealing most of the vi^ 
which degrade human nature'^. But hjs accustra 
are those venal writers who adored the fortune 
of Severus, and trampled on the ashes of apmn- 
successful rival. Virtue, or the appeapOices of 
virtue, recommended Aihinus to the confidence 
and good opinion of Marcus; and his preserving 
with the son the same interest which be bad ao 
quked with the father,’ii a proof at least that he . 
was possessed of a very-flexible disposition. The 
favour ot a tyrant does not always suppose a want 
of merit in - the object .qf it ; be may, without 
intending if, reward a man of worth and ability, 
or he may find swb a wan useful to ,his owp 
service. It does qpt appear, that AlWous served 
the son of Marcus,: either aa thy minister of bis 
cnj^ties, or even asiihe associate of bis pleasures. 


The Posthnmiau »nd the Cejoaian j the former of whom was 
raaapd to the cooeulihip in iJic 6fih year after its inatUtttioo. 

"..SpwyiatlUa, ja hif andigwted eoUoctionj, mixw up all the eir- 
tuea and all the Ttcea that eotei into the human compoaiHon, and 
h^towa thra on the atioc object, 'tBacfa, indeed, are many of the 
characters in the AugoMan iiiitaiy. 
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Hft employed in a distant hononrable com- CHAP 
mand, when he received a confidential letter. ^ — 
frora the emperor, acquainting him of the trea¬ 
sonable designs of some discontented generals, 
and anthorizing him to declare himself the guar¬ 
dian and snccessor of the throne, by assuming 
the title and ensigns of Ctesar'”. The governor 
of Bntain wisely declined the dangerous honour, 
which would have marked him for the jealousy, 
or involved him in the approaching ruin, of 

5 modus. He courted power by nobler, or, 
sist, by more specious arts. On a premature 
rt of the death of the emperor, he assembled 
his jeroops; and, in au eloquent discourse, de- 
plorcy the inevitable mischiefs of despotism, 
describeo the happhiess and glory which their 
ancettors had enjoyed under the consular govern¬ 
ment, and declared his firm resolution to rein¬ 
state the senate and people in their legal autho¬ 
rity. lliis popular harangue was answered by 
the loud acclamations of the British legions, and 
received at Rome with a secret murmur of ap- 
])lause. Safe in the possession of his little world, 
and in the command of an army less distinguished 
indeed for discipline than for iiomben and 
valour**, Aibinus braved the menaces of Corn- 
modus, maiutaiuad towards Pertinax a stately 
ambiguous reserve and instantly declared against 


" Hi*t. Aagu*t. p. 80. 8V 

■ Pertinax, who goreroecl fieilaia * fe«r yean brfeM, ilSd 
been left fcr dead, in a mutiny of the KoUien. Hi*. AagaM. p. 54. 
Yet the^ lond and legretted him; admitantibo* earn vitvaifein cui 
imoefaantur. 
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^CHA P. tbe nsurpation of Julian. The convulsions of the 
capital added new weight to his sentiments, or 
rather to his professions of patriotism. A regard 
to decency, induced him to decline the lofty titles 
of Augustus and Emperor; and he imitated per¬ 
haps the example of Galba, who, on a similar 
occasion, had styled himself tbe Lieutenant of the 
senate and people”". 

I’e^cen- Personal merit alone had raised Pescennius 
Niger, from an obscure birth and station, to the 
government of Syria; a lucrative and import^t 
command, which, in times of civil confusj^n, 
gave him a near prospect of the throne. .Met 
his parts Seem to have been better suited t| the 
second than to the first rank; he was an unequal 
rival, though he might have approved hlinselt an 
excellent lieutenant, to Severus, who altcrwards 
displayed the greatness of his mind by adopting 
several useful institutions Ironi a vaiK|uished ene¬ 
my''. In his government, Niger acquired the 
esteem of the soldiers, and the love of the pro¬ 
vincials. His rigid discipline fortified the valour 
and confirmed the obedience of the former, whilst 
the voluptuous Syrians were less delighted with 
the mild firmness of his administration, than with 
the affability of his manners, and the apparent 
pleasure with which he attended their frequent 
and pompous festivals As soon as the intel- 

“ Sueton. in Galb. c. 10. 

HUt. August. ]). 76. 

“ Herod. 1. ii p, 68. The chronicle of John Mal4a, of An- 
troch, shews the ce&Ious attachnieDt of his countrymen to these festi¬ 
vals, which at once gratified their superstition, and their love of 
leasure. * 
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ligeuce of the atrocious murder of Pertinax had CHAR 
reached Antioch, tlie wishes of Asia invited Ni- 
ger to assume the Imja-rial purple and revenge 
his deatl). The legions of the eastern frontier 
embraced his cause; the opulent but unarmed 
provinces from the frontiers of idithiopia'' to the 
Hadrmtic, cheerfully subyiitted to his power; 
and the kings beyond the Tigris and the FLu- 
phrates congratulated his election, and ofl’ered 
him their homage and services. The mind of 
rv'gcr was not capable of receiving this sudden 
ti 'of fortune; he flattered himself that liis ac- 
ce- 'on would be undisturbed by competition, and 
uns'/ained by civil blood ; and whilst he enjoyed 
the vain pomp of triumph, he neglected to secure 
the, means of victory. Instead of entering into 
an cfleetnal negotiation with the powerful armies 
of the West, w hose resolution might decide, or 
at least must balance, the mighty contest; in¬ 
stead of advancing without delay towards Rome 
and Italy, where his presence was impatiently 
expected’*, Niger trifled away in the luxury of 
.'Antioch those iiretricvable inoimuits which were 
diligently improved by the decisive activity of 
ISeverus'\ 


A king of Thebe«, in Ibgypt, is mentioned in the Augu.stan 
llbtory, as an ally, and, indeed, as a personal friend of Niger. If 
"^j'Arlianus not, as 1 strongly sH.''pcct, mistaken, he has brought to 
!i;;ht a dynasty of tributary print es (.otiliy unknown to luslory. 

Dion, 1. Ixxiii. )). l:3H. fiertnl. I. ji. p. 0?. A-verse in e^'ery 
one’s iiioulhat that lime, .'•eems to express the general opinion of the 
three rivals j Optinius est Aiger, boims AJer, peasioius AUms* Hist. 
August, p. 75. 

* HerodiaD, I. ii. p. 71- 
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CttAP. The country of Pannonia and Dalmatia, wWch 
occupied the space between the Danube Ae 
D° * diflScuk 

matia. PotiqUeSts of the Romans. In the defence of 
national freedom, two hundred thousand of these 
Imrbarians had once appeared in the field, alarmed 
the declining age of Augustus, and exercised Jrtie 
vigilant prudenCd of ll^berins at the head of the 
collected force W the empire*®. The Pannouians 
yielded at length to the arms and institutions ojf 
Rome. Their recent subjection, however, t&e 
neighbourhood, and even the mixture, of the Jin- 
conquered tribes, and perhaps the climate, ada'pt- 
ed, as it has been observed, to the production 
of great bodies and slow minds*’, all contributed 
to preserve some remains of their original fero¬ 
city, and under the tame and uniform counte¬ 
nance of Roman provincials, the hardy features 
of the natives were still to be discerned. Their 
warlike youth afforded an inexliaustible supply 
hf recruits tO the legions stationed on the banks 
of the Danube, and which, from a perpetual 
^warfare against the Germans and Sarmatians, 
Were deservedly esteemed the best troops in the 
service. 

Septimiui The Paimoniao army was at this time com- 
Serenu njanded by 'Septimius Severus, a native of Africa, 
wl\o, in the gradual ascent of private honours, 
had concealed his daring ambition, which was 

■' Sec Uf Motant of that memorable war in Velleius Pateiculoi, 
t W, Itfb. in the army of Tiberiu*. 

' < ' *’ Btich i* ths NAKtietfof HerodUo, 1. ii. p. 74. W3i the no- 
dem Autuians iillow the inBucoeet 
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Qevec diverted from its steady course by the al- 
l^Oieots of pleasure, the apprehansion of danger, 
or the feelings of humanity On the hrst news 
of the murder of Pertinax, he assembled hU troops, 
paioted in the most lively colours the crime, the 
ujsolence, and the weakness of the Prstorian 
guai^s, and animated the legions to arms and to 
reven'ge. He concluded (and the peroration was 
iboQght extremely eloquent) witlf promising evej-y 
4oldier about four hundred pounds; an honourable 
Amative, donble in value to the infamous bribe 
with which Julian had purcliased the empire^’. 
The acclamations of the army immediately saluted 
Severus with the names of Augustus, Pertinax, 
and Emperor; and he thus attained the lofty sta¬ 
tion to ."'hich he was invited, by conscious merit 
^d a long train of dreams and omens, the fruitful 
offspring either of his superstition or policy^. 

The new candidate for empire saw and im¬ 
proved the peculiar advantage of bis situation. 
His province extended to the Julian Alps, which 


” In the letter to Albinas, alreaHy mentioned, CotnmodalaocuK* 
Severus, as one of the ambitious f^eneiiii who ceoiured b* eondwa, 
and wished to occupy his place. Hist. August, p. 80. 

® Panniinia was too poor to supply luch a sum. It was probably 
promised in the camp, and paid at Rome, after the victory. In 
fixing the sum, 1 hav( adopted the conjecture Pasaubotu See 
HisL August, p. 66, Comnieni. p. 115. 

” Herodian, 1. li. p. 78. Severus was declared empetbr on the 
banks of the Danube, either at Camuntuia, accaniing to Spartknfas 
(Hist. August, p 65.), or else ai SabarU, according to Victor. Mr. 
Htune, in supposing that the buth and dignity .of SetteuuwaK too 
much inferior to the lajpenal cfowDr and that be toarcbgd in 

Mly, has not considered thii tnoMCtioo wi4i .bii usual 
accuracy (Essay on the original ooatnKg}. 


CBAP. 

V. 



declared 
emperor 
by thePan. 
nonian 
legions, 
A.D. lp.S, 
April 13th 
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^iccess into Italy; and he remem- 
bered the saying of Augustus, That a Pannonkn 
army might in ten days appear in sight of Rome”. 

Marches By a celerity proportioned to the greatness of 

into Italy. / ‘ ° 

the occasion, he might reasonably hope to re¬ 
venge Peitinax, punish Julian, and receive the 
homage of the senate and people, as their law¬ 
ful emperor, befere his competitors, separated 
from Italy by aa itomense tract of sea and land, 
were apprised of his success, or even of his eleef 
tion. Dining the whole expedition, he scarc&iy 
allowed himself any moments for sleep or food; 
marching on foot, and in complete armour, at 
the head of his columns, he insinuated himself 
into the confidence and affection of his troops, 
pressed their diligence, revived their spirits, ani¬ 
mated their hopes, and was well satisfied to 
share the hardships of the meanest soldier, whilst 
he kept in view the infinite superiority of his 
reward. 

Advances The Wretched Julian had expected, and 

Bmuc.^ thought himself prepared, to dispute the empire 
with the governor of Syria; hut in the invin¬ 
cible and rapid approach of the Pannonian le¬ 
gions, he saw his inevitable ruin. The hasty 
arrival of every messenger increased his just 
apprehensions. He was succeissively informed, 
that Severus had passed the Alps; that the Ita¬ 
lian cities, unwilling or unable to oppose his 
progress, .bad received him with the wannest 

^ Velleius PatSTculiis, 1. ii. c. 3. We must reckon tRe march 
from the nearest verge of Pannonia, and extend the sight of the.ciiy 
as far at two hundred miles. 
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professions of joy and duty; that the important C^KV. 
place of Ravenna had surrendered without re- 
sistaace, and tliat the Hadriatic fleet was in the 
hands ot the conqueror. The enemy was now 
within two hundred and fifty miles of Rome; and 
every moment diminished the narrow span of life 
and empire allotted to Julian. 

He attempted, however, to prevent, or at least pistwssof 

1 • ■ TT • 1 11 1 Ji'lon. 

to protraet, his rum. He implored the venal 
faith of the Praetorians, filled the city with un- 
\vailinf: preparations for war, drew linc.s round 
the suburbs, and even strenj^tliened the fortifica¬ 
tions ot the palace; as if those last intrenchments 
could lie defended without hope of relief against 
a victorious invader. Fear and shame prevc'uted 
the guards from deserting his standard; hut they 
trembled at the name of the Pannoniau legions, 
commanded by an expcrii'need general, and ac- 
I'ustomed to van(|uish the barbarians on the frozen 
Danube V They quitted, with a sigh, the plea¬ 
sures of the baths and theatres, to put on arms, 
whose use they had almost forgotten, and beneath 
the weight of which they were oppressed. The 
unpractised elephants, whose uncouth apjiear- 
ance, it was hoped, would strike terror into the 
army of the north, thr(;w their unskilful riders; 
and the awkward evolutions of the marines, 
drawn from the fleet of Misenum, were an object 
of ridicule to the populace; whilst the senate 


Tills 15 not a puerile figure of rhetoric, but an allusion to a real 
laci recorded by Dion, 1. Ixxi. p. 1181. It probably happened more 
than once. 
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C^P. enjoyed, with secret pleasure, the distress and 
weakness of the usurper ”, 

Hiiuncer- Every motion'of Julian betrayed hia trembling 
Cr' perplexity. He insisted that Severus should be 
declared a public enemy by the senate. He in- 
treated that the Pannonian general might be as¬ 
sociated to the empire. He sent public ambassa¬ 
dors of consular,rank to negotiate with his 'rival; 
he dispatched private assassins to take away bia 
life. He designed that the Vestal virgins, and al| 
the colleges of priests, in their sacerdotal habila, 
and bearing before them the sacred pledges of 
the Roman religion, should advance, in solemn 
procession, to meet the Pannonian legions; and, 
at the same time, he vaiitly tried to interrogate, or 
to appease, the fates, by magie ceremonies, and 
unlawful sacrifices^*. 

byihePra Scverus, who dreaded neither his arms nor his 
toriam, eucliaiitments, guarded himself from the only 
danger of secret conspiracy, by the faithful at¬ 
tendance of six hundred chosen men, who never 
quitted his person' or their cuirasses, either by 
night or by day,-during the whole march. Ad¬ 
vancing with a. steady and rapid course, he passed, 
without difficulty, the defiles of the Appennine, 
received into his party the troops and ambassa¬ 
dors sent to retard his progress, and made a short 
halt tit Interamnia, about seventy miles from 


™ Dion, 1. Ixxiii. p. 1233. Herodiaii, 1. ii. p. 81 . There js )iti 
surM proof of the military skill of the Romans, than their first sor- 
mouiitkig the idle ternsr, aod afterwords disdaining the dangerous use, 
of elephants in war. 

” Uim Augutt. p. 
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Rome. His victory was already secure; but the 
despair of the Prs^torians might have rendered it 
bloody; and Severus had the laudable ambition 
of ascending the throne without drawing the 
sword*. His emissaries, dispersed in the capital, 
assured the guards^ that provided they would 
abandon their worthless prince, and the perpe- 
tratof% of the mimder of Pertinax, to the justice 
a/ the comperor, he would no longer consider 
imt melancholy event as the act of the whole 
iXxly. The faithless Praetorians, whose resist¬ 



ance was suppoi'teTl'only by sullen obstinacy, glad¬ 
ly complied with the easy conditions, seized the 
greatest part of the assassins, and signified to the 
senate, that they no longer defended the cause of 
Julian. That assembly, convoked by the consul, 
unanimously acknowledged Severus as lawful 
emperor, decreed divine honours to Pertinax, 
and pronounced a sentence of deposition and and con- 

^ 1 • r T 1* (lemned 

death against nis unrortanate successor. Julian and 
was conducted into a private apartment of the"'^^ 
baths of the palace, and beheaded as a common ihc senate, 
criminal, after having purchased, with an im- June i. 
inense treasure, an anxious and precarious reign 
of only sixty-six days*. The almost incredible 
expedition of Severus, who, in so short a space 
of time, conducted a numerous army from the 
banks of the Danube to those of the Tyber, 


Victor and Eutropius, viii. 17. mention a combat Dcsribc MiU 
\ lan bridge, the Pouic Molle, uokaown to the bott«r and aaomiMU 
cient writers. 

* Dion, 1, Ixxiii. p. 1240. Herodian, Ka. p. ea.. HiiU Auigiai. 
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c\fcVP. proves at once tlie plenty ot provisions produced 
by agriculture and commerce, the goodness of 
the roads, the discipline of the legions, and the 
indolent subdued temper of the provinces’^. 

Disgrace The fifst cares of Severus were bestowed on 
of the Prae- mcasures, the one dictated by policy, the 
guards. Other by decency; the revenge, and the honours, 
due to tlie memory of-Pertiriax. Before th-3 new 
emperor entered Rome, he issued his commands 
to the Pistoriiin guards, directing them to waut 
his arrival on a large jilain near the city, withqi'it 
arms, but in the habits of'^cvemony, in which 
they were accustomed to attend their sovereign. 
He was obeyed by tliose haughty tro(tps, whose 
contrition was tlie eflect oi’ their just tc-rrors. A 
chosen jiart of the Illyrian army encompassed 
them with levelled spears. Incapahle of flight 
or resistance, they expected their fate in silent 
consternation. Severus mounted tin; tribunal, 
sternly ic|)roached them with perfidy and cow¬ 
ardice, dismissed them with ignominy from the 
trust which they ‘had betrayed, despoiled them 
of their splendid ornaments, and banished them, 
on pain of death, to the distance of an hundred 
miles from the capital. During the transaction, 


^ From these sixty-six days, we must first deduct sixieeu, as 
Pertinax was murdered OQ the 28th of March, and Severus most 
probably elected on the 1 ,'lth of April (see Hist. August, p. t)j. and 
Tillemout, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. fii. p. 393. Note 7 .). VVe 
cannot allow less than ten days after his election, to put a numerous 
army in motion. F'orty days remain for tins rajrid march; and as 
we may compute about eight hundred miles from Rome to the 
neighbourhood of Vienna, the army of Severus marched twenty 
miles every day, without halt or Intetaussioo. 
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another detachment had been sent to seize their cimp. 
arms, occupy their camp, and prevent the hasty , . 

consequences of their despair 

The funeral and consecration of Pertinax was Funeral 
next solemnized with every circumstance of sad 
magnihcence’®. The senate, with a melancholy Pertmax. 
pleasure, performed the last rites to that excellent 
prtpeP, whom they had loved, and still regretted. 

"^e concern of his successor was probably less 
ancere. He esteemed the virtues of Pertinax, 

Irct tlncse virtues would for ever have conSned 
his ambition to *r'|Jfivatc station. Severus' pro¬ 
nounced his funeral oral ion with studied elo¬ 
quence, inward satisfaction, and well-acted sor¬ 
row ; and by this pious regard to his memory, 
convinced the credulous multitude that //c alone 
rvas M’orthy to supply his place. Sensiirle, how¬ 
ever, that arms, not ceremonies, must assert his 
claim to the empire, he left Rome at the cud of 
thirty days, and, without suffering himself to be 
elated by this easy victory, prepared to encounter 
his more forniidaljlc rivals. * 

The uncommon abilities and fortune of Se- Success of 
vems leave induced an elegant historian to com- 
pare him with the first , and grcatesf'of the 
Ciesars^’. The parallel is, at least, imperfect, tuuus. 
H'herc shall we Qnd, in the character of Sevenis, 
the commanding superiority of soul, the generous 
clenn ncy, and the various genius, which could 


“ Dion, 1. Ixxiv. p. 1241. Herodian, I. ii. p. 84. 

® Dion (1. Ixxir. p. 1£44.), who asaisted at the ceremony a: a 
senator, gives a most pompous description of it. 

Herodian, 1. iii. p. 112. 
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S^p. r^ncile and unite tbe lov^, of pleasure^ ithe 
tUirst of knowledge, and the ^ of ambkion"? 
In. .oq^ instance only, they may, be.^coiopared, 
with some degree of propriety, in the cele^ 
of their motions, and their civil victories, r In 
A.D. Ie49 than four years*', Severus subdued the rjchea 
193—197. east, and the valour of tbe west. He 

vanquished. tv|^A!oinpetitor8 of reputation *;?nd 
ability, and defeated numerous armies, pi^ 
vided with weapons and discipline cqnal ta kb 
o.H'n. In that age, the art of fortification, aM 
the principles ot tactics, were" well understood 
by all the Roman generals; and the constant 
superiority of Severus was that of an artist, who 
uses the same instruments with more skill and 
industry than his rivals. I shall not, how'ever, 
enter into a minute narrative of these military 
operations; but as the two civil wars against 
Niger and against Albinus were almost the 
same in fhejr conduct, event, and consequences, 

I shall collect into one point of view, tbe most 
striking circumstances, tending to develope the 
character of the conqueror, and tbe state of tbe 
empire. 

and insincerity, unsuitable as they 
civil wait. seem to the dignity of public transactions, offend 

Though it 18 not, most assuredly, t^e intention Lucan to 
eraltt^ character of Cassar, yet the idea he gives of "that hero, in 
i e biBCh book of the Pharsalia, where he de«cnbeft him, at the same 
ti^ fmti^oi^.to ^eopatr»,i|u^niDg eiff^ ag%i^ %,povr^ 

01 Egypt, and conversing with the sagea of the coup try, i^ in raalky, 
tho Boblert paSegyric; ■ '"tc- * 

" Reckoning from his election, April IS, 193, to the death of 
Alhmus, Februa 7 19, l#7, .Si^s 3jlk»fl#f« Chronology. 
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U8 with a less degrading idea of meanness, thati crfap. 
when they are found in the intercourse of private, 
life. In the latter, they discover a want of coo* 
rage; in the other, only a defect of power: and, 

88 it ia impossible for the most able statesmen to 
snbthie millions of followers and enemies by their 
own personal strength, the^world, under the name 
ofy^icy, seems to have granted them a very 
jral indulgence of craft and disttmulation. Yet Am of 
arts of Severus cannot be justified by the most 
ample privileges of state reason. He promised 
only to betray, liF^attered only to ruin; and 
however he might occasionally bind himself by 
oaths and treaties, his conscience, obsequious to 
his interest, always released him from the incon* 
venieut obligation^. 

If his two competitors, reconciled by their towaid* 
common danger, had advanced upon him with-^'*^^’ 
out delay, perhaps Severus would have sunk 
under their united effort. Had they even at¬ 
tacked him, at the same time, with separate views 
and separate armies, the contest might have been 
long and doubtful. But they fell, singly and suc¬ 
cessively, an easy prey to the arts as well as arms 
of their subtle enemy, lulled into security by the 
moderation of his professions, and overwhelmed 
by the rapidity of his action. He first marched 
against Niger, whose reputation and power he 
the most dreaded: but be declined any hostile 
Heclaratiom, suppressed the name of bis antago- 
fiist, and only signified to the senate and people 


“ HsrodUn, L ii. p. 85. 
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CHAP, his intention of regulating the eastern provinces. 
, In private he spoke of Niger, his old friend and 
intended successor”, with the most affectionate 
regard, and highly applauded his generous design 
of revenging the murder of Pertinax. To punish 
the vile usurper of the throne, was the duty of 
every Roman general. To persevere in arms, 
and to resist a lawful emperor, acknowledgeSs^y 
the senate, would alone render him criminariy. 
The sons of Niger had fallen into his hanis 
among the children of the provincial governors, 
detained at Rome as pledges" for the loyalty of 
their parents '". As long as the power of Niger- 
inspired terror, or even respect, they were edu¬ 
cated with the most tender care, with the chil¬ 
dren of iScverus himself; but they were soon 
involved in their father’s ruin, and removed, first 
by exile, and afterwards by death, fi'om the eye of 
public compassion^’. 

towards Whilst Severus was engaged in his eastern war 
he had reason to apprehend that the governor of 
Britain might pass the sea and the Alps, occupy 
the vacant seat of empire, and oppose his return 


" Whilst Severus was very dangerously ill, it was industriously 
given out, that he intended-to appoint Niger and Albinus his suc¬ 
cessors. As he could not be sincere with fespect to both, he might 
not be so with regard to either. Yet Severus carried his hypocrisy 
so far, as to profess that intention in the memoirs of bis own life. 

“ Hisl. August, p. t)5. 

“ This practice, invented by ConimOilus, proved very useful 
Severus. He found, at Rome, the children of many of ijje principtl 
adherents of his rivals; and he employed them more than once to 
intimidate, or seduce, the parents. 

Herodian,'-!. iii. p. gfi. Hist, August, p. 67 , 68 . 
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with the authority of the senate and the forces of CHAP, 
the west. The ambiguous conduct of Albinus,. ^ 
in not assuming the Imperial title, left room for 
negotiation. Forgetting, at once, his prolcssions 
of patriotism, and the jealousy of sovereign power, 
he accepted the precarious rank of Caesar, as a 
reward for his fatal neutralify. Till the 6rst con- 
te^^as decided, Severus treated the man, whom 
Yf had doomed to destruction, whH every mark of 
eJteem and regard. Even in the letter, in which 
he announced h is victory over Niger, he styles 
Albinus the brother of his soul and em])ire, sends 
him the affectionate salutations of his wife Julia, 
and his young family, and intreats him to pre¬ 
serve the armies and the republic faithful to their 
common interest. The messengers charged with 


this letter were instructed to accost the ('a?sar with 
respect, to desire a private audience, and to plunge 
their daggers into his heart"*. The conspiracy 
was discovered, and the too credulous Albinus, at 
length, passed over to the continent, and prepared 
for an unec|nal contest with his rival, who rushed 
upon him at the head of a veteran and victorious 
army. 

The military labours of Scvenis seem inade-ot 
quate to the im])ortance of his conquests. Two 
engagements, the‘one near the Hellespont, the 
other in the narrow defif’S of Cilicia, dccidc l the 
fate of his Syrian competitor; and the troops of 
Europe asserted their usual ascendant ( ' er the 


Hist. August, p. 1 >p 2 rii-ir.us lios inficrfct] thn curious letter 
iit lull length. 
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oSap. eflfeniinate natives of Asia^. Thje battle of Lyons, 
' where one hundred and fifty thoasaod*’ Romans 
were, engaged, was equally fetal, to Albiatis. The 
vakmr of the British : army mamtained, mdeedj a 
sharp and doubtful contest, with the hardy disci¬ 
pline of the IlLyrian l^mis. The ferae and per- 
*en of Sevems appear^ during a few moments, 
iirecoverably till” that wm-Iike priqee ra^j^ed 
his fainting tro^j and led .them on fe a deeWiKte 
victory The War Was- fiiiish^ Ijy thiat mafOSff- 
able day. 

decided by The civil wars of modenTHurope have been 
battles. QistiDgoished, ^ot, Only by the fierce animosity, 
bat likewise by the obstinate perseverance, of the 
contending factions. They have generally been 
justified by some principle, or, at least, coloured 
by some pret^t, of rdigion, freedom, or loyalty. 
The leaders were nobles.of independent property 
and hereditapy influence. : The, troops fought like 
men inteaMt^Jn, thci decision: of tlie quarrel; 
and as military-apfeit and perty zeal were strongly 
diffbaed-tbiiot^hmJt the:whole community, a van- 
qnished ^d«f immediately: supplied with new 
adherenta^; tager to sbed tbeir blood in the same 
cause. Bat the Roanaas,. after the fall of the 
republic, SEpmbated onltifer the^hoice of masters. 

Qonwk the third book of Herodbn, and the seventy-fourth 
book Cassius. 

" DiSB, 1 . htxv. p. ie6o. 

“ riion, fW. p. IS61. Herodian, 1 . iU. p. no. Hist. An- 
gust, p.fis.' Tie battle syas fooght ia the plain ofUSvoux, three 
« four leagnei froo* Jt^ona. See Tdlemoot, tom. iii. p. 406. 
Note 18 . 
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Voder the rpf a popular candidate fop CiCiP 

einpii#a;.fe^ «pd^e!d from affection, some frtWB>,^-^ 
fear, fr®“ principle; 

by party zeal,, were aU 
Inred into cF^j«ra#j;b^lib^l donatifea,. and still 

defeat^ bf disabling 
i1m e“J5?g®' 


of Itia 
their own 


[i^i^iBsotyed tfa^el'pjeroeBar^ 
and ^ 

r, by »■ tiroe]yi> 4 ^ertibb of au unsaccessfol 
cause. It was of Uffle moment to the provinces, 
Qfider whose name Ibey were oppressed or go¬ 
verned* they were driven by-the impulsion of the 
present power, and as soon as that power yielded 
to a superior force, they hastened to implore the 
oleihency of the conqueror,,who, as he had an 
immense debt to dischatgejWasobliged to sacrifi^ 
the mo^st guilty countriw, to the i^arice of bis 
soldiers. In the vastrextent of tbe, Kt*nan empire, 
there were few fortified cities cap^je of protect¬ 
ing a- rOutedr army- 5 , nora^y P^*^" 
sonf or family, or order of ;who.*^ -natorai 

interest,. tiDsapported'by pf gorent 

ment, was capable of resteSfmg-,*^*^ 


sinking party“• . >S' 

Yet,>in the CpBtert S*:ye-h^- 

rus, a single chy, deserves, an hontmtsfele excep¬ 
tion. As Byttaatiura was ob€ of the greatest 
passages from Er^pe into Asia, fohad been pro¬ 
vided with a strong gartii^, ^ fleet of five 

Monirtquieo, CoondeUttiow 
da Romains, c. xii. 
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CI^P. htiQdred vessels was anchored in the harbour**^ 
^ The impetuosity of Severus disappointed ^ this 
prudent scheme of defence; be left tq bis ■geha- 
rahj ,the siege of Byzantium, forced tfae,4ws^ 
guarded passage of the Hellespont, and,' UBjasr 
tient of a meaner enemy, pressed forward to en¬ 
counter his rival. Byzantium, attacked by a 
numerous and, bm^'easing army, and aftervrftiids 
by the whole naVal po?ver of the empire, su^ 
tained a siege of three years, and remaiDed faital- 
ful to the name and memotj of Niger. The 
citizens and soldiers (we know not from what 
cause) were animated with equal fury; several 
of the principal oflSicera of Niger, who despaired 
of, or who disdained, a pardon, had thrown them¬ 
selves into this last refuge: the fortifications were 
esteemed impregnable, and, in the defence of the 
place, a celebrated engineer displayed all the 
mechanic powers known to the ancients By¬ 
zantium, at length, surrendered to famine. The 
magistrates and soldiers were put to the sword, 
the walls deaiplisi^, the privileges suppresSted, 
and the detained <^itat of the east subsisted only 
as an open , village, sutgect to the insulting jnris- 
diction Perintbus.! I^he historian Dion, who 
bad admired the flourishing, and lamented the 
desolate, state of Byzantium, accused the revenge 

M<»t of thcie, ai may be supposed, were small open vessels j 
tome, howCTir, were gallic* of two, «ml a ftsw of three ncnhs of oan. 

" The engineer's name was Prisctis. His still saved his life, and 
be was tsdcea iin» the service of the conqoeror. For tba particflar 
Cuts of tbe«lq|t>n(HMaltX]lioi>CaB^0.4«(r. p. ISSi.), and Hero- 
dian Ch iii.,p. 95.): for- tl^ theory of a, the &nci&l djeeiJiet dc 
Folud may he Ihoked into. See Myhe, tMi. i. p..7& 
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Sfeverus, for dq)riviDg the Roman people of the CHAP, 
strongestjtnlwark against the barbarians of Ponttis 
aBd'jA5ra“. The troth of this obserration was 
btt tOtTwelEjostibed in tbe succeeding- age, when 
tb« Gothic fleets covered the Euxine^and passed 
through the undeftnded BUSphorns into the centre 
of tb* Medit;errane«n. 

^-*^^oth Niger and Albfnus wcrt discovered and Deaths of 
j|Bt to death in their flight from the field of ^^lf",^,"' 
battle. TTieir fate excited neither surprise nor^’^'™°- 

'■ . sequences 

compassion. 'Pi^l^hAd staked their lives apinst of the cjmI 
tbe chance of empire, and suffered what they 
would have inflicted; nor did Sevenis claim the 
arrogant superiority of suffering his rivals to live 
in a private station. But his unforgiving temper, 
stimulttfed by avarice, indulged a spirit of revenge, 
where thei¥! was no room fortapprehensioft. Tbe 
most considerable of* the provincials, wbo, with¬ 
out any dislike to tbU fortunate candidate, had 
obeyed the governor duder whose trathority thcf 
were accidentally placed, whre pimisbed by death, 
exile, and especiaNy‘by the cowfiacation of'their 
efitatei. Mktiy cities of the Cast were fltript of 
their ancient honours, aud obliged to pay, into 
the^easury of SotCfus, four times the a®ount of 
the sums eodtribUted by them for ttos^wl^ce of 
Nigeria. 

Till the final decision of the war, tbe cruelty A^nimoiity 
of Severus was, in some ipeaaure, restraiued 

,-i senate, 

w r Notwithstanding theaathcritjraf SpartboatandsOtTO tnoStrB 
Geeefci, we may He auuwO from EKmi Anti HetWjia«i.'Ojit Byahn* 

tirnn, wmy ytian after the death of fhweiw, Uy in 

'*• yn- . 3. IMO. r 
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CftAP. the uncertainty of the event, ^nd bis pretended 
. reverenc'e for the senate. 'Ile'head ATbinus, 
accompanied with a menacing'Jetter, announced 
to' the Romans, that he was resolved to spiffe 
none of the adherents of his imfortunate dbih- 
petitors. was irritated By the jnst suspicidn, 
that he had never possessed the affections of'tlie 
sen'ate, and he concealed his old malevol&nce 
under the recent discovery of some treasonably 
correspondences. iLirfy-five senators, however^ 
accused of having favoured the p^-ty of Albinus, 
he freely pardoned; and, by his subsequent be¬ 
haviour, endeavoured to convince them, that he 
had forgotten, as well as forgiven, their supposed 
offences. But, at the same time, he condemned 
forty-one'^ other senators, whose names history 
has recorded; their wives, children, and clients, 
attended them in death, and the noblest pro¬ 
vincials of Spain and Oaul were involved in the 
same ruin. Such rigid justice, for so he termed 
it, was, in the opinion of Sn't^rus, the only con- 
dnet capable of ensufitig peace to the people,' or 
stabHity to the princeT anff Be condescended 
slightly tU lament, that,'to be mild, it was ne'ebs- 
sary that he should first be crt^“. ' 

dom rid interest of an absolute fUonarch ge- 

jusiice of hdlully coincides with that of Kis 'pebple. Their 
«rmneu£. Wealth, their order, and their 


. lixT. p. 12^.) i only 2g senators are mentioned by 

h'tBji, W . 4 i are fUHied in the AojpisUin History, ^69..ao)[Ong 
, whtMjr weep stx,of Ujeijame of PesceoDiu*. Herodiao {I. iii.p. 115.) 
sjieaks in .general of ilje orpeltie* of Sevetok v 
“ Aiirelius'Victor. • 
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' tgccarity, are the best and only foundations of his 
real ^eatness; and were he totally devoid of, / 

virtue, pimdcnce might supply its place, and, Would 
dictate the same rule_ of conduct. Seyerus con¬ 
sidered the Romau empire as his property, and 
had DO sooner secur^ the possession, than he be¬ 
stowed bis care oa, the cultivation and improve- 
of so valuable an .acquisition. Salutary laws, 
eicficoted with inflexible firmne:^^ soon corrected 
most of the abuses with which, since the death of 
Marcus, every part of the government had been 
infected. In tbe administration of justice, the 
judgments of the emperor were characterized by 
attention, discernment, an4 impartiality; and 
whenever he deviated. from the strict line of 
equity, it was generally in favour of the poor and 
oppressed; not so much indeed from any sense of 
humanity, as from^ the natural propensity of a 
despot, to humble the pride of greatness, and to 
sink all his subjects ^o the same common level of 
absolute dppendenfe^ His expensive taste for 
building, magnificent shows, tfiid above all a con¬ 
stant and liber^ distribntion of corn and provi¬ 
sions, were,the surest means of captivating the af¬ 
fection of the Roman people"®. The misfortunes General 
of civil discord were obliterated. The calm 
[)eace and prosperity was once more experienced 

“ Dkm, 1. litXTi. p. 1872. Hist. Aagust. p. 67. Se»«ui «&- 
bra ted the secular games with es tiaordinary magnificence, and he left 
in the public granaries a provision of corn for seven years, at the rale 
of 75,000 inodii, or about S500 quarters per day. I am persuaded, 
that the gfanaries of SevenW were supplied for a long term, bot 1 
' am not lese persuaded, that policy on one hahd, and admiration on 
the other, magnified thc"hoard far beyond its true sonteflta. 
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C*^P. 


in Ae protinfees j atfd matfiydties, restored by 
iHOTlfioence of Sererns, "a«aftfii9'ed tlje title of few 
colonies^ and attested by ptiblic tnonomtintS'tfe^r 
gr&tittide Aod felicity fwoe of the Roman 


antes revited by tlau: watlike and snccessfnl 
'eelfietbt®*; and be boasted wkh a jost pride, tfeai, 
reijei\«d tbe empiit-oppressed foreign 
W iioBiestio w»8, bdi left it istabllsbed m-^ro- 
fiaaad, naiywsaly dad btejoartSe peace^. 

Althongh tbtf -woctads'of d^I war appeared 

military Completely healed, dts- nJort^ poison still larked 
discipline. (Coastitction. Severus pos- 

sessetl a Considerable share of vigonr and ability; 
bat the daring soul of tbfe first Gsesar, or thfe dc^ 
policy of Augustus,'Andde sebfdely equal to tbe 
task of curbing tbe icwdlence of tbe victorious 
legions. By grad-hide, by Tmiigiiided policy, by 
seeming necessity, SeVeTM was induced to relax 


the nerves of discipline^ iPbe vanity of feis 
soldiers was flattered with thef^hoflour of wearing 
gold rings j their ease war indulged in the per¬ 
mission of:living with in the’idleness 

of quarters. He'increaecd Itbeo^pay beyond -the 
exsonplfe c^rfirrmer timCly and them to ex- 


* SetrSpart^inV tfeajiskbt aneTcAi^ftiedatil die iiliofi|5ti?)ils;iS\i 

tair felled Uawrflen S^n and iVhlsefet;I>hawi ftitock, &c.«wliailb 
Africa, Greece, and A^S, have found more^monumenta of Severus, 
than of other Roman emperor whatsoever. 

• •• tm vichiriouB arms (6'Se)Suoia and Clesiphon, the 

oa^itah th(-Parihian'hionhfeby. I etuii have occasion ts aien- 
tion this war Ht it# {iisciptr plaoei 

“ £t«aM n Briiaami, washisown jtMhtid efflptatUievprrtsWn. 
Hist, August. 73. 

“ HerodiaOjJ. iii. p. us. Hist. August ■ 
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pei £, and soon to claim, extraordinary donaUives QI^aP- 
on erera pnblic occasion of danger or festiyitv. L, ^ 
Elated success, enervated by luxury, and raised 
abovfr the level of subjects by their dangerous pri- 
vileges^ they soon became incapable of military 
fatigue, oppressive to, the country, and igipatient 
of a just suhordinatioD. . Their officers asserted 
thft superiority of rapk, by a more proffiie and 
elegant luxury^ Tbere is still extant a letter qf 
Sevems, lamenting the lk*ntio08 state of the 
army, and exhorting one of his generals to begin 
the necessary refornaarion from the tribunes’ them¬ 
selves; since, as he justly observes, the officer 
who has forfeited the esteem, will never command 
the obedience, of his soldiersHad the emperor 
pursued the train of reflection, he would have 
discovered, that the primary cause of this general 
corruption might he ascribed, not indeed to the 
example, but to the pernicious indulgence, how¬ 
ever, of the commander in chief. 

The Prjetoriaps, who murdered their emperor New Mia. 

1 L. * DiifthiDcni 

and sold the empire, had received the just pu- of ihe 
nishment of their treason; but the necessary,^™/”™" 
though dangprpnta, institution of guards, was soon 
restored on a new model by Sevems, and in¬ 
creased to four times the ancient number***. 
Formerly these troops had been recruited in 

« U i)OD the insoltooe Ukd priT ik^ of the widieo, the 16 tb m tire, 
falsely ascribed to Jureiud, may be oousulted i the style sod euwsa- 
stances of it would indoee me to beliere, that it was eompoeed uader 
tboreijn of Seretus, or that of his son. 

“ Hist August p. 73 . 

■ Hetodim, 1. iii. P* 131' 
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chXp! Itaiy; and as. the adjacent provinces gradually 
imfaifaed tSe softer manners of 'Rome, ^he levies 
were extended io Macedonia, Noricum, {md Spain. 
Inrtbe roona of these elegant troops, better adapted 
to the pomp of courts tftaii to the nses’of .-war, it 
was festabifehed by SeveraS, that frdra'^aU the le¬ 
gions of tbe frontiers, the soldiers most distin¬ 
guished for strength, "v^our, and Bdelity, should 
be occasionally draughted; and promoted, as an 
honour and reward, into the mere eligible service 
of the guards''h By this new institntion, tbe 

Italian youth were diverted from the hxercise of 
arms, and the capital was terrified by the' strange 
aspect and manners Of a mtdtitudfe of barbarians. 
But Severus flattwed himself, - that tbe legions 
woold consider these chosen Prastorians as the re¬ 
presentatives of the whpletnlHtary order'; and that 
the present aid of fifty thousand men, superior in 
arms and appointments to any force that could be 
brought into the field against them, would I'or 
ever crush the hopes of relt^on, dnd secure the 
empire to himself a*nd his posterity. 

't he office 'Phe command of these favoured and formid- 
liiu iw troops soon became the first office of the 
empire. 'As the government , degenerated into 
military despotism, the Praetorian Prasfect, who 
in his origin had been n simple captain of the 
guards, was placed, not only at the head of the 
army, hot of the finances, and even of the law. 
In every department of administration, he repre- 
sefited the pefsOn, and exercised the authority. 


^ Dion, I. kxiv. p. J243. 
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of t’ue emperor. The first prsefoct who enjoyed C1?AP. 
and this immense power was Plautianus, 

the fftVoirite minister of ^verus. His reign 
lasted above ten years, till the marriage of his 
daughter with the eldest son of the emperor, 
which’ seemed to assure his fortune, proved the 
occasion of his ruin* ■ Tlie animosities of the 
palace, by irritating the ambition and alarming 
the fears of Plautianus, threatened to produce a 


revolntion, and obliged the emperor, wlio still 
loved him, to consent with rcinctance to his 
deaths After the fell of Plautianns, an eminent 
lawyer, the celebrated Papinian, was appointed to 
execute the motley office of Praitorian Praefcct. 

Till the reign of Severus’, the vinne and even The sonau 
the good sense of the emperors had been distin- 
suished by their zeal or affected reverence for 
the senate, and by a tender regard to tlie nice 
frame of civil policy instituted by Augustus. 

But the youth of Severus had been trained in 
tlie implicit obedience of camps, and his riper 
years spent in the despotism’of military com¬ 
mand. His haughty and inflexible spirit could 
not discover, or would not acknowledge, the 
advantage of preserving an intermediate power, 


« One of his ^lost dar;iis and wanton acts of pwer, wa. tbc cas- 
(ration of an hundred free Eomans, some of them marri^ nren, and 
even father, of families ; merely that his daughter, on 
with the young emperor, might be attended by a tram of eunocha 
worthy of an eastern queea. D.on, 1. Ixxvi. p. 127 1. 

« Dion, 1. IxxvL p. 1274- Heredtao, l- lii. '22- '/P** 

grammarian of Alexandria seems, as it ia not unuiual, much brtter 
acquainted with tins mysterious transaction, and more asio^ of the 
guilt of Plautianus, than the Roman senator ventmfc to be. 
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prcroga- 

Utc- 


CRAP. bowevCT iiaaagioary, between the emperor and 
the army,; He disdained to profess himself the 
servant of an, assembly that detested |bis person 
and trembled at hk frown; he issued his com- 
mwis, where his reqnwt would have proved as 
effectual; assumed the conduct and style of a 
soverei^ and a conqueror, and exercised, with¬ 
out disguise, the whole legislative as well as the 
executive power.! 

New mai- The Victory over the senate was easy and in- 

l'”*°rial'^ glorions. Every eye and every passion were di¬ 
rected to tlie supreme magistrate; who possessed 
the arms and treasure qf the state; whilst the se¬ 
nate, neither elected by the. people, nor guarded 
by military force, nor animated by public spirit, 
rested its declining authority on the frail and 
crumbling basis of ancient opinion. The fine 
theory of a republic insensibly vanished, and 
made way for the more natural and substantial 
feelings of monarchy. As- the freedom, and 
honours of Rome were .snccessively communi¬ 
cated to the provinces, in which the old govern¬ 
ment had been ekher nnknown, or was remem¬ 
bered with abhorrence, the tradition of repub¬ 
lican miKuns was gradually obliterated. The 
Greek hji^torians of the age of the Antouines^® 
observe, with « mailicions pleasure, that although 
tbe.aovercign of Rome, in compliance with an 
obsolete prejudice, abstained from the name of 
king, he possessed the foil measure of regal 
power. In the reign of Sevems, the senate was 


’• Appiao in Proem. 
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?6Hed with polished and eloquent sferves from the crfAP. 
^astem-.pmvinces, who justiSed pfersoiial flattery 
by specnfative principles of servitude, 'fliese 
new ifdvocates of prerogative were heard with 
pleasirre by the court,with patience by the 
people, when they inetdcated Ae duty of passive 
obedience, aitd,descanted the inevitable mis- 

cliiefs of freedom. The lawyers and the histo¬ 
rians concurred in teaching, that the Imperial au¬ 
thority was bdd, not by the delegated commis- 
sionj but by-the irrevocable resignation of the 
senate; that the emperor was freed from the re¬ 
straint of civil laws, could command by his arbi- 
traty will the lives and fortunes of his subjects, 
and might dispose of the empire as of his private 
patriiuony'‘. The most eminent of the civil 
lawyers, and iiarticnlarly Papinian, Panlus, and 
Ulpian, flourished under the house of Severus; 
and the Roman' jurisprudence having closely 
united itself with the system of monarchy, was 
supposed to have attained its full maturity and 
perfection. 

The ^ntemporaries of Severus, in the enjoy¬ 
ment of the pe&ce and glory of His reign, forgave 
the cruelties by wbkh it had been introduced. 
Posterity, who experienced the fatal effeets-of his 
maxriBs and example, justly considered him as the 
principal author of the decline of the Roman 
empire. 

’’ Ca»i<W seeun to hw e waUTO with no other riew, than 
to form these opinions into an historical sysum. The Pandects will 
shew how assiduously the lawyers, on theii ude, laboured in the 
cause of prerogative. 
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UU4 


CHAP. VI. 

The Death of' Secerm.—Tyrar^ of Cdracalla .— 
Usurpation of Macrlnus.—FoWies of Elagaba- 
lus.—Virtues of Aleicander Seoerus. — Licentibus- 
ness of the Army.—General State of the Roman 
Finances. 

CHAP. The ascent to greatness, ho^eter steep an4 dan- 
^ ^ j gerons, may entertain an active spii-it with the con- 
Greaiiie« sciousness and exercise of its ov£^ powers ; but the 
coiucni of possession of a throne could never yet afford a 
Severui. lasting satisfaction to an ambitious mind. This 
melancholy trath was felt and acknowledged by 
Severus. Fortune and merit] had, from an hum¬ 
ble station, elevated him to the 6rst place among 
mankind., “ He had been all things,” as he said 
himself, ‘'and all was of little value*.” Distracted 
with the care, noLGf acquiring, but of preserving 
an empire, oppressed with age ‘and inhrmities, 
careless of feme*, and satiated with power, ail his 
prospects of life were closed. Thte desire of per¬ 
petuating the greatness wf his fetnily, was the only 
remaining wish of his ambition and paternal ten¬ 
derness. 

His wife Like most of the Africans, Sevems was pas- 
theem- sionateljf addicted to the vain studies, of magic 
and divination, deeply versed in the interpreta- 

' Hist, Augdst. p. 71- “ Omnia fui, et nihil exptdit.” 

“ Dion Casliusj i. Ixxvi. p. 1284. 
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tion of d^ams and omens, and perfectly ac- CHAP, 
qaainted with the science of judicial astrology; 
which, irf almost every age, except the present, 
has maintained its dominion over the mind of 
man. He httd lost hi$ first wife, whilst he was 
governor of the Lionttese Gaul*. In the choice ol 
a second, he sought only tp connect himself with 
some favourite of fortune; and as soon as he had 
discovered 'that a young .lady of Emesa in Syria 
had a royal nativity, be solicited, and obtained 
her hand*. Julia Domna (for that was. her 
name) deserved all tJiat the stars could promise 
her. She possessed, even in an advanced age, 
the attractions of beauty’, and united to a lively 
imagination, a firmness ot mind, and strength ot 
judgment, seldom bestowed on her sex. Her 
amiable qualities never made any deep impres¬ 
sion on the dark and jealous temper of her hus¬ 
band ; but in her son’s reign, she administered 
the principal affairs of the empire, with a pru¬ 
dence, that supported his authority ; and with a 
moderation, that sometimes corrected his wild ex- 
travagancies*’. Julia applied herself to letteis 
an^ philosophy, with some success, and with 
the most splendid reputation. She was the pa- 

’ About the year 18(), M-dcTlllemont is miserably emhamwofl 
will) a passage of Dion, fti which the eiapress tauShna. who ilieh 
in the year 175, is introdticed as having coiitrlliiitcrj to the marriage 
of Severus and Julia (t. Ixxiv. p. 1243.). The h ariicd compiler for¬ 
got, that Dion is relating, not a real fact, but e dream of Sevents; 
and rirean)* are circumscribed W 00 liQiite of time ot space. Did M. 
dc Tillemont imagine that marriages were consummaled in the icniplc 
of Venus at Rome I Hiat. dei Empereurs, torn. iti. p. 3K0. Note f,. 

' Hist. August, p. 65. “ Hilt. August. p.’Si. 

D'lOn Cassios, 1. Ixxvii. p. 1304. 1314. 
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CHAP, troaess of'eyerjr tlR, at>4>tbe frifend of^every teSti' 
^oF^coins’^. The gratefijl flattery of t^e learned* 
has celebrated her thtnes ; bat, if we may credk 
the scandal of ancient history, chastity was very' 
far from being the most'conspicnons virtue of tho 
empress Jtdia®. 

Their two Two sons, Caracalla® and Octa, were the frait 
racallaandof tbis marriage, and the destined heirs of the 
empire. Ihe fond hopes of the father, and of 
the Roman world, were soon disappointed by 
these vain youths, who dipplayed the indolent 
security of hereditary princes; and a presump¬ 
tion that fortnne would supply the place of 
merit and application. ' Without any emnla- 
tion of -virtue or talents, they discovered, ab 
most from their rnfancy, a fixed and implacable 
Their mu- antipathy for each otlier. Their aversion, con- 
siontr' firmed by years, and fomented by the arts of 
eachpther. their interested favourites, broke out in childish, 
and gradually in more serions, competitions; 
and, at length, divided the the<rtrE, the circus, 
and the conrt, into two factions; actuated by 
the hopes and fears of their respective leaders. 
The prudent eoiperor endetycftircd, by every- 
expedient of advice and 'authority, to allay this 

^ See a Disaerlation sifMeflage, at the end of hn eiJiflon'of Dio- 
jetuei Lamku, de Fooxliitts Philoaojdiiit 
y Dion, 1 . Ixxvi. p. isss. Aurelius VtoSsr. 

‘ Baaaiaaua was hii hot name, tts It.had been that of his materpa} 
grandfathtt. During hie reign be asiumed tile appellation of Anto¬ 
ninus, which is employed by lawyers and ancient historians. After 
hk death, tM paUic inchgmtmn loaded hlih with the a^k-nainee of 
Tarantus and Gtyacalla. 'The fitst was bonttwed from a celebtjrted 
Gladiator, the ^peesd ftl)ili*er1oiig Gallic gown Avhichht Uisttlfeutcd 
to the people of Rome. 
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growing a^ittiosity. The unhappy discoiid of chap. 
hia 8on« clouded all his prospects, and threaten-, . 

ed to oveHum a throne raised wkh so much 
labour, cemented with so much blood, and 
guarded with every defence of arms and trea¬ 
sure. With an impartial band be maintained 
between them an exact balance of favour, con¬ 
ferred on both the rfcnk of Augustus, with the 
revered name of Antoninus; and for the 6rst 
time the Roman world beheld three emperors'".'fhreeem- 
Yet elten this equal conduct served only to 
flame the contest, whilst the fierce Caracalla as¬ 
serted the right of primogeniture, and the milder 
Geta courted the afiectiona of the people and 
the soldiers. In the anguish of a disappointed 
father, Severus foretold, that the weaker of his 
sons would fall a sacrifice to the stronger; who, 
in his turn, would be ruined by his own vices". 

In these circumstances the intelligence of a The qale- 
war in Britain, and of an invasion of the pro-f"""*" 
vince by the barbarians of thq North, was re-A.D.sos. 
ceived with pleasure by Severus. Though the 
vigilance of his lieutenants might have been 
sufficient to repel the distant enemy, he resolv¬ 
ed to embrace the hononrable pretext of with¬ 
drawing his SODS from the luxury of Rome, which 
enervated their minds and irritated their pas¬ 
sions ; and of inuring their youth to the toils of 
war and govenuioent. Notwithstanding his ad- 

“ The elevation sf Ckncalia ia Axed by the accurate M. deTilIe- 
moat to the year .198: the association of Geta to the year £08. 

" Herodian, I. iii. p. 130. The lives of Caracalla a^d Geta, in the 
Aonutan Historr. 
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CHjIP. vatittd age (fdt ;^*;Was above tfert@-^core,j and 
bis gout, which bbl^eS- ^jn vte be canted io a 
litter,"he trausported hiinsHf in ~person* into that 
remote island, attended hy'his two sOti9,'^6 whole 
court, and a formidable mmy. He immedi¬ 
ately passed the walls , of Hadrian and Antoni- 
nns, and entered the ■ enemy’s country, with 
a design of completing the long attempted 
conquest of Britain. He penetrated to the 
northWn extremity of the isljBndj without meeting 
an enemy. ' But the concealed ambuscades iof the 
Caledonians,^Wbo hung unsieen on the neaf and 
flanks of His army,' the coldness of the ^^imate, 
and the severity of a winter march across the 
bills and morasses of Scotland, are reported to 
have cost the Romans above fifty thousand men. 
The Caledonians at length yielded to the power¬ 
ful and obstinate attack, sued for jicace, and 
surrendered a part of their arms, and a large 
tract of territory. Bnt their apparent submission 
Iftited no longer^ than the present terror. As 
jeim as the Roman lOgions bad retired, they 
resoiWed their hostile independence. Their rest- 
liMs spirit provoked Severas to send a new 
army into^ Caledonia, with the most bloody or¬ 
ders, not' to subdue but to extirpate the natives. 
They were saved by the death of their haughty 
eneipy^. 

FinpUnd iW Caledonian war, neither marked by de- 
cisite etents, nor attended with any ipiportant 
cooseqaem^ ill deserve our attention ; 


“ Dkm, 1. tort ^ lt80,'8a% Herodian, I. iii. p. ISC, &c. 
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fant it is ^opposed, not without a considerabie ci?AP. 
depreft •f probability, that the invasion of Seve- , 
rns is conoiected with the most shining period of 
the British history or fable, Fiagal, whose fame, 
with that of his heroes and bards, has been re¬ 
vived in onr language by a recent publication, 

is said to have commanded the Caledonians in 

• 

that memorable junctnre, to have eluded the 
power of Sevenis, and to have obtained a signal 
victory on the banks of the Caron, in which the 
son of the King of the World, Caracul, fled from 
his anps along the ^Ids of his prideSome¬ 
thing of a doubtful mist still hangs over these 
Highland traditions; nor can it be entirely dis¬ 
pelled by the most ingenious researches of mo¬ 
dern criticism": but if we could, with safety, conuastof 
indulge the pleasing supposition, that Fingal 
lived, and that Ossian sung, the striking contrast and ilie 
of the situation and manners of the contending 
nations might amuse a philosophic mind. The 
parallel would be little to the advantage of the 
more civilized people, if we compared the unre¬ 
lenting revenge of Sevems with the generous 
clemency of Fingal; the timid and brutal cruelty 


” Ossinn's Poems, vol. i. p. 175. 

That the Caracul of Oasian is the CaracaHa of the Reman His¬ 
tory, is, perhaps, the only, point of British ataitjuity in which Mr. 
Maepherson and Mr. Whitaker are of the same opinion; and yet 
the opinion is not without difficuliy. In the Caledonian war, the 
son of Sererui was known only by the appellation of Antoninus, 
and it jnay seem strange, that the Highland bard should describe him 
by a nick-name, invented four years afterwards, scarcely used by the 
Romans till after the death of that emperou and seldom emjfloyed 
by the most ancient historians. See Dion, 1. Ixtvii. p. 1317- Hist. 
August, p. eg. Anrel. Victor. Eaaeb. in. ChnHUt^ann. *14. 
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CHAP, of Caracalla, with the bravery, the (tenderness, 
^ 1 , _. the elegant genins of Ossian ; the raercenttry chiefs 
who, from motives of fear or interest, served un¬ 
der the Iipperial standard, with the freeborn war¬ 
riors w'ho started to arms at the voice of the king 
of Morven; if, in a word, we contemplated the 
untutored Caledonians, glowing with the warm 
virtues of nature, and the degenerate Romans, 
pollated with the mean vices of wealth and 

Ambition The declining health and last illness of Seve- 

of C^3rzi ^ 

call! I'us inflamed the wild ambitjon and black passions 
of Cavacalla’s sonl. Impatient of any delay or 
division of empire, he attempted, more than 
once, to shorten the small remainder of his fa¬ 
ther’s days, and endeavoured, but without success, 
to excite a mutiny among the troops'’. The 
old emperor bad often censured the misguided 
lenity of Marcus, who, by a single act of jus¬ 
tice, might have saved the Romans from the 
tyranny of his worthless son. Placed in the 
same situation, he experienced how easily the 
rigmir of a judge dissolves away in the tender¬ 
ness of a parent. He deliberated, he threatened, 
but .10 could not punish; and this last and only 
instance of mercy was more fatal to the empire 
Death of than a long series of cruelty*'’. The disorder of 
and Icces- niitid irritated the pains of his body; he 
wished impatieatiy for death, and hastened the 
A.D. Clj. instant of it by bis impatienoe. He expired a< 

4th Fe¬ 
bruary. 

“ Dion, 1. Ixxvi. p. 1282. Hist. August, p. 71- Aural. Victor. 

“ Dion, l.'tgxri. p, 1*83. Hist August p. 89. 
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York, in ^ixty-fifth year of bis life, and in CHAP, 
the eighteenth of a glorious and successful reign. 

In bis la^t moments he recommended concord 
to his sorts, and his sons to the army. The 
salutary advice never reached the heart, or even 
the understanding, of the impetuous youths; but 
the more obedient troops, mindful of their oath 
of allegiance, and of the authority of their de¬ 
ceased master, resisted the solicitations of Cara- 
calla, and proclaimed both brothers emperors of 
Rome. The new princes soon left the Caledonians 
in'peace, returned to'ihe ca“pital, celebratelTtlieir 
father’s.. funeral witli divine honours, aiul were 
cheerfully acknowledged as lawful sovereigns, 
by the senate, the people, and the provinces. 

Some pre-eminence of rank seems to have been 
allowed to the elder brother; but they both ad¬ 
ministered the empire with equal and independent 


power '. 

Such a divided form of government would .Tralonsy 

. j - I and hjircd 

have proved & source of discord between tli oFthe two 

most aftectionate brothers. It’ was impossible '“'prof*- 
that it could long subsist between two impla¬ 
cable enemies, who neither desired nor could 
trust a reconciliation. It was visible that one 
only could reign, and that the other must fall; 
aud each of them judging of his rival s designs 
by his own, guarded h:s life with the most 

jealous vigilance from the repeated attacks of 

poison or the sword. Their rapid journey 
through Gaul and Italy, during which they 


Dion, 1. lxx?i. p. 1284. Heiodian, 1. lit. p? 13S. 
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CiIap. never eat at the same table, or ^ept ^ the same 
/ hoase. displayed to the provincas. , the odious 
spectacle of fratranal discord. On Ui^ir arrival 
at Rome, they immediately divide the vast 
extent of the Imperial palace No communi¬ 
cation was allowed between their apartments; 
the doors and passages were diligently fortiSed, 
and guards posted and relieved with the same 
strictness as in a besieged place. The emperors 
met only in public, in the presence of their 
afflicted mother; and each surrounded by a 
numerous train of armed^ followers. Even on 
these occasions of ceremony, the dissimulation 
of courts could ill disguise the rancour of their 
hearts 


Fruitless 

negocia- 

tion for 

dividing 

the empire 

between 

them. 


This latent civil war already distracted the 
whole government, when a scheme was sug¬ 
gested that seemed of mutual benefit to the 

“ Mr. Hume is justly surprised at a passage of Herodian (1. iv. 
p. 1390. "'I'o. <>'* this occasion, represents ttie Imperial palace as 
equal in extent to the rest of Rome. ITie whole region of the Pa¬ 


latine Mount on whiih it was built, occupied, at most, a circum¬ 
ference of eleven or twelve thousand feet (see the Notitia and Vic¬ 
tor, in Nardini’s Roma Antica). But we should recollect that the 
opulent senators had almost surrounded the city with their extensive 
gardens and suburb palaces, the greatest jiart of which had been gra¬ 
dually confiscated by the emperors. If (Jeta resided in the gardens 
that bore his name on the Janiculum, and if Caracalla inhabited 
the gardens of MEcenai on the lisquili(je, the rival brotliors were 
separated from each other by tlife distance of several miles j and yet 
the intermediate space was filled by tbe Imperial gardens of Sallust, 
of Lucullus, of Agrippa, of Domitian, of Caius, Ac. all skirting 
round the city, and aH connected with each other, and with the 
palace, by bridges thrown over the Tiber and the streets. But this 
explanation of Herodian would require, though it ill deserves, a par¬ 
ticular dissertation, illustrated by a map of ancient Rome. 

“ Herodian, 1. iv. p. isg. 
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bostiJe br^thcTB. It t^as proposed, that since it CHap. 
was impossible to reconcile their minds, they 
shoold separate their interest, and divide the 
empire between them. The conditions of the 
treaty were already drawn with some accnracy. 

It was agreed, that Cflracalla, as the elder bro¬ 
ther, shonld remain in possession of Europe'and 
the western Africa; and that he should relinquish 
the sovereignty of Asia and Egypt to Geta, who 
might fix his residence at Alexandria or An¬ 
tioch,‘citie^., lijib infeiaqr^Jo Rnm^ - jtsflf in 
wealth and greatn^; that numerous armies 
should be constantly encamped on either side of 
the Thracian Bosphorus, to guard the frontiers 
of the rival monarchies; and that the senators 
of European extraction should acknowledge the 
sovereign of Rome, whilst the natives of Asia 
followed the emperor of the East. The tears 
of the empress Julia interrupted the negociation, 
the first idea of which had filled every Roman 
breast with surprise and indignation. The mighty 
mass of conquest was so intimately united by the 
band of time and policy, that it required the 
most forcible violence to rend it asunder. The 
Romans had reason to dread, that the disjointed 
members would soon be reduced by a civil war 
Under the dominion of one master; but if the 
separation was permanent, the division of the 
provinces must terminate in the dissolution of 
an empire whose unity had hitherto remained 
inviolate® 
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CHAP. Had the treaty been carried into ([execution, 

,_the sovereign of Europe might soon Thave been 

lUiirdcrof the coUqucror of Asia; but Caracaila obtaitied an 
.A I). 2)2. easter though a more guilty victory. .i-Je artfully 
te- Jigtened to his mother’s entreaties, arid consented 

bruary. ^ 

to meet his brother in her apartment, on terras 
of peace and reconcijiation. In the midst of 
their conversation, some centurions, who had con¬ 
trived to conceal themselves, rushed with drawn 
swrords npon the unfortunate Geta. His distracted 
niotlier strove to protect him in her arras; but, 
in the unavailing struggle,'She was wounded in 
the hand, arid covered with the blood' of her 
younger son, while she saw the elder animating 
and assisting^* the fury of the assassins. As soon 
as the deed was perpetrated, Caracalla, with 
hasty steps, and horror in his countenance, ran 
towards the Praetorian camp as his only refuge, 
and threw himself on the ground before the 
statues of the tutelar deities The soldiers at¬ 
tempted to raise and comfort him, In broken 
and disordered words he informed them of his 
imminent danger and fortunate escape; insinuat¬ 
ing that he had prevented the designs of his enemy, 
and declared his resolution to live and die with 


“ Caracalla consecrated, in the temple of Serapis, the strord, 
with which, as.he boasted, he had slain his brother Gela. Dion, 1. 
Ixxvii. p. 1307. 

“ Herodian, 1. iv. p. 147 . In every Roman camp there was a 
small chapel neat the head-quarters, in which the statues of the tule- 
lar deities were preserved and adored ; and we may renqj/k, that the 
eagles,tind other milrtary ensigns, were in the first rank of thesedeities; 
an exeelletrt inslitnlioB, which confirmed discipline by the sanction 
of religion. She Lipsius de jVIiEtiS Romani, iv. i. v. 2. 
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bis faithfijl troops. Gcta had been tjie favourite CHap. 
of the soldiers; but complaint was useless, revenge 
was <iangerou8, and they still reverenced the son 
of Sevenre. Their discontent died away in idle 
murmurs, md Caracalla soon convinced them of 
the justice of his cause, by distributing in one 
lavish donative the accumulated treasures of his 
father’s reign The real sentirmntx of the sol¬ 
diers alone were of importance to his power or 
safety. Their declaration in his favour com.r 
manded 'be dutiful pro fessions of the senate. The 
obsequious assembly^as i^firdys p^afed to'^atify 
the decision of fori^ne; but as Caracalla wished 
to assuage the first'emotions of public indigna¬ 
tion, the name of Geta was mentioned with de¬ 
cency, and he received the funeral honours of a 
Roman emperor'b Posterity, in pity to his mis¬ 
fortune, has cast a veil over his vices. We con¬ 
sider that young prince as the innocent victim of 
his brother’s ambition, without recollecting that 
he himself wanted power, rather than inclination, 
to consummate the same attemjits of revenge and 
murder. 

The crime w'ent not unpunished. Neither Remorse 
business, nor pleasure, nor flattery, could defend nf^Car'i- 
Caracalla from the stings of a guilty conscience; 
and he confessed^ in the anguish of a tortured 
mind, that his disordered fancy often beheld the 
angry forms of his father and his brother rising 

Herodian, 1- iv. p. 148. Dion, 1. Ixxvii. p. 1289. 

Geta was placed among the gods. Sit divns, dum non sit tikut, 
said his brother. Hist. August, p. 21. Some marks of GeU’s con¬ 
secration are still found upon medals. 
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ChAp. into life, to threaten and upbraid The 

conscionsness of his crime shonld have induced 
him to convince mankind, by the virtt^s of his 
reign, that the bloody deed had beeij^tbe invo¬ 
luntary effect of fatal necessity. But" the repent¬ 
ance of Caracalla only prompted him to remove 
from the world whatever could remind him of 
his guilt, or recal the memory of his murdered 
brother. On his return from the senate to the 
palace, he found his mother in the company of 
several noble matrons, weeping over the untimely 
fate of her ^dinger' son. 'The jealous emperor 
threatened them with instant ideath; the sentence 
was executed against Fadilla, the last remaining 
daughter of the emperor Marcus; and even the 
afflicted Julia was obliged to silence her lament¬ 
ations, to suppress her sighs, and to receive the 
assassin with smiles of joy and approbation. It 
was computed that, under the vague appellation 
of the friends of Geta, above twenty thousand 
persons of both sexes suffered death. His guards 
and freedmen, the ministers of his serious busi¬ 
ness, and the companions of his looser hours, 
those who by his interest had been promoted to 
any commands in the army or provinces, with the 
long-connected chain of their dependents, were 
included in the proscription ’(^hich endeavoured 
to reach every one who had maintained the 
smallest correspondence with Geta, who' lamented 
bis death, or who even mentioned his name " 

• Oioa, I. Ixxvii. f. 1907. 

“ Dion, 1. hotvli.- p. 1390. Heiodian, 1. iv. p. 150. Dion 
(p. isgs.) saySjWhat the comic poeU no longer durst employ the 
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Helvius I^rtinax, son to the prince of that name, CHAP., 
lost bis life by an unseasonable witticism'^. It 
was a sufficient crime of Tbrasea Prisms to be 
(lescended''\/rom a family in which the love of 
liberty seemed an hereditary quality The par¬ 
ticular canses of calumny and suspicion were at 
lengffii exhausted; and when a senator was ac¬ 
cused of being a secret enemy to the government, 
the emperor was satisfied with the general proof 
that he was a man of property and virtue. From 
this we ll-grounded pr inciple he frequently drew 
ffie niostoioo3yime^ces."“ " 

The execution *f sq' many innocent citizens Death of 
was bewailed by the secret tears of their friends 
and families. The death of PapinThn, the Prae¬ 
torian praefect, was lamented as a public cala¬ 
mity. Daring the last seven years of Severus, 
he had exercised the most important offices of 
the state, and, by his salutary .influence, guided 
the emperor’s steps in the paths of justice and 
moderation. In full, assurance of his virtue and 
abilities, Severus, on his death-bed, had con¬ 
jured him to watch over the prosperity and union 


name of Geta in their plays, and that the estates of those who men¬ 
tioned it in their testaments were confiscated. 

” Caracalla had assumed the names of several conquered nations; 
Perlinax observed, that the name of Geilcus (he had obtained some 
advantage of the Goths or Getse) would be a proper addition to Par- 
thicus, Alemannicus, &c. Hist. August, p. 89. 

* Dion, 1. Ixxvii. p, 1291. He was probably descended from 
Helvidius Priscgs, and Thrasea Paetus, those patriots, whose firm, 
but useless and unseasonable virtue, has been immcsiaiixed by 
Tacitus. 
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His tyran¬ 
ny extend¬ 
ed over the 
whole em¬ 
pire. 


of the Imperial family'^ The honest'labours of 
Papiniaii served only to inflame the hatred which 
Caracalla had already conceived against his 
father’s minister. After the murder o^Geta, the 
Praefect was commanded to exert the powers of 
his skill and *elo(iuence in a studied apology for 
that atrocious deed. The philosophic Seneca 
had condescended to compose a similar epistle to 
the senate, in the name of the sou and assassin 
of Agrippina™; “ That it was easier to commit 
“ than to justify parricide,” was the glorious 
reply of ftiptilian^V'"'ho'^did not hesitate be¬ 
tween the loss of life .■l^ thA of honour. Such 
intrepid virtue, which bad' escaped pure and 
unsullied frofi Ihe intrigues of courts, the habits 
of business, and the arts of his proftasion, reflects 
more lustre on the mentory of Papinian, than 
all bis great employments, his numerous writings, 
and the superior reputation as a lawyer, which he 
has preserved through every age of the Roman 
jurisprudence 

It had bffhe«t6 been the peculiar felicity of 
the iloraa^fc(, and in the worst of times their con¬ 
solation, that the virtue of the emperors was 
active, and their vice indolent. At^ustus, Tra¬ 
jan, Hadrian,^ and Marcus, visited their exten¬ 
sive dominions in person, and their progress was 
marked by acts of wisdom and beneficence. 


* It i$ said that Papinian was himself a reletion of the empress 
Julia., 

“ Tacit. Anna!, rtiv. e. Hist. August, p. 88- 

” With regard to Papinian, see Heinecciua’s Hiatoria Juris 
Romani, 1. 330, ifcc. 
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The tyranny of Tiberias, Nero, and Domitian, CHAP, 
who resided almost constantly at Rome, or in 
the adjacent villas, was confined to the senatorial 
and eques^jdan ordersBut CaraCidla was the 
common enemy of mankind. He left the capi¬ 
tal (and he never returned to it) about a year A.D. 213. 
after the murder of Gefa. The rest of his 
reign was spent in the several provinces ot the 
empire, particularly those of the East, and every 
province was by turns the scene of his rapine 
^and rmelty- Thy .-Senators, 'iojyipolled by fear 
to attend his caprkd^us motionsj^cre obliged 
to provide daily entertainments at an immense 
erpcnce, which he' abandoned with contempt 
to his guards; and to (-rcct, in evety city, mag¬ 
nificent palaces and tlieatres, which he either 
disdained I0 visit, or ordered to be immediately 
thrown down. The most wealthy families were 
ruined by partial fines and confiscations, and the 
great body of bis subjects oppressed by ingenious 
and aggravated taxes'^. In the midst ot peace, 
and upon the slightest provocation, he issued his 
commands, at Alexandria in Egypt, for a general 
massacre. From a secure post in the temple of 
Serapis, he viewed and directed the slaughter of 
many thousand citizens, as well ^s strangers, 
without distingukhing either the number or the 
crime of the sufferers; since, as he coolly in- 

Tiberius awd Doiiiifian never moved from the neighbourhood 
of Rome. Nero made a short journey into Greece. “ Et Uudato- 
rum Principum uses ex aequo quamvis ptocul agenlibuii Ssvt 
proximis ingruunt/’ Tacit Hut. iv. 75. 

34 ' 'v.-rr” - 'OQit. 
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CHAP, tormed tbe scnata, ull the Atexandri&ns, those 
, , who had/perished, and . those who had escaped, 

were alike gnilty“., 

Relaxa- ;!IheiWi$e Severas p^T«t iittade 

cipline. Mjvlas^nmip^wo m the #nd df his'dd^ 
^d>o,' alAotigh wA destittite of^d^^^atiooiA^ 
Sequence, was eqoally devoid of 
humanity^. One dang^us maxim, worthy of 
a tyrant, was remembered; and abased by Cara- 
calla, “ To secilre the’affections of xhe army, 

“ little Hot 'tlte liberality of the 

father had been restrained bb prudence, and his 
indulgence to the troops was tempered by firm¬ 
ness and authority. The careless profusion of 
the son was the policy of one reign, and tbe 
inevitable min both of the army and of the 
empire. The vigour of the soldiers, instead of 
being confirmed by tbe severe discipline of camps, 
melted away in tbe luxury of cities. Tbe exces¬ 
sive increase of their pay and donatives® ex- 


“ Dion, 1. ksvli. p. 1307. Herodian, 1. It. p. 158. The former 
represents it as a croei massacre, the latter as a perfirlknia one too. 
U seems probable, that the Alexandrians bad irritated tbe tyrant by 
their railleries, and perhaps by their tumults. 

“ Dion, 1. IxiRii, p, 1296 . 

” Dion, 1 . Ixxvi. p, 1284. Mr. Wottotv (Hist, of Home, p. 330.) 
suspects that this maxim was invented by Caracalla himself, and at- 
tributed to his father. 

™ Dion (I. Ixxviii. p. l343.) informs us, that the extraordinary 
gifts of Caracalla to the army amounted annually to seventy mil¬ 
lions of drachm® (about two millions three hundred and,fifty thou¬ 
sand pounds). There is another passage in Dion, concerning the 
military pay, infinitely curiouB; were it not obscure, imperfect, and 
probably corrupt; TTie best sense seems to hie, that the Prslorian 
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Lausted fee state to enrich tlie military order, CHap. 
«ho^ modesty in peace, and sfiTTice in war, is ' 

best seethed by an honourable pqyerty. The de- 
jpa^qr of Caracalla was haughty and full • of 
;^ei hut ,with the troops he forgot even the 
l^roper digaity of his rank, encouraged their inso¬ 
lent familiarity, and, neglecting the essential duties 
of a general, affected to imitate the dress and man¬ 
ners of a common soldier. • 

It was impossible that such a character, and Murder of 
_^suclL^coi]dnct ^ that of Carscajla, could inspire 
either love or esteem; but as long as his vices sihMarch. 
were beneficial to armies, he was secure from 
the danger of reb^lion. A secret conspiracy, 
provoked by his own jealousy, was fatal to the 
tyrant. The Prsetorian praefecture was divided 
between two ministers. The military depart¬ 
ment w’as entrusted to Adventus, an experienced 
rather than an able soldier; and the civil affairs 
were transacted by Opilius Macrinus, who, by 
his dexterity in business, had raised himself, with 
a fair character, to that high office. But his 
favour varied with the caprice of the emperor, 
and his life might depend on the slightest sus¬ 
picion, or the most casual circumstance. Malice 
or fanaticism had suggested to an African, deeply 

guards received twelve hundred and fifty drachm® (forty pouuds) 
a year (Dion, 1. Ijmvii. p. 1307.). Under the reign of Augustus, 
they were paid at the rate of two drachm®, or denarii, per day, 720 
a year (Tacit. Anna), i. I7.). Domitian, who increased tb* soldiw 
pay one foorth, must have raised the Prstorians to 96 O dtachtn® 
(Gronovius de PecuniJ Veteri, 1. iii. c. 2.). These st®Ces»ive aug- 
menUtioDS ruined tlte empire, for, with tJte soldier* pay, their num¬ 
bers too were increased. We have, seeo the PrsMoriaas alone in- 
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CHAP, skilled in. the knowledge of futurity, a'verydan- 
^^geroiis prediction, that Macrinus and his son 
were destined to reign over the empire. The 
report was soon diffused through tb^province? 
and when the man was sent in chains to Rome, 
he still asserted, in the presence c»f the Praefect of 
the city, the faith of Jiis prophecy. That ma¬ 
gistrate, who had received the most pressing in¬ 
structions to inform himself of the succcssoi'n of 
Garacalla, immediately communicated tlie exa¬ 
mination of the^ African to .jhe l3E.erial ^purt, 
which at tha'f'cime ffsided^'in Syria. Bnt, not- 
witlistanding the diligence of^the public messen¬ 
gers, a friend of Macrinus found means to apprise 
him of the approaching danger, llie emperor 
received -^he letters from Rome; and as he was 
then engaged in the conduct of a chariot race, 
he delivered them unopened to the Praetorian 
Prmfect, directing him to dispatch the ordinary 
affairs, and to report the more important busi¬ 
ness that might be contained in them. Macrinus 
read his fate, and' resolved to prevent it. He 
inflamed the discontents of some inferior officers, 
and employed the hand of Martialis, a desperate 
soldier, who had been refused the rank of cen¬ 
turion. The devotion of Caracalla prompted 
him to make a yalgrimage froiA Edessa to: the 
celebrated temple of the Moon at Carrha?. He 
was attended by a body of cavalry; but having 
stopped on the road for some necessary occasion, 
his giArtfe preserved a respectful distafWe, and 
Martialis approaching his person under a pretence 
of duty, stabbed him with a dagger. The bold 
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•assassin was instantly killed by a Scythian archer CHAP, 
of the Imperial guard. Such was the end of , 

inOBSter whose life disgraced human nature, and 
whose reign accused the patience pf the Ro¬ 
maic® The grateful soldiers forgot his vices, 
remembered only his partial liberality, and oblig¬ 
ed the.senate to prostitute their own dignity and 
that of religion by granting him a place among 
the gods. Whilst he was upon earth, Alexander imitation 
the Great was the only hero whom this godjp,f'”“"‘ 
^eemf?d worthy his admiration. . jhlc assumed the 
name and ensigns of Alexander, formed a Mace¬ 
donian phalanx of guards, persecuted the disciples 
of Aristotle, and displayed with a puerile entlin- 
siasra the only sentiment by which he discovered 
anv regard for virtue or glory. We can easily 
conceive, that after the battle of Narva, and the 
conquest of Poland, Charles the Twelfth (though 
he still wanted the more elegant accomplisliments 
of the son of Philip) might boast of having ri¬ 
valled his valour and magnanimity : but in no one 
action of his life did Caracalla express the faintest 
resemblance of the Macedonian hero, except in 
the murder of a great number of his own and of 
his fathers friends"- 

After the extinction of the house of Severtls, 

the Roman world, remained three days without a of 

Macrinus. 

* Dion, 1. Ixxviii. p. 1312. Herodian, I. iv. p. lOS. 

* The fandneai -of CaWcalla for the name and ensigns of Alexan¬ 
der, is still presewed on the medals of that emperor, hee Spanheim, 
dc Uau Numismatum, Dissertat. rtii. Herodian (1. iv. p. 154.) had 
seen very ridiculous pictures, in which a fignre was drawn, with one 
Ipide Of the face like Alexander, and the other like Cantalla. 

f 
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CHAP, master. The choice of the army (for the autho- 
, J'ity of a distant and feeble senate was little, re¬ 
garded) hung in anxious suspense; as no candi¬ 
date presented himself whose distinguished birth 
and merit could engage their attachment and unite 
their suflrages. The decisive weight of the 
Praetorian guards elevated the hopes of their prae- 
fects, and these powerful ministers began to assert 
their legal claim to fill the vacancy of the Imperial 
throne. Adventns, however, the senior praefect, 
conscious of his^age aad infirmities, of bis smaH 
reputation, aftS his smaller abilities, resigneS^e 
dangerous honour to the crafty ambition of his 
colleague Macrinus, whose‘well-dissewbled grief 
removed all suspicion of his' being accessary to 
his master’s death'". The troops neither loved 
nor esteemed his character. They cast their eyes 
round in search of a competitor, and at last 
yielded with reluctance to his promises of un- 
A.D. 217. bounded liberality and indulgence. A short time 
March n. accession, be confened on his son Dia- 

dnmenianus, at the age of only ten years, the Im¬ 
perial title and the popular name of Antoninus. 
The beautiful figure of the youth, assisted by an 
addidonal donative, for which the Ceremony fur- 
niibed a pretext, might attract, it was, hoped, the 
fiwvur of the army, and secure the doubtful throne 
of Macrinus. 

Dijcon- The authority of the new sovereign had been 

tent of the ratified by tlie cheerful submission of the senate 
senate. ^ nv 

and provinces. They exulted in their Uhtxpected 


Htrodian, L iv. p. l 60 . Hist. August, p. gi. 
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deliverance from a hated tyrant, and it seemed cHAP. 
of little consequence to examine into the virtues 
of the successor of Caracalia. But as soon as the 
first transports of joy and surprise had subsided, 
they began "to serutinize the merits of Maciinus 
with a critical severity, and to arraign the hasty 
choice of the army. It hjd hitherto been consi¬ 
dered as a fundamental maxim of the eonstitu- 
tion, that the emperor must he always chosen in 
the senate, and the sovereign power, no longer 
qxercised by the whole body, was qlways delegated 
to one of its members. But Macr'i'niis was not a 
senatorThe sudden elevation of the Praetorian 
praefects betrayed the meanness of their origin; 
and the equestrian order was still in possession of 
that great office, whicli commanded with arbitrary 
sway the lives and iortunes of the senate. A mur¬ 
mur of indignation was heard, that a man whose 
obscure'*^ extraction had never been illustrated by 
any signal service, should dare to invest himsclt 
with the purple, instead of bestowing it on some 

" Dion, 1. Ixxxviii. p. 13&0. Elagabalns reproached his predc 
cessor with daring to seat liiniself on the throne; though, as Prs- 
torian prrefect, he could not have been admitted into the lenate after 
the voiefc of the crycr had clearcxl the house. The personal favour of 
Plautiantis and Sejanus had broke through the established rule, 

'they rose, indeed, front the equestrian order; hut they presciVed 
the prarfecture with the jank of senator, and even with the coiwul- 
ship. 

He was a native of Caesarea, in Numidia, and began his fortune 
by serving in the household of Pl.iutijn, from whose ruin he nar¬ 
rowly escaped. His enemies asserted, that he was born a slave, and 
had exercised, among other infamous professions, that ot Gladiator. 

The fashion of aspersing the birth and condition of an adversary, 
seems to have lasted from the time of the Greek orators, to the 
j^carned grammarians of the last age. 

VOL. I. 
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CHAP, distinguished senator, equal in birth and dignity to 

, ' the splendour of the Imperial station. As soon as 

the character of Macrinus was surveyed by the 
sharp eye df discontent, some vices, a|ld many de¬ 
fects, were easily discovered. The choice of his 
ministers was in many instances justly censured, 
and the dissatisfied people, with their usual can¬ 
dour, accused at once his indolent tameness and 
his excessive severity”. 

and the His rash ambition had climbed a height 
where it waajifficult to stand’with firmDess,«and 
impossible to fall without instant destruction. 
Trained in the arts of courts and the forms of 
civil business, he trembled in the presence of the 
fierce and undisciplined multitude, over whom 
he had assumed the command; his military 
talents were despised, and his personal courage 
suspected; a whisper that circulated in the 
camp, disclosed the fatal secret of the con¬ 
spiracy against the late emperor, aggravated 
the guilt of murder by the baseness of hypo¬ 
crisy, and heightened contempt by detestation. 
To alienate the soldiers, and to provoke in¬ 
evitable ruin, the character of a reformer was 
only wanting: and such was the peculiar hard¬ 
ship of his fate, that Macrinus was compelled 
to exercise that invidious office. The prodi¬ 
gality of Caracalla had left behind it a long train 


** Both Dion and Herodian speak of the virtues pnd vices of 
Macrinus with candour and impartiality; but the author of his life, 
in the Augustan history, seems to have implicitly copied some of 
the venal writers, employed by Elagabalus, to blacken the meuior/l 
of his predecessor. 
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of rain and disorder; and if that worthless tyrant CHAP, 
had been capable of reflecting on the sure conse-1 
quences of his own conduct, he would perhaps 
have enjoyt^d the dark prospect of the distress 
and calamities which he bequeathed to his suc¬ 
cessors. 

In the management of this necessary refo ma- Macrjims 
tion, Macrinus proceeded with a cautious pru- relormr ^ 
dence, which would have restored health and 
vigour to the Roman army, in an easy and almost 
imperceptible manneiv To the soldiers already 
engaged in the service, he was constrained to 
leave the dangerous privileges and extravagant 
pay given by Caracalla; but the new recruits were 
received on the more moderate though liberal 
establishment of Severus, and gradually formed to 
modesty and obedience‘s. One fatal error de¬ 
stroyed the salutary efl'ects of this judicious plan. 

The numerous army, assembled in the East by the 
late emperor, instead of being immediately dis¬ 
persed by Macrinus through the several provinces, 
was suffered to remain united in Syria, during 
the winter that followed his elevation. In the 
luxurious idleness of their quarters, the troops 
viewed their strength and numbers, communicate 
their complaints, and revolved in their minds the 
advantages of anofher revolution. The veterans, 
instead of being flattered by the advantageous 
distinction, were alarmed by the first steps of the 

“ DioD, lixxiii. p. 1336. Tne sense of the author is as clear as 
the intention of the emperor; but M. VV'otton has mistaken both, 

* understanding the distinction, not of veterans and jeeruits, but of 
^d new legions. History of Rome, p. 347. 
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Death of 
the em- 

S tress Julia, 
.{(luca- 
lion, f re- 
lensions, 
and revolt 
ofKlagaba- 
lus, called 
at first 
Bassianus 
and Anlo- 


emperor, which they considered as the presage of 

his future intentions. The recruits, with sullen 

reluctance, entered on a service, whose labours 

were increased while its rewards were' diminished 

/ 

by a covetous and unw'arlike sovereign. The 
murmurs of the army swelled with impunity into 
seditious clamours; and tlie partial mutinies be¬ 
trayed a spirit of discontent and disaffection, that 
waited only for the slightest occasion to break out 
on every side into a general rebellion. To 
minds thus disposed, the occasion soon presented 
itself. 

The empress Julia bad experienced all the 
vicissitudes of fortune. From an humble station 
she had been raised to greatness, only- to taste 
the superior bitterness of an exalted rank. She 
was doomed to weep over the death of one of 
her sons, and over the life of the other. The 
cruel fate of Caracalla, though her good sense 
must have long taught her to expect it, an akened 
the feelings of ^ mother and of an empress. 
Notwithstanding the respectful civility expressed 
by the usurper towards the widow of Severus, 
she descended with a painful struggle into the 
condition of a subject, and soon withdrew herself, 
by a voluntary death, from the anxious and hu¬ 
miliating dependence^. Juliil Massa, her sister, 
was ordered to leave the court and Antioch. 
She retired to Emesa with an immense fortune, 
the fruit of twenty years favour, acc^pn)panied 


Dion, 1. Ixxviii. p. 1330. The abridgment of Xiphilin, thouf^' 
Icis particular, is in this place clearer than the original. ' 
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by her two daughters, Soasrnias and Mamasa, cRap. 
each of whom was a widow, and each had an only, 
son. Bassianus, for that was the name of the 
son of Soaemias, w'as consecrated to the honour¬ 
able ministii^of high priest of the Sun; and this 
holy vocation, embraced either from prudence 
or superstition, contributed to raise the Syrian 
youth to the empire of Rome. A numerous 
body of troops was stationed at Emesa; and, as 
the severe discipline of Macrinns had constrained 
them to pass the winter encamjjcd, they were 
eager to revenge the cruelty of such unaccus¬ 
tomed hardships. The soldiers, who resorted in 
crowds to the temple of the Sun, beheld with 
veneration and delight the elegant dress and figure 
of the young pontiff; they recognised, or they 
thought that they recognised, the features of Ca- 
racalla, whose memory they now adored. The 
artful Maesa saw and cherished their rising par¬ 
tiality, and readily sacrificing her daughter’s repu¬ 
tation to the fortune of her grandson, she in¬ 
sinuated that Bassianus was the natural son of 
their murdered sovereign. The sums distributed 
by her emissaries with a lavish hand, silenced 
every objection, and the profusion sufficiently 
proved the..affinity, or at least the resemblance, of 
Bassianus with tlje great original. The young 
Antoninus (for he had assumed and polluted that ^ 
respectable name) was declared emperor by the May i(j. 
troops of Emesa, asserted his hereditary right, and 
called aloud on the armies to follow the standard 
of a young and liberal prince, who had taken up 
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CHAi;^. arms to revenge his father’s death and the oppres- 
^ sion of the military order 

^ath oT*^ Whilst a conspiracy of women and ennuchs 
Macrinus. was Concerted with prudence, and conducted with 
rapid vigour, Macrinus, who, by- a decisive 
motion, might have crushed his infant enemy, 
floated between the opposite extremes of terror 
and security, which alike fixed him inactive at 
Antioch. A spirit of rebellion diffused itself 
through all the camps and garrisons of Syria, 
successive detachments murdered their officers 
and joined lihe party of the rebels; and the 
tardy restitution of military pay and privileges 
was imputed to the acknowledged weakness of 
Macrinus. At length he marched out of An¬ 
tioch, to meet the increasing and zealdSs army 
^th^juuL young pretender. His own troops 

seemed to take the field with faintness and re¬ 
luctance; but, in the heat of the battle^ the 
Prjetorian guards, almost by an involuntary im- 


According to Lanopridiua (Hist August, p. 13.') ), Alexander 
Severus lived twenty-nine years, three mouths, and seven days. As 
he was killed March 19, 235, he was born December 12, 305, and 
was consequently about this time thirteen years old, as his elder 
cousin might be about seventeen. This computation suits much 
better the history of the young princes than that of Herodian (I. v. 
p. 181.), who represents them as three years younger^ whilst, by an 
O[ip0site error of chronology, he lengthens the reign of Elagabalus 
two years beyond its real duration. For the particulars of the con¬ 
spiracy, see Dion, 1. Ixxviii. p. 1330. Herodian, 1. v. p. 184. 

By a most dangerous proclamation of the pretended Antoninus, 
every soldier who brought in his officer’s head became entitled to his 
private estate, as well as to his military comraission. 

“ Dion, 1. Ixxviii. p. 1345. Herodian, 1. v. p. 186. The baulc 
was fought rear the village of Immx, about two-and-twenly miles 
from Antioch. . 
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pulse, asserted the superiority of their valour 
and discipline. The rebel ranks were broken; v*«»> 

when the mother and grandmother of the Syrian 
prince, who, according to their eastern custom, 
had attended the army, threw themselves from 
their covered chariots, and, by exciting the 
compassion of the soldiers, endeavoured to ani¬ 
mate their drooping couihge. Antoninus him¬ 
self, who, in the rest of his life, never acted like 
a man, in this important crisis of his fate ap¬ 
proved himself a hero, mounted his horse, and, 
at the head of his rallied troopsj charged sword 
in hand among the thickest of the enemy; 
whilst the eunuch Gannys, whose occupations 
had been confined to female cares and tbe soft 
luxury of Asia, displayed tbe talents of an able 
and experienced general. The battle still laged 
with doubtful violence, and Macrinus might 
have obtained the victory, had he not betrayed 
his own cause by a shameful and precipitate 
flight. His cowardice served only to protract 
his life a few days, and to stamp deserved igno¬ 
miny on his misfortunes. It is scarcely ne¬ 
cessary to add, that his son Diadumenianus was 
involved in the same fate. As soon as the stub¬ 
born Prtetorians could be convinced that they 
fought for a prince who had basely deserted them, 
they surrendered to the conqueror; the contend¬ 
ing parties of the Roman army, mingling tears of 
joy and tenderness, united under the banners of 
the imagined son of Caracalla, and the East ac¬ 
knowledged with pleasure the first emperor of 
Asiatic extraction. 
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CHA^. The letters of Macrinus had condescended to 
^ ^ inform the senate of the slight disturbance occa- 

Elagaba- sioned by an impostor in Syria, and a decree 
lo^lTe'se^ immediately passed, declaring the rebel and his 
family public enemies; with a promis<‘^ of pardon, 
however, to such of his deluded adherents as 
should merit it by an immediate return to their 
duty. During the twenty days that elapsed from 
the declaration to the victory of Antoninus (for 
in so short an interval was the fate of the Roman 
world decided), the capital and the provinces, 
more especially those of the East, were distracted 
with hopes and fears, agitated with tumult, and 
stained with a useless effusion of civil blood, since 
whosoever of the rivals prevailed in Syria must 
reign over the empire. The specious letters in 
which the young conqueror announced his victory 
to the obedient senate, w'ere filled with profes¬ 
sions of virtue and moderation; the shining ex¬ 
amples of Marcus and Augustus, he should ever 
consider as the great rule of his administration; 
and he affected t6 dwell with pride on the strik¬ 
ing resemblance of his own age and fortunes with 
those of Augustus, who in the earliest youth had 
revenged by a successful war the murder of his 
father. By adopting the style of Marcus Aurelius 
Antoninus, son of Antoninus ^ and grandson of 
Severus, he tacitly asserted his hereditary claim 
to the empire; but, by assuming the tribunitian 
and proconsular powers before they had been 
conferred on him by a decree of the ^nate, be 
offended the delicacy of Roman prejudice. Ttiis 
new and injudicious violation of the constitutipn 
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was probably dictated either by the ignorance of CHAP, 
his Syrian courtiers, or the fierce disdain of his 
military followers 

As the. attention of the new emperor was Picture of 
diverted bjN the most trifling amusements, be 
wasted manyNpontbs in bis luxurious progress 
from Syria to Italy, passe^l at Nicomedia bis first 
winter after his victory, and deferred till the 
ensuing summer his triumphal entry into the 
capital. A faithful picture, howevei', which pre¬ 
ceded his arrival, and was placed by his imme¬ 
diate order over the altar of Victory ui the senate- 
house, conveyed to the Romans the just hut 
unworthy resemblance of his person and manners. 

He wa^ drawn in his sacerdotal robes of silk and 


gold, after the loose flowing fashion of the Medes 
and Phoenicians; his head was covered with a 
lofty tiara, his numerous collars and bracelets 
were adorned with gems of an inestimable value. 

His eyebrows w'cre tinged with black, and his 
cheeks painted with an artificial red and white"'. 

The grave senators confessed*with a sigh, that, 
after having long experienced the stern tyranny 
of their own countrymen, Rome was at length 
humbled beneath the efleminate luxury of Oriental 
despotism. 

The Sun was .worshipped at Emesa, under the His su|>eT. 
name of Elagabalus^'', and under the form of a 


Dmii, I. Ixxix. p. 135S. 

■' Dion, 1. Ixxix. p. 1363 . Hcrodian, I. v, p. ISQ. 

This name is derived by the learned from two Syriac words, 
Ela, a God, and Cabal to form, the forming, or plastic God, a 
proper, and even happy epithet for the Sun. Wotton's History of 
l^ome, p. 378 . 
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CHap black conical stone, which, as it was universally 
believed, had fallen from heaven on that sacred 
place. To this protecting deity, Antoninus, not 
without some reason, ascribed his elevation to 
the throne. The display of superstitious grati¬ 
tude was the only serious business 'of his reign. 
The triumph of the god of Emesa over all the 
religions of the earth, iJvas the great object of his 
zeal and vanity: and the appellation of Elagaba- 
lus (for he presumed as pontiff and favourite to 
adopt that sacred name) was dearer to him than 
all the titles mf Imperial greatness. In a solemn 
procession through the streets of Rome, the way 
was strewed with gold dust; the black stone, set 
in precious gems, was placed oh a chariot drawn 
by six milk-white horses richly caparisoned. The 
pious emperor held the reins, and, supported by 
his ministers, moved slowly backwards, that he 
might perpetually enjoy the felicity of the divine 
presence. In a magniheent temple raised on the 
Palatine Mount, the sacrifices of the god Elaga- 
balus were celebrated with every circumstance of 
cost and solemnity. The richest wines, the most 
extraordinary victims, and the rarest aromatics, 
were profusely consumed on his altar. Around 
the altar a chorus of Syrian damsels performed 
their lascivious daneCs to the sound of barbarian 
music, whilst the gravest personages of the state 
and army, clothed in long Phoenician tunics, offi¬ 
ciated in the meanest functions, vrith affected zeal 
and secret indignation 


^ Herodian, 1. v. p. igo. 
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To this temple, as to the common centre of "CHAP, 
religious worship, the Imperial fanatic attempted 
to remove the Ancilia, the Palladium'’, and all 
the sacred pledges of the faith of Numa. A 
crowd of inferior deities attended in various sta¬ 
tions the ra^^sty of the god of Emesa; hut his 
court was still imperfect, till a female of distin¬ 
guished rank was admitted to his bed. Pallas 
had been first chosen for his consort; but as it 
was dreaded lest her warlike terrors might afl'right 
the soft delicacy of a Syrian deity, the Moon, 
adored by the Africans under (lie name of 
Astarte, was deemed a more suitable companion 
for the Sun. Her image, with the rich offerings 
of her temple as a marriage portion, was trans¬ 
ported with solemn pomp from Carthage to 
Rome, and the day of these mystic nuptials was a 
general festival in the capital and throughout the 
empire^'. 

A rational voluptuary adheres with invariable His profli- 
respect to the temperate dictates of nature, and effeminate 
improves the gratifications of «cnse by social in- l™ury- 
tercourse, endearing connections, and the soft 
colouring of taste and the imagination. But Ela- 
gabalus (I speak of the emperor of that name), 


^ He broke into the sanctuary of Vesta, and carried a^vay a statue, 
which he supjxised to*be the Palladium ; but the vestals boasted, 
that, by a pious fraud, they had imposed a counterfeit im.ago on-the 
profane intruder. Hist. August, p. 103. . 

“ Dion, 1. Ixxix. p. 1360 . Herodian, 1. v. p. 193 . The sub¬ 
jects of the empire were obliged to make liberal presents to the new- 
inarried couple; and whatever they had promised during the life of 
Elagabalus, was carefully exacted under the administration of 
Mamsea. 
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CHAP. 

VI. 


corrupted by bis youth, his country, and his Ibi 
tune, abandoned himself to the grossest pleasures 
with ungoverned fury, and soon found disgust 
and satiety in the midst of his enjoyments. The 
inflammatory powers of art were sivmmoned to 
his aid; the confused multitude,, ot women, of 
wines, and of dishes, and the studied variety ol 
attitudes and sauces, served to revive his languid 
appetites. New terms and new inventions in 
these sciences, the only ones cultivated and pa¬ 
tronised by the ^monarch signalized his reign, 
and transmitted his infamy to succeeding times. 
A capricious prodigality supplied the want of 
taste and elegance; and whilst Elagabalus la¬ 
vished away the treasures of his people in the 
wildest extravagance, his own voice and that of 
his flatterers applauded a spirit and magnificence 
unknown to the tameness of his predecessors. 
To confound the order of seasons and climates 
to sport with the passions and prejudices of his 
subjects, and to subvert every law of nature and 
decency, were in the number of his most delir 
cious amusements. A long train of concubines, 
and a rapid succession of wives, among whom 
was a vestal virgin, ravished by force from her 


“ Tlic invention of a new Muce was liberally rewarded ; but it 
it was not relislied, tlie inventor was confined to eat of nothing else, 
till be had discovered another more agreeable to the Imperial palate. 
Hist. August, p. 111. 

” He never would eat sea-fish except at a great distance from 
the sea; he then would distribute vast quantities of the rflfcst sorts, 
brought at an immense expence, to the peasants of the inland coun¬ 
try. Hist. August, p. 109. 
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sacred asylum % were insufficient to satisfy the niAP. 
impotence of his passions. The master of the 
Roman world affected to copy the dress and 
manners of the female sex, preferred the distaff' 
to the sceptre, and dishonoured the principal dig¬ 
nities of the CTnpire by distributing them among 
his numerous lovers; one of whom was publicly 
invested with the title and authority of the empe¬ 
ror’s, or, as he more properly styled himself, of 
the empress’s husband^'' 

It may seem probable, the vices .and follies of 
Elagabalus have been adorned by fancy, and whidfals- 
blackencd by prejudice"". Yet confining our- 
selves to the public scenes displayed before the tyrams. 
Roman people, and attested by grave and con¬ 
temporary historians, their inexpressible infamy 
surpasses th.il of ;uiy other age or country. The 
licence ol an eastern monarch is secluded irom 
the eve of curiosity by the inaccessible walls of 
his sci-aglio. The sentiments of honour and 
gallantry have introduced a refinement ot plea¬ 
sure, a regard for decency, and a respect for 
the public opinion, into the modern courts of 

Dion, I. Ixxix. p 1358. Hcrodian, 1. v. p. IQ?. 

^ Hierocles enjoyed that honour • but he would have been su|> 
planted by one Zoticus, had he not contrived, by a potion, to ener¬ 
vate the powers of his ftval, who being found on trial nneqiul to his 
reputation, was driven with iitnominy from tlic palace. ])i(in, h 
Ixxix. ]). 1364. A dancer made praihct of the city, a 

charioteer pitcfect of the watch, a barber prefect of the [trovislons. 

These three ministers, with many inferior ofTicers, fvere all recom¬ 
mended cTionnilate memLrorum. Hist. August, p. 105. 

Even the credulous compiler of his life, in the Augustan History 
'P 111.), is inclined to suspect that his vices may ha\e been cx- 
ifpgerjit-d 
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CHAP. Europe; but the corrupt and opulent nobles of 
Rome gratified every vice that could be collected 
from the mighty conflux of nations and manners. 
Secure of impunity, careless of censure, they lived 
without restraint in the patient and humble society 
of their slaves and parasites. The"emperor, in his 
turn, viewing every rank of his subjects with the 
same contemptuous indifference, asserted without 
control bis sovereign privilege of lust and luxury. 
Discon- The most worthless of mankind are not afraid 
tents of condemn in others the same disorders which 

iii€ ariiiy, 

they allow in themselves; and can readily dis¬ 
cover some nice difference of age, character, or 
station, to justify the partial distinction. The 
licentious soldiers, who had raised to the throne 
the dissolute son of Caracalla, blushed at their 
ignominious choice, and turned with disgust from 
that monster, to contemplate with pleasure the 
opening virtues of his cousin Alexander the son 
of Mamaea. The crafty Maesa, sensible that her 
grandson Elagabaljis must inevitably destroy him¬ 
self by his own vices, had provided another and 
surer support of her family. Embracing a fa¬ 
vourable moment of fondness and devotion, she 
had persuaded the young emperor to adopt Alex- 
Alexander ander, and to invest him with the title of Cffisar, 
declared that his own divinc oecupatidns might be no 
^°bger interrupted by the care of the earth. In 
the second rank that amiable prince soon ac¬ 
quired the affections of the public, and exsited the 
tyrant’s jealousy, who resolved to terminate the 
dangerous competition, either by corrupting the 
manners, or by taking away the life, of his rival. 
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His arts proved unsuccessful; his vain designs CHAP, 
were constantly discovered by his own loquacious 
folly, and disappointed by those virtuous and 
faithful servants Avhom the prudence of Mainsa 
had placed about the person of her son. In a 
hasty sally of passion, Elagabalus resolved to exe¬ 
cute by force what he had been unable to com¬ 
pass by fraud, and by a despotic sentence de¬ 
graded his cousin from the rank and honours of 
Caesar. The message was received in the senate 
with silence, and in the camp with fury. The 
Praetorian guards swore to protect Alexander, 
and to revenge the dishoncrured majesty of the 
throne. The tears and promises ol the trembling 
Elagabalus, who only begged them to spare his 
life, and to leave him in the possession of his be¬ 
loved Hierocles, diverted their just indignation; 
and they contented themselves with empowering 
their pi'aefects to watch over the safety of Alexan¬ 
der, and the conduct of the emperor^'*. 

It was impossible that sncji a reconciliation Sudiiinn ot 
should last, or that even the mean soul of Elaga- 
halus could hold an empire on such humiliating 
terms of dependence. He soon attempted, by aA i), ees. 
dangerous experiment, to try the tempd^ of the 
soldiers.. The report of the death of Alexander, 
and the natural shspicion that he had been mur¬ 
dered, inflamed their passions into fury, and the 
tempest of the camp could only be appeased by 

•' Dion, I. Ixxix. p. 1305. Herodian, I. v. p. 105—201. Hisi. 

August, p. 105 . The last of the three historians seems to have fol¬ 
lowed the best authors in his account of the revoluti»ii. 
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CHAP, the presence and authority of the poj)ular youth 
Provoked at this new instance of their affectioi 
for his cousin, and their conteni])t for his person 
the em])eror ventured to punish some of tlx 
leaders of the mutiny. His unseasonable severit; 
proved instantly fatal to his minions, his mother 
and himself. Elagabalus was massacred by tlx 
indignant Praetorians, his mutilated corpse dragge( 
through the streets of the city, and thrown intc 
the Tyber. His memory was branded with eter¬ 
nal infamy hy the senate; the justice of whost 
decree has been ratified by posterity'"'. 

Accession III the room of Elagabalus, his cousin Alcxan- 
dcAsevc-'' raised to the throne by the Praetoriar 

rus. guards. His relation to the family of Severus. 
whose name he assumed, was the same as that ol 
his predecessor; his virtue and his danger had 
already endeared him to the Romans, and the 
eager liberality of the senate conferred ujxui him, 
in one day, the various titles and powers of the 


“ The .-era of the death of Elagabalus, and of the accession ol 
Alexander, has employed the learning and ingenuity of Pagi, Tillc- 
mont, Valsecchi, Vignoli, and Torre bishop of Adria. The question 
is most assuiedly intricate; but 1 still adhere to the authority ol 
Dion ; the'ruth of whose calculations is undeniable, and the purity 
of whose Vxt is justified by the agreement of Xiphilin, Zonaras, 
and Cedreiiis. Elagabalus reigned three years, nine months, and 
four days, from hi., victory over Macrinui, and was killed March 
ICf 2 " 2 . Bill what shall we reply to the medals, undoubtedly 
genuine, which reckon the fifth year of his tribunitian power: 
\Ve shall reply, with the learned Valsecchi, that the usurpation 
of Maerinus was annihilated, and tl^t the eon of Ca(^alla dated 
his reign from his father’s death. After resolving this great diffi¬ 
culty, the smaller knots of this question may be easily untied, or cut 
asunder. 
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Impwal dignity^. But as Alexander was a mo* CHAP. 
d«st and dutiful youtli, of only seventeen years of , ^ ^ 
age, the reins of government were in the hands of 
two women,’ of his mother Mamaea, and of Maesa, 
his grandmothei. After the death of the latter, 
who surviTed bat a short thne the elevation of 
Alexander, Mamaea remaiaed the sole regent of 
her son and of the empire. 

In every age and country, the wiser, or at least Powsr of 
the stronger, of the two sexes, has usurped the ' 
powers of the state, and confined t^e other to 
the cares and pleasures of domestic life.' In he¬ 
reditary monarchies, however, and especially in 
those of modern Europe, the gallant spirit of 
chivalry, and the law of succession, have accus¬ 
tomed us to allow a singular exception; and a 
woman is often acknowledged the absolute sove¬ 
reign of a great kingdom, in which she would be 
deemed incapable of exercising the smallest em¬ 
ployment, civil or military. But as the Roman 
emperors were still considered as the generals 
and magistrates of the republic, their wives and 
mothers, although distinguished by the name of 
Augusta, were never associated to theirimersonal 
honours; and a femt^e reign would have »peared 
an inexpiable prodigy in the eyes of thosi^primi- 
.tive Romans, who married without love, or loved 
without delicacy and respect®*. The haughty 


“ Hist. August'p. 114. By ibis unmoal precipitation, the senate 
meant to confound the hopes of pretenders, and prevent the fictions 
of the armies. • i 

** Metella^Numidicua, the censor, acknowledged to the Roman 
people, in a public oration, that had kind Nature allowed us to 
VOL. I. a 
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CHAP. Agrippina aspired, indeed, to share the honours 
, , of the empire, which she had conferred on her 
son; bat her mad ambition, detested by every 
citizen who felt for the dignity of'Rome, was 
disappointed by the artful firmness of Seneca and 
Burrhus The good sense, or the indifference, 
of succeeding princes, restrained them fiom of¬ 
fending the prejudices of their subjects; and it 
was reserved for the profligate Elagabalus, to 
discharge the acts of the senate, with the name of 
his mother Sosmias, who was placed by the 
side of the consuls, and subscribed, as a regular 
member, the decrees of the legislative assembly. 
Her more prudent sister. Mamma, declined the 
useless and odious prerogative, and a solemn law 
was enacted, excluding women for ever from the 
senate, and devoting to the infernal gods, the 
Lead of the wretch by whom this sanction should 
be violated^'. The substance, not the pageantry, 
of power was the object of Mainasa’s manly ambi¬ 
tion. Sbe maintained an absolute and lasting 
empire over the mind of her son, and in his affec¬ 
tion the mother could not brook a rival. Alexan¬ 


der, witb,jher consent, married the daughter of a 
Patrician; but his respect for his father-in-law, 
and 16 ?'e for the empress, were inconsistent 
with the tenderness or interesLof Mamsea. The , 
Patrician was executed on the ready accusation 


exist without the help of women, we should bedeliv,^fed from a very 
troublesome companiou ; and he could recommend matrimony, only 
at the sacrifice of private pleasure to public duty. Aulus Qel* 
liui, i. 6. 

“ Tacit. Annal. )dii. 5. " Hist. August, p. 102. 10?”. 
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of treason, and the wife of Alexander driven with chap. 
ignominy from the palace, and banished into , 

Africa ^ 

Notwithstanding this act of jealous cruelty, as Wise and 
well as some instances of avarice, with which 
Mamaea is charged; the general tenour of her‘nation, 
administration was equally for the beneht of her 
son and of the empire. With the approbation of 
the senate, she chose sixteen of the wisest and 
most virtuous senators, as a perpetual council of 
state, before whom every public business of mo¬ 
ment was debated and determined. The cele¬ 
brated Ulpian, equally distinguished by his know¬ 
ledge of, and his respect for, the laws of Rome, 
was at their head; and the prudent firmness of 
this aristocracy restored order and authority to 
the government. As soon as they had purged 
the city from foreign superstition and luxury, the 
remains of the capricious tyranny of Elagabalus, 
they applied themselves to remove his worthless 
creatures from every department of public admi¬ 
nistration, and to supply their places with men 
of virtue and ability. Learning, and the love of 
justice, became the only recommendattons for 
civil offices. Valour, and the love of di^ipline, 

® Dion, 1, Ixix. p. IS69. Herodian, 1. vi. p. 206 . ^..=1. Au- 
gwt. p. 131. Herodian represents the Patrician as innocent. The 
Augustan History, on the authority of Dexippus, condemns him, as 
guilty of a conspiracy against the life of Alexander. It is impossible 
to pronounce between them : but Dion is an irreproachable witness 
of the jealousy and cruelty of Mannea toward the young empreM, 
whose hard fate Alexander lamented, but durst not oppoie. 
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CHAP, the only (joalificatioos for military etnploy- 
ments®®. 

Education Btit the Boost important care of Mamaea and 
oustem^r hcf wige Counsellors, was to form the-cbaractet of 
»^r” the young emperor, on whose personal qualities 
the happiness or misery of the Roman world must 
ultimately depend. The fortunate soil assisted, 
and even prevented, the hand of cultivation. 
An excellent understanding soon convinced Alex¬ 
ander of the advantages of virtue, the pleasure of 
knowledge,, and the necessity of labour. A na¬ 
tural mildness and moderation of temper preserved 
him from the assaults of passion, and the allure¬ 
ments of vice. His nnalterable regard for his 
mother, and his esteem for the wise Ulpian, 
guarded his unexperienced youth from the poison 
of flattery. 

Journal of 'fhe simple journal of his ordinary occupations 
n^We. exhibits a pleasing picture of an accomplished 
emperor®®, and with some allowance for the dif¬ 
ference of manners, might well deserve the imi¬ 
tation of modern princes. Alexander rose early; 
the first moments of the day were consecrated to 
private /devotion, and his domestic chapel was 
filled yith the images of those heroes, who, by 
improving or reforming human life, had deserved 
the grateful reverence of posterity. Bht, as he, 

** Herodian, 1. vi. p, 803. Hist. August, p. 119. 'ITie latter in- 
sinualea, that when any law was to be passed, the council wp assist¬ 
ed by a number of able lawyers and experienced sgnators, whose 
opinions were separately given, and taken down in writing. 

* See his life in the Augustan History. The undistin^iishing 
compiler has (ruried these interesting anecdotes under a load of trivial 
and unmeaning circumstances. 
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deemed the Bervice of mankind the most accept- chap. 
able worship of the gods, the greatest part of his , 

morning honrs was employed in his council, 
where he discussed public affairs, and determined 
private causes, with a patience and discretion 
above his years,. The dryness of business was 
relieved by the charms of. literature; and a por¬ 
tion of time was always set apart for his favourite 
studies of poetry, history, and philosophy. The 
works of Virgil and Horace, the republics of 
Plato and Cicero, formed his taste, enlarged his 
understanding, and gave him the noblest ideas 
of man and government. The exercises of the 
body succeeded to those of the mind; and Alex¬ 
ander, who was tall, active, and robust, sur¬ 
passed most of his equals in the gymnastic arts. 
Refreshed by the use of the bath and a slight din¬ 
ner, he resumed, with new vigour, the business 
of the day; and, till the hour of supper, the 
principal meal of the Romans, he was attended 
by his secretaries, with whom he read and an¬ 
swered the multitude of letterS, memorials, and 
petitions, that must have been addressed to the 
master of the greatest part of the world. His 
table was served with the most frugal simplicity; 
and whenever he was at liberty to co^ult his 
own inclination, the company consisted “of a few 
select friends, men of learning and virtue, amongst 
whom Ulpian was constantly invited. Their 
conversation was familiar and instructive; and the 
pauses were occasionally enlivened by the recital 
of some pleasing composition, which supplied the 
place of the dancers, comedians, and even gla- 
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CHAP, diators, so frequently summoned to the tables of 
I the rich and luxurious Romans’". The dress of 
Alexander was plain and modest, his demeanor 
comrteous and aHableV'sat the proper hours his 
palace was open to all his subjects, but tbe voice 
of a crier was heard, as in the pieusinian mys¬ 
teries, pronouncing the same salutary admoni¬ 
tion ; “ Let none enter those holy walls, un- 
“ less be is conscious of a pure and innocent 
“ mind'\” 

General Such an Uniform tenour of life, which left not 
a moment for vice or folly, is a better proof of 
Koirian wisdom and justice of Alexander’s govern- 
A. D. ment, than all the trifling details preserved in 
£ 22 —235. compilation of Lampridius. Since the ac¬ 
cession of Commodus, the Roman world had ex¬ 
perienced, during a term of forty years, tbe 
successive and various vices of four tyrants. 
From tbe death of Elagabalns, it enjoyed an 
auspicious calm of thirteen years. Tbe pro¬ 
vinces, relieved from the oppressive taxes in¬ 
vented by Caracalla and his pretended son, flou¬ 
rished in peace and prosperity, under the admini¬ 
stration of magistrates, who were convinced by 
experience, that to deserve the love of the sub¬ 
jects, their best and only method of obtain¬ 
ing theVavour of their sovereign. While some 
gentle restraints were imposed on the innocent 
luxury of tbe Roman people, the price of provi¬ 
sions, and the interest of money, were reduced 
by the paternal care of Alexander, wEosc pni- 

See the 13th Satire of Juvenal. 

' ” Hist. August, p. 119. 
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dent liberality, without distressing the indus- CHAP, 
trious, supplied the wants and amusements ^ ^ 1 ^. 

of the populace. The dignity, the freedom, 
the authority of the senate was restored; and 
every virtuous senator might approach the per¬ 
son of the emperor, without a fear, and without a 

blush. , 

The name of Antoninus, ennobled by the Alcxamicr 

virtues of Pius and Marcus, had been communi- name ot 
cated by adoption to the dissolute Verus, and 
by descent to the cruel Commodus. It became 
the honourable appellation of the sons of Se- 
verus, was bestowed on young Diadumenianus, 
and at length prostituted to the infamy of the 
high priest of Ernesa. Alexander, though press¬ 
ed by the studied, and, perhaps, sincere importuni¬ 
ty of the senate, nobly refused the borrowed lustre 
of a name; whilst in his whole conduct he la¬ 
boured to restore the glories and felicity of the 
age of the genuine Antonines“. 

In the civil administration of Alexander, wis- at- 
dom was enforced by power,'and the people, reform the 
sensible of the public felicity, repaid their bene- 
factor with their love and gratitude. 11016 still 
remained a greater, a more necessary,•! hut a 
more difficult enterprise; the reformatio^of the 
military order, wl\ose interest and temper, con- 

” See in the Hist. August, p. Il6, 117, the whole contest 
tween Alexander and the senate, extracted from the journals of that 
assembly. It happened on the'Sixth of March, probably of the year 
223, when the Romans had enjoyed, almost a twelvemonth, the 
blessings of his reign. Before the appellation of Antoninus was of¬ 
fered him at a title of honour, the senate waited to tee whether Alex- 
ander would not assume it as a family name. 
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CHAP, firmed by long impnnity, rendered them impa- 
, tient of the restraints of discipline, and careless 
of the blessings of public tranquillity. In the 
execution of his design the emperor affected to 
display bis love, and to conceal his fear, of the 
army, 'fhe most rigid oeconomy in every other 
branch of the adminii^tration, supplied a fund of 
gold and silver for tbe ordinary pay and the ex- 
traoidinary rewards of the troops. In their 
marches he relaxed the severe obligations of car¬ 
rying seventeen days provision on their shoulders. 
Ample magazines were formed along the public 
roads, and as soon as they entered the enemy’s 
country, a numerous train of mules emd camels 
waited on their haughty laziness. As Alexander 
despaired of correcting the luxury of his soldiers, 
he attempted, at least, to direct it to objects of 
martial pomp and ornament, fine horses, splendid 
armour, and shields enriched with silver and 
gold. He shared whatever fatigues he was 
obliged to iriipose, visited, in person, the sick and 
wounded, preserved an exact register of their 
services and his own gratitude, and expressed, on 
every occasion, the warmest regard for a body of 
men, wMose welfare, as he affected to declare, 
was 8o*|losely connected with that of the state”. 
By theVmost gentle arts he laboured to inspire 
tfie fierce multitude with a sense of duty, and to 
restore at least a faint image of that discipline to 
which tbe Romans owed their empire over so 

’'It was a faToorite aaying of tba emperor’s, Se mililes magis ser- 
Tare, quam seipsucn; quod salus'publica in hie easet. Hist. August, 
p. 130. 
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many other nations, as warlike and more power- CHAP, 
fnl than themselves. But his prudence was vain, , ^ . 

his courage fatal, and the attempt towards a refor¬ 
mation served only to inflame the ills it was meant 
to cure. 

The Prsetorian guards were attached to theSedUions 
youth of Alexander. They loved him as a tender Pralotian 
pupil, whom they had saved from a tyrant’s 
fury, and placed on the Imperial throne. That dcr of 
amiable prince was sensible of the obligation; 
but as his gratitude was restrained within the 
limits of reason add justice, they soon were more 
dissatisfled with the virtues of Alexander, than 
they had ever been with the vices of Elagabalus. 

Their prefect, the wise Ulpian, was the friend 
of the laws and of the people; he was con¬ 
sidered as the enemy of the soldiers, and to his 
pernicions counsels every scheme of reformation 
was imputed. Some trifling accident blew up 
their discontent into a ftirions mutiny; and a 
civil war raged, daring three days, in Rome, 
whilst the life of that excellerft minister was de¬ 
fended by the grateful people. Terrified, at 
length, by the sight of some houses ^n flames, 
and by the threats of a general conflagrHion, the 
people yielded with a sigh, and left the mrtuous, 
but nnfoftOnate, .Ulpisn to his fate. > He was 
pursued into the Imperial palace, and massacred 
at the feet of his master, who vainly strove to 
cover him with the purple, and to obtain his 
pardon from the inexorable soldiers. Such was 
the deplorable weakness of government, that the 
emperor was unable to revenge his murdered 
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CHAP, friend and his insulted dignity, without stooping 
to the arts of patience and dissimulation. Epa- 
gathus, the principal leader of the mutiny, was 
removed from Rome, by the honourable employ¬ 
ment of praefect of Egypt; from that hi|J||tf^k 
he was gently degraded to the govdrament ot 
Crete; and when, i^.t length, his popularity 
among the guards was efiFaced by time and ab¬ 
sence, Alexander ventured to inflict the tardy, but 
deserved punishment of bis crimes Under 
the reign of a just and virtuous prince, the tyran¬ 
ny of the ariny threatened witlt instant death his 
most faithful ministers, who were suspected of an 
intention to correct their intolerable disorders. 

Danger of The historian Dion Cassius had commanded the 

Dion Cas- Pannonian legions with the spirit of ancient dis- 
cipline. Their brethren of Rome, embracing 
the common cause of military licence, demanded 
the head of the reformer. Alexander, however, 
instead of yielding to their seditious clamours, 
shewed a just sense of his ruerit and services, by 
appointing him his colleague in the consulship, 
and defraying from his own treasury the expence 
of that vain dignity: but as it was justly appre¬ 
hended, mat if the soldiers beheld him with the 
ensigns «qf his oflice, they wonld revenge the in¬ 
sult in hi% blood, the nominal ^rst magistrate of 
the state retired, by the emperor’s advice, from 

” Though the author of the life of Alexander (Hist. August, 
p. 132 .) mentions the sedition raised against Ulpian by The soldiers, 
he conceals the catastrophe, as it might discover a weakness in the 
administration of his hero. From this designed omission, we may 
judge of the weight and candour of that author. 
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the city, and spent the greatest part of his consul- CHAP, 
ship at his villas in Campania. ^ 

The lenity of the emperor confirmed the in-TumuIt$ 
science of the troops; the legions imitated the 
example of the guards, and defended their pre¬ 
rogative of licentiousness with the same furious 
obstinacy. The administration of Alexander was 
an unavailing struggle against the corruption of 
his age. In Illyricum, in Mauritania, in Ar¬ 
menia, in Mesopotamia, in Germany, fresh mu¬ 
tinies perpetually broke out; his officers were 
murdered, his authority was insulted, and his 
life at last sacrificed to the fierce discontents of 
the army’®. One particular "fact well deserves to Fi 
be recorded, as it illustrates the manners of the 
troops, and exhibits a singular instance of their- 
return to a sense of duty and obedience. Whilst 
the emperor lay at Antioch, in his Persian expe¬ 
dition, the particulars of which we shall here¬ 
after relate, the punishment of some soldiers, who 
had been discovered in the baths of women, ex¬ 
cited a sedition in the legion t6 which they be¬ 
longed. Alexander ascended his tribunal, and 
with a modest firmness represented to ijie armed 
multitude, the absolute necessity as well as his 
inflexible resolution of correcting the vicSs intro¬ 
duced by his impure predecessor, and of main¬ 
taining the discipline, which could not be relaxed 
without the ruin of the Roman name and em¬ 
pire. Their clamours interrupted his mild ex- 


For an account of Ulpian’s fate and his own danger, see Ihc 
mutilated conclusion of Dion's History, 1. licxx, p. 1371* 

• AnnoL Keimar* ad Dion Cassius, 1. Ixxx. p. It59. 
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CHAP, postulation. “ Reserve your shouts,” said the 
undaunted emperor, “ till you take the field 
“ against the Persians, the Germans, and the 
“ Nannatians. Be silent in the presence of your 
“ sovereign and benefactor, who bestows upoh 
“ you the corn, the clothing, and the money of 
“ the provinces. Be ^silent, or I shall no longer 
“ style you soldiers, but citizens'^, if those in- 
“ deed who disclaim the laws of Rome deserve 
“ to be ranked among the meanest of the peo- 
“ pie.” His menaces iufiamed the fury of the 
legion, and their brandished arms already threat¬ 
ened his person. “ Your courage,” resumed the 
intrepid Alexander, “ would be more nobly dis- 
“ played in the field of battle; wjc you may de- 
•“ stroy, you cannot intimidate; and the severe 
“ justice of the republic would punish your crime, 
“ and revenge my death.” The legion still per¬ 
sisted in clamorous sedition, when the emperor 
pronounced, with a loud voice, the decisive sen¬ 
tence, “ Citizens! lay down your arms, and de- 
“ part in peace to your respective habitations.” 
The tempest was instantly appeased; the soldiers, 
filled with, grief and shame, silently confessed the 
justice of their punishment and the power of dis¬ 
cipline/^ yielded up their arms and military en¬ 
signs, and retired in confusion, jnot to their camp, 
but to the several inns of the city, Alexander 
enjoyed, during thirty days, the edifying spec- 

^ Julius X)*5ar had appeased a sedition with the same word 
Qatritts ; which, thus opposed to Soldien, was used in a sense of 
contempt, and reduced the offenders to the less honourable condition 
of mere citizens* Tacit. Annal. i. 43. 
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tacle of tlteir repentance; nor did he restore them CHAP, 
to their former rank in the army, till he had 
punished with death those tribunes whose con¬ 
nivance had occasioned the mutiny. The grateful 
legion served the emperor, whilst living, and re¬ 
venged him whe.n dead'“. 

The resolutions of the jnultitude generally de-P':f“tsof 

1 1 • . . hi5 reign 

pend on a moment; ana the caprice ot passion and cha- 
might equally determine the seditious legion to 
lay down their arms at the emperor’s feet, or to 
plunge them into his breast. Perhaps, if the 
singular transaction had been investigated by the 
penetration of a philosopher, we should discover 
the secret causes which on'lhat occasion autho¬ 
rized the boldness of the prince, and commanded 
the obedience of the troops; and perhaps, if 
it had been related by a judicious historian, we 
should find this action, worthy of Csesar himself, 
reduced nearer to the level of probability and the 
common standard of the character* of Alexander 
Severus. The abilities of that amiable prince 
seem to have been inadequate* to the difficulties 
of his situation, the firmness of his conduct 
inferior to the purity of his intentions. His 
virtues, as well as the vices of Elagabalus, 
contracted a tincture of weakness and'effemi¬ 
nacy from the soft climate of Syria, of which 
he was a native; though he blushed at Ijis 
foreign origin, and listened with a vain com¬ 
placency to the flattering genealogists, who 
derived his race from the ancient stock of Ro- 


” Hist. August, p. 132. 
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CHAP, man nobility™ The pride and avarice of liis 
mother cast a shade on the glories of his reign; 
and by exacting from his riper years the same 
dntiful obedience which she had justly claimed 
from his unexperienced youth, Mamsea exposed 
to public ridicule both her son's character 
and her own®“. The fatigues of the Persian 
war irritated the military discontent; the un¬ 
successful event degraded the reputation of the 
emperor as a general, and even as a soldier. 
Every cans? prepared, and every circumstance 
hastened, a revolution, which distracted the 
Roman empire with a long series of intestine 
calamities. 

Digression The dissolute tyranny of Commodus, the civil 
finanlLs of Occasioned by his death, and the new maxims 
tiieem- of policy introduced by the house of Severus, 

Dire. * ", 

had all contributed to increase the dangerous 
power of the army, and to obliterate the faint 
image of laws and liberty that was still impressed 


” From the Metelli. Hist. August, p. llg. The choice was 
judicious. In one short period of twelve years, the Metelli could 
reckon seven consulships and 6ve triumphs. See Velleius Paterculus, 
ii. 11. and the Fasti. 

" The life of Alexander, in the Augustan History, is the mere 
idea of a 'perfect prince, an awkwird imitation of the Cyropadia. 
The account, of his reign, as given by Herodian, ii rational and 
moderate, consistent with the general history of the age; and, in 
some of the most invidious particulars, confirmed by the decisive 
fragments of Dion. Yet from a very paltry prejudice, the greater 
number of our modem writers abuse Herodian, and t^y the Au¬ 
gustan History, See Mess, de Tillemont and Wotton. From the 
opposite prejudice, the emperor Jolian (in Ctesarib. p. 315.) dwells 
with a visible satiafiwttion on the effeminate vreakness of the Syrian, 
and the ridiculous avarice of his mother. 
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on the minds of the Romans. This internal CHAP, 
change, which undermined the foundations of the, ^ . 

empire, we have endeavoured to explain with 
some degree of order and perspicuity. The per¬ 
sonal characters of the emperors, their victories, 
laws, follies, and fortnnes, can interest us no far¬ 
ther than as they are cormected with the general 
history of the Decline and Fall of the monarchy. 

Our constant attention to that great object will 
not suffer us to overlook a most important edict 
of Antoninus Caracalla, which corapinnicated to 
all the free inhabitants of the empire the 


name and privileges of Roman citjz^. His un¬ 
bounded liberality flowed not, however, from the 
sentiments of a generous mind ; it was the sordid 
result of avarice, and will naturally be illustraterl” 


by some observations on the finances of that state, 
from the victorious ages of the commonwealth to 


the reign of Alexander Severus. 

The siege of Veii in Tuscany, the first con- titablish- 
siderable enterprize of the Romans, was pro¬ 
tracted to the tenth year, much less by the 
strength of the place than by tbe unskilfulness 
of the besiegers. The unaccustomed* hardships 
of so many winter campaigns, at the distance of 
near twenty miles from home®^, requireTl more 
than common encouragements; and the senate 


“ According to the more accurate Dionysius, the city itself <vas 
only an hundred stadia, or twelve miles and a half from Rome, 
though some out-posts might be advanced farther on the side of 
Etruria. Nardini, in a professed treatise, has combated the popular 
opinion and tbe authority of two popes, and has rctnoved Veil 
from Civita Castellana, to a liulc spot called Isola, in the midway 
between Rome and the lake Bracciano. 
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CHAP, wisely prevented the claraours of the people, by 
the institution of a regular pay for the soldiers, 
which was levied by a general tribute, assessed 
according to an equitable proportion on the 
property of the citizens**. During more than 
two hundred years after the conquest of Veii, 
the victories of the republic added less to the 
wealth than to the power of Rome. The states 
of Italy paid their tribute in military service 
only, and the vast force both by sea and land, 
which was exerted in the Punic wars, was main¬ 
tained at the expence of the Romans them¬ 
selves. That high-spirited people (such is often 
the generous enthusiasm of freedom) cheerfnlly 
submitted to the most excessive but voluntary 
burdens, in the just conBdence that they should 
speedily-enjoy the rich harvest of their labonrs. 
Their expectations were not disappointed. In 
the course of a few years, the riches of Syra¬ 
cuse, of Carthage, of Macedonia, and of Asia, 
andaboli- ^^^e brought in trinmph to Rome. The trea- 
tioQ of the sures of Perseus' alone amounted to near two 

tribute on ,, 

Roman millions Sterling, and the Roman people, the 
citizens, sovereign of so many nations, was for ever de¬ 
livered from the weight of taxes®. The increas¬ 
ing revenue of the provinces was found suffi¬ 
cient to defray the ordinary esteblishioent of war 
and government, and the superfluons mass of 
gold and silver was deposited in the temple of 

See the 4tb and 5th books of Liry. In the Roman Census, 
property, power, and taxation, were commensurate with each other. 

“ Plin. Hist. Natur. 1. xxxiii. c. 3. Cicero de Offic. ii. Si. 
Plutarch, in P. ffimil. p. 275 . 
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Saturn, and reserved for any unforeseen emer- CHAr. 
gency of the state***. v ^ , 

History has never perhaps suffered a greater Tribmrs 

. . . • 1 I ^ofthcpri)- 

or more isreparable injury, than in the loss otyinccs 
the curious register bequeathed by Augustus to 
the senate, in which that experienced prince so 
accurately balanced the revenues and cxpences 
of the Roman empireDeprived of this clear 
and comprehensive estimate, we are reduced to 
collect a few imperfect hints frond such of the 
ancients as have accidentally turned^ aside from 
the splendid to the more useful parts of history. 

We are informed that, by the copgues ts of Pom- 
pey, the tributes of Asia were*fai8ecnrom fifty to of Asia, 
one hundred and thirty-five millions of drachms; 
or about four millions and a half sterling****.-^ 
Under the last and most indolent of the Ptole-' 
mies, the revenue of Egypt is said to haveofEgypi, 
amounted to twelve thousand five hundred ta¬ 
lents ; a sum equivalent to more than two mil¬ 
lions and a half of our money, but which was 
afterwards considerably. improved by the more 
exact oeconomy of the Romans, and the in¬ 
crease of the trade of Ethiopia and India”. 

Gaul was enriched by rapine, as Egypt was bynfOa ii, 
commerce, and tlie tributes of those twtt great 
provinces, Iwve bgen compared as neaiiy equal 

“ See a fine description of this accumulated wealth of ages, in 
Lucan’s Phars. 1. iii. v. 155, &c. 

Tacit, in Anna!. 1. 11. It se^ros to hare existed in the time 

of Appian. 

* Plutarch, in Pompeio, p. 64t. ” Strabo, 1. x?ii, p, 79S. 

•S 
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CHAP, to Other in value®. The ten thoysand Bki- 
VI- boic or Phoenician talents, about four millions 
sterling®®, which vanquished Carthage was con¬ 
demned to pay within the term of. 6fty years, 
were a slight acknowledgment of the superiority 
of Rome®®, and cannot bear the least proportion 
with the taxes afterwards raised both on the UumU 
and on the persons of the inhabitants, when the fer¬ 
tile coast of Africa was reduced into a province*L 
of SpaiD, Spain, by a very singular fetality, was the Peru 
and Mexico of. the old world. The discovwy of 
the rich western continent by the PhcEnidtms, 
and the oppression of the simple natives, who 
were compeiied to*^abour in their own mines 
for the beneht of strangers, form an exact type 
of the more recent history of Spanish America®®. 
The Phoenicians were acquainted only with the 
sea-coast of Spain; avarice, as well as ambition, 
carried the arms of Rome and Carthage into the 
heart of the country, and almost every part of 
the soil was found pregnant with copper, silver, 
and gold. Mention is made of a mine near Car- 
tbagena which yielded every day twenty-five 
tfaoasandrdrachms of silver, or about three hnn- 

" Velleius Patereoha, 1. ii. c. Sg. He seems to give the prefer¬ 
ence to dre revenue of Gaul. 

■ “ The Euboic, the PhoenicUn, and the Alexandrian talents were 
di^Je in weight to the Attic. See Hooper on ancient vt^ighh and' 
'ifie«aaret, p. iv. c. 5. ' It is very probable, that the same talent was 
carried fmtn Tyre to Carthage. . 

" Polyb. 1. XV.. 0.2. , : ** Appian in Pankaij^. 84. 

“ Diodorus Siculus, 1. v. Cadi* was built by the Phcenicians, 
a little more titan a thousand years before Christ. See Veil. Paterc. 
i. S. 
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«ired thonsand pounds a year^^ Twenty tliou- CHAP 
sand pound weight of gold was annually received 
from the provinces of Asturia, Gallicia, and Lusi¬ 
tania**. 


We want both leisure and materials to pursue of the \slc- 
this curious inquiry through‘the many potent 
steJtes that were ann\hWat^A \n the ^Roraan em¬ 
pire. Some notion, however, may be formed of 
tbe revenue of the provinces where considerable 
wealth had been deposUal by nature, or col¬ 
lected by man, if we observe the severe attention 
that was directed to the abodes of solitude and 
sterility. Augnstns once receive^ a petition from 
the inhabitants of Gyarus, liunibly‘"praying that 
they might be relieved from one-third of their 
excessive impositions. Their whole tax amonnted 
indeed to no more than one hundred and fifty 
drachms, or about five pounds: bnt Gyarns was 
a little island, or rather a rock, of the \(%€an 
sea, destitute of fresh water and every necessary 
of life, and inhabited only by a few wretched 
fishermen*’. 

From the faint glimmerings of such doubtful Amount 
° of the re- 

and scattered lights, we shoald be iBclmea to venue. 

believe, 1st, That (with every fair allowance for 

the difference of times and circumsiancss) the 


" StFttbo, 1. iii. p. 1^8. 

*< Plin. Hist. Natnr. I. xxxiii. c. 3. He mentions likewi«e,a 

silfer mine IQ Dalmatia, that yielded every day fifty pounds to tbe 
atate. * , 

“ Strabo, 1. x. p. 485. Tacit. Annal. iii. 69 . and Ir. 30, See 
inToumefort (Voyagea an Levant, Lettreviii.) a very lively pictore 
of the actual mittry of Gyarus. 
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CHAP, general income of the Roman provinces could 
seldom amount to less than fifteen or twenty 
millions of our money^; and, 2dly, That so 
ample a revenue must have been fully adequate 
to all the expences of the moderate government 
instituted by Augustus, whose court was the mo¬ 
dest family of a private senator, and whose mili¬ 
tary establishment was calculated for the defence 
of the frontiers, without any aspiring views of 
conquest, or any serious apprehension of a foreign 
invasion. 

t axes (in Notwithstanding the seeming probability of 

Roman ci-, . , , . , , ° r , , 

mens in- Dotu tnes? conelusions, the latter of them at least 
positively diso^'ed by the language and con¬ 
duct of Augustus. It is not easy to determine 
whether, on this occasion, he acted as the com¬ 
mon father of the Roman world, or as the op¬ 
pressor of liberty; whether he wished to relieve 
the provinces, or to impoverish the senate and 
the equestrian order. But no sooner had he 
assumed the reins of government, than he fre¬ 
quently intimated the insufficiency of the tributes, 
and the necessity of throwing an equitable pro¬ 
portion 6f the public burden upon Rome and 
Italy. In the prosecution of this unpopular de¬ 
sign, he advanced, however, by cautious and 
well-weighed steps. The introdnetion of customs, 
was followed by the establishment of an excise, 

“ Lipsiui de magnitudiae Rouuni (1- u- c. 3.) computes the 
leveuue at one hundred and fifty millioni of gold crowns; but his 
whole book, though leaned and ingenious, betrays a very heated 
imagination. 
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and the scheme of taxation was completed by an cHav. 
artful assessment on the real and ])ersonal pro- . 

petty of the Roman citizens, who had been ex¬ 
empted from any kind of contribution above, a 
century and a half. 

I. In a. great empire like that of Rome, a The 
natural balance of raonex must have gradually ' 
established itself. It has been already observed, 
that as the wealth of the provinces was attracted 
to the capital by the strong hand of conquest 
and power; so a considerable part of it was 
restored to the industrious provinces by the 
gentle influence of commerce and arts. In the 
reign of Augustus and hia sucdessbrs, duties 
were imposed on every kind of merchandise, 
which through a thousand channels flowed to 
the great centre of opulence and luxury; and 
in whatsoever manner the law was expressed, 
it was the Roman purchaser, and not thq pro¬ 
vincial merchant, who paid the tax^.^ The 
rate of the customs varied from the eighth to 
the fortieth part of the value of the commo¬ 
dity ; and we have a right to suppose that the 
variation was directed by the unalterable maxims 
of policy; that a higher duty was fixed on the 
articles of luxury than on those of necessity, 
and that the productions raised or nianufac- 
tured by the labour of the subjects of the 
empire, were treated with .more indulgence 
than was shewn to the pernicious, or at 
leas^ the unpopular commerce of Arabia and 


” Tadt, Aonal. xiii. 31. 
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CHAP. India^. There is still extant a long but im- 
, perfect catalogue of eastern conaraodities, which 
about the time of Alexander Severus were sub¬ 
ject to the payment of duties; cinnamon, myrrb,^ 
pepper, ginger, and the whole tribe of aroihatics, 
a great variety of precious stones, among’ whiidi 
the diamond was the most remarkable for its 
price, and the emerald for its beauty*; Parthian 
and Babylonian leather, cottons, silks, both raw 
and manufactured, ebony, ivory, and eonachs^. 
We may oberve that the nse and value (rf ftiose 
effeminate slaves gradually rose with the diJdhne 
of the empire. ,, 

he«. II. The excis^introduced by Augustus after 
the civil wars, was extremely moderate, bat it 
was general. It seldom exceeded one per cent:; 
but it comprehended whatever was sold in the 
markets or by public auction, from the most con¬ 
siderable purchases of lands and houses, to those 
minute objects which can only derive a value 
from their infinite mnltitude, and daily consump¬ 
tion. Such a tafx, as it affects the body of the 
.people, has ever been the occasion of clamour 
and discontetit. An emperor well acquainted 


” See Pliny (Hi»t. Nalor. I. c. 23. I. xiL c. 18.). His ob¬ 
servation, i^tat the Indian commodities were sold al Rome at a 
hundred times their original price, may give m some notion of the 
■produce of the customs, since that original price amounted to more 
than eight hondfed thousand pounds. 

* The arreients were unacquainted with the art^ cutting 
diamonds. 

'• M. Boochaud, in his treatise de I’lmpot chez les RoL^sins, 
has transcribed this catalogue, from the Digest, and attempts to iilus- 
trate it by a s-cTy prolix commentary. * 
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with the .wants and resources of the state, was chap 
obliged to declare by a public edict, that the. ^ I. , .. 
support of the army depended in a great measure 
on the prodnce of the excise’"’. 

m. When Angnstns resolved to establish a Tax on 
permanent military force for the defence of his mherit-'' 
goveimment against foreign and domestic ene-*""* 
mies, he instituted a peculiar treasury for the pay 
of the soldiers, the rewards of the veterans, and 
the extraordinary expences of war. Tlie an>ple 
revenue of the excise, though pseculiarly appro¬ 
priated to those uses, was found inadequate. 

To supply the dehciency, the entpevor suggested 
a new tax of five per cent, on all' legacies and 
inheritances. But the nobles of Rome were 
more tenacious of property than of freedom. 

Their indignant murmurs were received by Au¬ 
gustus with his usual temper. He candidly re¬ 
ferred the whole business to the senate, and ex¬ 
horted them to provide for the public ietvice by 
some other expedient of a less odious nature. 

They were divided and perplexed. He insinu¬ 
ated to them, that their obstinacy would oblige 
him to propose a general land-tax and ♦capitation. 

They acquiesced in silence”®. The new impo¬ 
sition on legacies and inheritances was however 
mitigated by sotqe restrictions. It did, not take 
place unless the object was of a certain value. 


Tacit. Anna!. L 78. Two yean afterwards, the reductioa 
of t^ poor kingdom of Cappadocia gave Tiberius a pretence fw 
dimnisbing the excise to one half, bet the. relief was of rer; rilort 
dtgation. 

C * Dion Caaios, 1. Iv. p. 79*. L Ivl. p. eS5. 
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CHAP, most probably of fifty or an hundred • pieces of 
' gold^'"; nor could it be exacted from the nearest 
of kin on the father’s side^'^. When the rishts of 

O 

nature and poverty were thus secured, it seemed 
reasonable, that a stranger, or a distant relation, 
who acquired an unexpected accession' of fortuae, 
should cheerfully resign a twentieth part of it, for 
the benefit of the state 

SuileH to Such a tax, plentiful as it must prove in every 
.Wi mill- community, was most happily suited to, 

ncfi, the situation of the Romans, who could frame 
their arbitrary wills, according to the dictates of 
reason or caprice, without any restraint from the 
modern fetters oT entails and settlements. From 
various causes the partiality of paternal affection 
often lost its influence over tlie stern patriots of 
the commonwealth, and the dissolute nobles of 
the empire; and if the father bequeathed to his 
son th^ fourth part of his estate, he removed all 
ground of legal complaint'"®. Bat a rich child¬ 
less old man was a domestic tyrant, and his power 
increased with his years and infirmities. A ser¬ 
vile crowd, in which he frequently reckoned 
praetors and consuls, courted his, smiles, paur'- 
pered his avarice, applauded his follies, served 
his passions, and waited with impatience for his 

™ The Slim is only fixed by coigectoie. 

4 As the Roman taw subsisted for maoy ages, the CognaXit or 
telatioos on the raother’s^ide, ryert not call^ to the succession. This 
harsh institution was gradually undermined by humanity, ^d finally 
abolished by Justinian. 

Plin. Panegyric. c. 37. 

See Hetneecntf m the Antiquit. Juris Romani, 1. ii. 
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death. The arts of attendance and flattery were chap. 
formed into a most lucrative science; those who, ^ . 

profes^d it acquired a peculiar appellation; and 
fljc whole city, according to the lively dcscrip- 
tions of satire, was divided between two parties, 
the /hunters and their game’"'. Yet, while so 
many unjust and extravagant wills were every 
day dictated by cunning, and subscribed by folly, 
a few were the result of rational esteem and vir¬ 
tuous gratitude. Cicero, who bad so often de¬ 
fended the lives and fortunes of. his fellow-citi- 
rens, was rewarded with legacies to the amount 
of an hundred and seventy thousand pounds’”; 
nor do the friends of the younger Pliny seem to 
have been less generous to that amiable orator’®. 
Whatever was the motive of the testator, the 
treasury claimed, without distinction, the twen¬ 
tieth part of his estate; and in the course of two 
or three generations, the whole property of the 
subject must have gradually passed through the 
coffers of the state. 

In the first and golden yedrs of the reign of Reguia- 
Nero, that prince, from a desire of popularity, 

2md perhaps from a blind impulse of benevolence, 
conceived a wish of abolishing the oppression of 
the customs and excise. The wisest senators ap¬ 
plauded his magnanimity; but they diverted him 


Horat. I. ii. Sat. v. Petron. c. 116, See. Plin. I. iT. Episu 90. 
“• Cicero in Philip, ii. c. iC. 

IP See his epistles. Every wch will give him an occasion Of 
<iisD»ying his reverence to the deacl, and his justice to the living. 
Hereconciled both, in bis behaviour to a son who had been diiin- 
hWited by bis mother (v. 1.). 
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CHAP, from the executioa of a design, which woald 
/ have dissolved the streflgth and resonrces of the 
repnblic‘“. Had it indeed been possib 
realize this dream of fancy, snch princes as 
jan and the Antonines, would surely have em* 
braced with ardour the glorious opportunity pf 
conferring so signal an obligation ou mankind. 
Satisfied, however, with alleviating the pnblic 
burden, they attempted not to remove it. Ute 
mildness and precision^ of their laws ascertained 
the rule and measure of taxation, and protected 
the subject of every rank against arbitrary inter¬ 
pretations, antiquated claims, and the insolent 
vexation of the farmers of the revenue”'. For 
it is somewhat singular, that, in every age, the 
best and wisest of the Roman governors per¬ 
severed in this pernicious method of collecting 
the principal branches at least of the excise and 
customs'”. 

Edict of Tbe'^entiments, and, indeed, the situation of 
Caracalia. .pgj.y different from those of the 

Antonines. Inattentive, or rather averse to the 
welfare of his people, he found himself under the. 
necessity of gratifying the insatiate avarice, which 
be bad excited in the army. Of the several im¬ 
positions introduced by 'Augustus, the twentieth 
on inheritances and legl^es W(is the most fruit¬ 
ful, as vi^ell as the most compreheusivc. As its 

lacit. Annai. xui. SO. Esprit des Loii, I. xii. c.JP. 

Set Pliny’s Panegyric, the Auguatan History, and Burmap. de 
Vectigal. paasim. J 

'The tributes (properly so called) were not fiirmed; siiic^'<^ 
good print^s Cftcn rebaitted many millkma of arrears. 
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influence was not conBned to Rome or Italy^ the 
produce continually increased with the gradual j 

of the Roman City. The new citi- 
xdhe; though charged, on equal terms with 
the payment of new taxes, which had hot affected 
them as subjects, derived an ample compensa¬ 
tion from the rank they obtained, the privileges 
they acquired, and the fair prospect of honours 
sad fortune that was thrown open to their ambi¬ 
tion. But the favour which implied a 
tion was lost in the prodigality of Caracalla, and city mven 
the reluctant provincials were compelled top^'M*]' 
assume the vain title, and the real obligations, »ts, for the 

. I '• rPurposeot 

of Roman citizens. Nor was the rapacious son ot taxation. 
Severus contented with such a measure of taxa¬ 
tion, as had appeared sufficient to his moderate 
predecessors. Instead of a twentieth, he exacted 
a tenth of all legacies and inheritances; and dur¬ 
ing his reign (for the ancient proportion was 
restored after his death) he crushed alike every 
part of the empire under the weight of his iron 

114 

sceptre . 

When all the provincials became liable to the 
peculiar impositions of Roman cithcens, they non of the 
seemed to acquire a legal exemption from the‘"‘’“‘^' 
tributes which they had; paid in their, former 
condition of subjects. Such were not tlje maxims 
of government adopted by'Caracalla anji his pre¬ 
tended son. The old a^^ the new taxes 

. f m Xhe «ituatioii of the new eidzeni u minutely described by 
Puiy (Panegyric, c. 37,88, 39.). Trajan published a law Tery much 
ti/tbeir favour. 
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CJIAP. were, at the same time, levied in the, provinces. 
, ^ , It was reserved for thie virtue of Alexander to 

relieve them in a great measnre from this'intoler- 
able grievance, by reducing the tributes to a diir- 
tieth part of the sum exacted at the time of his aq- 
cession^^. It is impossible to conjecture the mo¬ 
tive that engaged hini to spare so trifling a rem¬ 
nant of the public evil; bnt the noxious weed, 
which had not been totally eradicated, again 
sprang up with the most luxuriant growth, and in 
the succeeding, age darkened the Roman world 
with its deadly shade. In the course of this his¬ 
tory, we shall be too often summoned to exp liun 
the land-tax, the capitation, and the heavy contri¬ 
butions of corn, wine, oil, and meat, which were 
exacted from the provinces for the use of the 
court, the army, and the capital. 

Conse- As long as Rome and Italy were respected as 
centre of government, a national spirit was 
sal free- preserved by the ancient, and insensibly imbibed 
Rome. adopted, citizens. The principal commands 

of the army were-filled by men who had received 
a liberal education, were well instructed in the ad¬ 
vantages «f laws and letters, and who had risen, 
by equal steps, through the regular succession of 
civil and‘military honours”®. To their influence 
and example -we may partly ascribe the modest 


He who paid t^fl the usual tribute, was charged with no 
more than the third part ofanaureui, and proportional pi^ of gold 
were coined Alexander’s order. Hire August p. 127. with the 
commentary of Salmasius. | 

See the lives of Agricola, Vespasian, Trajan, Sevenis, andqtU 
three cooipetilor^i and indeed of all the eminent men of those tio)^. 
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obedience* of the legions dnring the two first Cien- 
tnries of the Imperial history. 

, ButVwhen the last enclosnre of the Roman 
constitution was trampled down by Caracalla, the 
separation of professions gradually succeeded to 
the distinction of ranks. Tlie more polished citi¬ 
zens of the internal proviiwes were alone qualified 
to act as lawyers and magistrates. The rougher 
trade oi arms was abandoned to the peasants and 
barbarians of the frontiers, w'ho knew no country 
but their camp, no science but that of war, no civil 
laws, and scarcely those of military discipline. 
With bloody bands, savage manners, and desperate 
resolutions, they sometimes guarded, but much 
oftener subverted, the throne of the emperors. 
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CHAP. VII. 

The Elevation and Tyramty of Maximin. — Rebel¬ 
lion in Africa and Italy, under the Authority of 
the Saiate.—Civil TVars and Seditions,—Violent 
Deaths of Maximin and his Son, of Maximus and 
Balbinus, and of the three Gordians.—Usurpation 
and secular Games of Philip. 

CHAP. Of the various forms of government, which have 
prevailed in the world, an hereditary monarchy 
The appa- seems to present the fairest scope for ridicule. 
cuTc Is it possible to relate, without an indignant 
smile, that, on the father’s decease, the property 
of a nation, like that of a drove of oxen, descends 
to his infant son, as yet unknown to mankind and 
to himself; and that the bravest warriors and 
the wisest statesmen, relinquishing their natural 
right to empire, approach the royal cradle with 
bended knees and* protestations of inviolable fide¬ 
lity ? Satire and declamation may paint these 
obvious tidies in the most dazzling colours, but 
our more serious thoughts will respect a useful 
prejudice, that establbhes a rule of succession, in¬ 
dependent of “the passions of mankind; and we 
shall ch[“erfully acquiesce in any expedient 
which depyives-r^giei'iBhltitude of the dangerous, 
and indeed the ideal, power of giving themselves 
a master. , 

and solid In t^e cool sfeade of riSreraent, we may easjly 
*‘*'*'''^* devise imaginary forms of government, in whiph 
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the sceptre shall be constantly bestowed on the CHAP. 
mosU worthy, by the free and incon upt suffrage , 

of the'Vhole Community. Experience overturns of heredi- 
theae airyTabrics, and teaches ns, tha.t in a large ceZion?" 
society, the election of a nronarch can never de¬ 
volve to the wisest, or to the most numerous, part 
of the people. The amly is the only order of 
men sufficiently united to concur in the same sen¬ 
timents, and powerful enough to impose them 
on the rest of their fellow-citiz|ns : but the tem¬ 
per of soldiers, habituated at bnco to violence 
and to slavery, renders them very unht guar¬ 
dians of a legal, or even a civil constitution. 

Justice, humanity or political wisdom, are qua¬ 
lities they are too little acquainted with in them¬ 
selves, to appreciate them in others. Valour 
will acquire their esteem, and liberality will 
purchase their suffrage; but the first of these 
merits is often lodged in the most savage breasts; 
the latter can only exert itself at the expencc of the 
public; and both may be turned against the pos¬ 
sessor of the throne, by the ambition of a daring 
rival. 

The superior prerogative of birth, when it has Want of it 
obtained the sanetion of time and popular opi- 
nion, is the plainest and least^ invidious’ of all 

1* • • * 11 rm *1 111 of 

distinctions among mankind. The acknowledged the great- 
right extinguishes the hojjgg of^factioiy and the 
conscious security disarms the oruPft^ofthe mo¬ 
narch. To the firm establishment of this idea, 
we owe the peaceful succession, and mild admi¬ 
nistration, of European monarchies. To the 
defect of it, we must attribute the frequent civil 
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CHAl'. wars, through which an Asiatic Despot is obliged 
to cut his way to the throne of his fathers. Yet, 
even in the East, the sphere of contention is 
ustially liniited to tlie princes of the reigning 
house, and as soon as the more fortunate compe¬ 
titor has removed his brethren, by the sword and 
the bow-string, he no'longer entertains any jea¬ 
lousy of his meaner subjects. But the Roman 
empire, after the authority of the senate had sunk 
into contempt, j^as a vast scene of confusion. 
The royal, and even noble, families of the pro¬ 
vinces, had long since been led in triumph before 
the car of the haughty republicans. The ancient 
families of Rome bad successively fallen beneath 
the tyranny of the Caesars; and whilst those 
princes were shackled by the forms of a common¬ 
wealth, and disappointed by the repeated failure 
of their posterity*, it was impossible that any 
idea of hereditary succession should have taken 
root in the minds of their sulgects. The right to 
the throne, which none could claim from birth, 
every one assumed from merit. The daring 
hopes of ambition were set loose from the salutary 
restraints of law and prejudice ; and the meanest 
of mankind might, without foUy, entertain a 
hope df being raised by valour and fortune to a 
rank in *^he ahny, in which a single crime would 
enable hfo to wrest the sceptre of the world from 
his feebleSiai-tinpSjpular master. After the mur- 

‘ There h^d been no example of three tocceasive generationa oa 
the throne; onlylhreeinataaots of sous whosucceeded their father*. 
The marru^ of the Coars (notwithstanding the permission, and 
the fcofu^t pradike of diwacce) were genetally unfruitful. 
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der of Alexander Severiis, and tlie elevation of CHAP. 
Maxjmin, no emperor conld think himself safe 
DpOB t'lSe throne, and every barbarian peasant of 
tbe fironti^ might aspire to that august, but dan¬ 
gerous station. 

About thirty-two years before that event, the Riuh and 

o X • r .. fbrtuiicsof 

emperor oevems, returning iron) an eastern tix- Maximiii 
pedkion, hiked in Thrace, to celebrate, with. 
military games, the birth-day of his younger son, 

Geta. The country flocked in crowds to behold 
their sovereign, and a young barbarian ^f gigantic 
stature earnestly solicited, in his rude dialect, 
that he might be allowed to contend fer the prize 
of wrestling. As the pride of discipline would 
have been disgraced in the overthrow of a Roman 
soldier by a Thracian peasant, he was matched 
with the stoutest followers of the camp, sixteen 
of whom he successively laid on the ground. 

His victory was rewarded by some trifling gifts, 
and a |l#fpiission to enlist in the troops. The 
next day, the happy barbarian was distinguished 
above a crowd of recruits, dancing and exulting 
after the fashion of his country. As^^soon as he 
perceived that he had attracted the emperor’s 
notice, he instantly ran up to his horse, and fol¬ 
lowed him on foot, without the least appearance 
j>f fatigue, in a long and rapid career, i “ Thra- 
“ cian,” said Severos wiihia.astQni8hmelt, “ art 
“ thou disposed to wrestle afteFth'^'Wd??” Most 
willingly, Sir, replied the unwearied youth; 
and, almost in a breath, overthrew seven of the 
strongest soldiers in the army. A gold collar was 
tbfi prize of his matchless vigour aftd activity. 
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CHAP. 

VII. 


His mili¬ 
tary «er- 
vice and 
honours. 


and he was immediately appointed to serve in the 
horse-gnards who always attended on the pf-rson 
oF the sovereign’. 

Maximip, for that was bis name, though "bom 
on the territories of the empire, descended from 
a mixed race of barbarians. His father was a 


Goth, and his mother df the nation of the Alani. 
He displayed, on every occasion, a valour equal 
to his strength; and his native fierceness was 
soon tempered or disguised by the knowledge 
of the world. Under the reign of Sevems and 
his son, he obtained the rank of centurion, with 
the favour and esteem of both those princes, 
the former of whom was an excellent judge 
of merit. Gratitude forbade Maximin to serve 


under the assassin of Caracalla. Honour taught 
him to decline the effeminate insnlts of Elaga- 
balus. On the accession of Alexander he re¬ 


turned to court, and was placed by that prince 
in a station useful to the service, and honour¬ 
able to himself. The fourth legion, to which he 
was appointed tribune, soon became, under his 
care, the best disciplined of the whole army. 
With the general applause of tbe soldiers, who 
bestowed on their favourite hero the names 
of Ajax and Hercules, he was successively pro¬ 
moted to the first military* command ’; and. 


* HiiU 

’ Hist. August, p. 140. Herodian, 1. vi. p. S23. Aurelius Victor. 
By comparing these authors, it should seem that Msthnin had the 
particular command of the Triballian horse, with the general com¬ 
mission of disciplining the recruits of the whole army. His biogra¬ 
pher ought to have marked, with more care, hit exploits, aad tlic 
euccetsivt steps of his military promotions. 
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had not. he still retained too much of his CHAP, 
savage origin, the empei'or might |>erhaps have 
given htj own sister in marriage to the son of 
MaximinS 

Instead of securing his fidelity, these favours Conspi- 
served only to inflame the ambition of the Tina-luYTilnin. 
cian peasant, who deemed his fortune inadequate 
to bis merit, as long as he was constrained 
to acknowledge a superior. Though' a stran¬ 
ger to real wisdom, he was not devoid of a 
selfish cunning, which shewed him ^at the em¬ 
peror had lost the affection of the army, and 
taught him to improve their discontent to his 
own advantage. It is easy for faction and ca¬ 
lumny to shed their poison on the administration 
of the best of princes, and to accuse even their 
virtues, by artfully confounding them with those 
vices to which they bear the nearest affinity. 

The troops listened with pleasure to the emis¬ 
saries of Maximln. They blushed at their own 
ignominious patience, which, during thirteen 
years, had supported veiatious discipline 
imposed by an effeminate Syrian, the timid slave 
of his mother and of the senate- It was time, 
they cried, to cast away that useless phantom of 
the civil power, and to elect for their' prince 
.and general a real soldier, edpcalted in camps, 
exercised in war, who wpnld Msert tile glory, 
and distribnte among his cdmpahicr,y''the trea¬ 
sures of the empire. A great army was at that 

‘ Ste the letter of Alexander Severtis, Hirt. August. 

P- 149. 
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CHAP, tune assembled on the banks of the Rhine, under 
1 ^. the command of the emperor himselS, ,who, 

almost immediately after his return feOm the 
Persian war, had been obliged to maith against 
the barbarians of Germany. The important care 
of training and reviewing the new levies was en¬ 
trusted to Maximin. ‘One day, as he entered 
the field of exercise, the troops, either from a 
sudden impulse, or a formed conspiracy, saluted 
him emperor, silenced by their loud acclamations 
his obstii^te refusal, and hastened to consum- 
A.D. 235 . mate their rebellion by tbe murder of Alexander 

19-severus. ■ 

Murder of The circumstanccs of his death are variously 
Scvcrus. related. The writers, who suppose that he died 
in ignorance of the ingratitude and ambition of 
Maxirain, affirm, that, after taking a frugal re¬ 
past in the sight of the army, he retired to sleep, 
and that, about the seventh hour of the day, a 
part of his own guards broke into the Imperial 
tent, and, with many wounds, assassinated their 
virtuous and unsuspecting prince^. If we credit 
another, apd indeed a more probable account, 
Maximin was invested with the purple by a nu¬ 
merous detachment, at the distance of several 
miles from the head-quarters; and he trusted for 
success ijjither to the secret wishes than to the. 

• Hi»t. AuguSTp. 135. I have softened soineof the most im¬ 
probable circmnstances of this wretched biographer. From this ill- 
worded narration, it should seem that the prince's buffoon having 
accidentally entered the lent, and awakened the slumbering mo¬ 
narch, the fear of puniahment urged him to persuade the disaffected 
soldiers tq comiAit the nturder. 
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public declarations of the great army. Alex- CHap, 
ander had sufficient time to awaken a faint sense 
of loyalty among his troops; but their reluctant 
profession^ of fidelity quickly vanished on the 
appearance of Maximin, who declared himself 
the friend' and advocate of the military order, 
and was unanimously acknowledged emperor of 
the Romans by the applauding legions. The 
son of Mamtea, betrayed and deserted, withdrew 
into'his tent, desirous at least to conceal his ap¬ 
proaching fate from the insults 6f the ^altitude. 

He was soon followed by a tribune and some 
centurions, the ministers of death; but instead 
of receiving with manly resolution the inevitable 
stroke, his unavailing cries and entreaties dis¬ 
graced the last moments of his life, and converted 
into contempt some portion of tiie just pity which 
his innocence and misfortunes must inspire. His 
mother Mamaea, whose pride and avarice he 
loudly accused as the cause of his ruin, perished 
with her son. The most faithful of his friends 
were sacrificed to the first fury of the soldiers. 

Others were reserved, for the moa^ deliberate 
cruelty of the usurper: and those who experienced 
the mildest treatment, were stripped of their em¬ 
ployments, and ignominiously driven from the 
court and army®. 

The former tyrants, C'aljgula and Com- ijyranny 
modus and Caracalla, were all di^fliute and un- 
experienced youths^, educated in the purple, and 


‘ Herodian, 1. vi. p. 223—227. 

’ Caligula, the eldest of the four, WM only yean of 

age when^he ascended the throne; Caracalla was twenty-three. 
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CHAP, corrupted by the pride of empire, the luxury of 
Rome, and the perfidious voice of flattery. ' The 
cruelty ofMaximiuwas derived from a''different 
soiirce, the f^ar of contempt. Though he depended 
on the attachment of the soldiers, who loved him 
for virtues like their own, he was conscious that 
his mean and harharian'origin, his savage appear¬ 
ance, and his total ignorance of the arts and insti¬ 
tutions of civil life”, formed a very unfavourable 
contrast with the amiable manners of the unhappy 
Alexander. He remembered, that, in his humbler 
fortune, he had often waited before the door of the 
haughty nobles of Rome, and bad been denied ad¬ 
mittance by the insolence of their slaves. He 
recollected too the friendship of a few who had 
relieved his poverty, and assisted his rising hopes. 
But those who had spurned, and those who had 
protected the Thracian, were guilty of the same 
crime, the knowledge of his original obscurity. 
For this crime many were put to death ; and by 
the execution of several of his benefactors, Maxi- 
roin published, in characters of blood, the indelible 
history of kis baseness and ingratitude®. , 

The dark and sanguinary soul of the tyrant, 
was open to every suspicion agaiqst those among 
his subjects who were the most distinguished by 
their birtfj or merit. Whenever he was alarmed' 
vi^ith thf ^ounj of tseason, his cruelty was un- 

* It appean that he was totally ignorant of the Gr^ language; 
which, from its universal use in conversation and letters, was an e.s- 
sential part of every liberal education. ' 

’ Hist, August, p, 14I. , Herodiin, 1. vii. p. 237. The latter of 
thwe hiatoriaos haabeen iBo»t oqjtjslly ceoeuted for sparing the vices 
j of Maxiinin. 
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bounded and unrelenting. A conspiracy against 
his life was either discovered or imagined, and 
MagnuSy, a consular senator, was named as the 
principal author of it. Without a witness, with¬ 
out a trial, and without an opportunity of de¬ 
fence, Magnus, with four thousand of his sup¬ 
posed accomplices, were put to death. Italy and 
the whole empire were infested with innumer¬ 
able spies and informers. On the slightest ac¬ 
cusation, the first of the Roman nobles, who 
had governed provinces, commanded armies, 
and been adorned with the consular aVid trium¬ 
phal ornaments, were chained on .the public 
carriages, and hurried away to the emperor’s 
presence. Confiscation, exile, or simple death, 
were esteemed uncommon instances of his lenity. 
Some qf the unfortunate sufferers he ordered to 
he sewed up in the hides of slaughtered animals, 
others to be exposed to wild beasts, others again 
to be beaten to death with clubs. During the 
three years of his reign, he disdained to visit 
cither Rome or Italy. His cifmp, occasionally, 
removed from the banks of the Rlj^ne to those 
of the Danube, was the seat of his stem des¬ 
potism, which trampled on every principle of 
law and justice, and was supported by thk avow¬ 
ed power of tha swordNo 'man,of noble 


The wife of Maximin, by ioainuating it-ise dbUDsels with fe¬ 
male ^otleness, sometimes brought back the tyrant to the way of 
truth and humanity. See Ammiaims Marccllinus, I. xiv. c. 1. where 
he alludes to the fact which he had more fully related under the 
reign of the Gordtans. Wc may collect from the medals, that 
PaulUaa was the name of this benevolent emprats; and from the 
titld of DioUt that she died before Maxtmin* (Valcttm ad loc. cit^ 
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CHAP, birtb, elegant accomplishments, or knowledge of 
civil business, was suffered near his person^ and 
the court of a Roman emperor revived the idea of 
those ancient chiefs of slaves and 'gladiators, 
whose savage power had left a deep impression 
of terror and detestation”. 

Oppres- As long as the cruelty of Maximin was con- 
provincet' the illustrious senators, or even to the 

bold adventurers, who in the court of army ex¬ 
pose themselves to the,, caprice of fortune, the 
body of th^ people viewed their sufferings with 
indifference, or perhaps with pleasure. But the 
tyrant’s avarice, stimulated by the insatiate de-, 
sires of the soldiers, at length attacked the pub¬ 
lic property. Every city of the empire was pos¬ 
sessed of an independent revenue, destined to 
purchase corn for the multitude, and to supply 
the expences of the games and entertainments. 
By a single act of authority, the whole mass 
of Health was at once confiscated for the use 
of the Imperial treasury. The temples were 
stripped of their' most valuable offerings of gold 
and silver,^and the statues of gods, heroes, and 
emperors, were melted down and coined into 
money. These impious orders could not be 
executed without tumults and massacres, as in 
many places the people chose^ rather to die in. 
the defeiwe of their altars, than to behold in the 
midst of ^ac^'their citiea exposed to the rapine 
and cruelty of war. The soldiers thttnselves, 
among whom this sacrilegious plunder was dis- 

" He wat compared to Spartacui aad Athenio, Hist. August, 
p. HI. 
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tribnted, .received it with a blush; and, hardened CHAP, 
as they were in acts of violence, they dreaded the 
just repi^aches of their friends and relations. 
Throughoiit the Roman world a general cry of 
indignation was heard, imploring vengeance on 
the comnmn enemy of human kind; and at 
length, by an act of private oppression, a peace¬ 
ful and unarmed province was driven into re¬ 
bellion against him'^ 

The procurator of Africa was a servant M'orthy Kevoli in 
of such a master, who considered the fines and __ 

^ ^ A. L>. iJJ/. 

confiscations of the- rich as one of the ihost fruiN April, 
ful branches of the Imperial revenue. An ini¬ 
quitous sentence had been pronounced against 
some opulent youths of that country, the execu¬ 
tion of which would have stripped them of far 
the greater part of their patrimony. In this ex¬ 
tremity, a resolution that must either complete 
or prevent their ruin, was dictated by despair. 

A respite of three days, obtained with difficulty 
from the rapacious treasurer, was employed in 
collecting from their estates a'great number of 
slaves and peasants, blindly devoted»^o the com¬ 
mands of their lords, and armed with the rustic 
weapons of clubs and axes. The leaders of the 
conspiracy, as they were admitted to the Audience 
, of the procuratoj, stabbed him with the daggers 
concealed under their garments, and, by the as¬ 
sistance of their tumultuary train, seized on the 
little town of Thysdrus^, and erected the stand- 

Herodian, 1. vii. p. 238 . Zosim. I. i. p. 15 . 

” In the fertile territory of Byzacium, one hundred and fifty 
miles to the south of Carthage. This city was decorated, probably 
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CHAP, ard of rebellion against the sovereign of the Ro- 
inan empire. rested their hopes op the 

hatred of mftiumd against Maximin, ^nd they 
judiciously resMVed to oppose to tbdt detested 
tyrant, an emperor whose mild virtues had already 
acquired the love and esteem of the Romans, and 
whose authority over .the province would give 
weight aud stability to the enterprise. Gordianus, 
their proconsul, and the object of their choice, re¬ 
fused, with unfeigned 'ffluctance, the dangerous 
honour, apd begged with tears, that they would 
suffer hini to terminate in peace a long and inno¬ 
cent life, without staining his feeble age with civil 
blood. Their menaces compelled him to accept 
the Imperial purple, his only refuge indeed against 
the jealous cruelty of Maximin; since, according 
to the reasoning of tyrants, those who have been 
esteemed worthy of the throne deserve death, and 
those who deliberate have already rebelled 
Character The family of Gordianus was one of the most 
‘(j^Mllustrious of the RomM senate. On the father’s 
two Cor- side, he was descended’^from the Gracohi; on 
liis mother^s, from the emperor Trajan. A 
great estate enabled him to support the dignity 
of his birth, and, in the enjoyment of it, he 
displayed an elegant taste, and beneficent dis¬ 
position. . The” palace in Rome, formerly inha-. 
bffed by the great Pompey, had been, during 
several generations, in the possession of Gor- 

by the GordiiDs, with the title of colony; and with a fine ^phi- 
theatre, which ie itill in a rery perfect stjtte. See Itinerar. Wesaaling, 
p. 59 . and Shaw’s Travels, p. Jtt. 

" Herodian, l.'vii. p. 239 . Hist. August, p. 133. 
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diau’s family'^ It was distinguished by ancient 
trophies of naval victories, and decorated with y_^ .L^ 
the worli^ of modern painting. His villa oti 
the road t6 PrfEneste, was celebrated for baths 
of singular beauty and extent, for three stately 
rooms of ah hundred feet in length, and for a 
magnificent portico, snppbrted by two hundred 
columns of the four most curious and costly 
sorts of marble'®. The public shows exhibit¬ 
ed at his expence, and in jvhich the people • 
were entertained with many htmdrede of wild 
beasts and gladiators”, seem to surpass the for¬ 
tune of a subject; and whilst the liberality of 
other magistrates was confined to a few solemn 
festivals in Rome, the magnificence of Gordian 
was repeated, when he was asdile, every month 
in the year, and ^enJed, during his consul¬ 
ship, to the principal cities of Italy. He was . 

“ Hist A«g. p. 152. The celebrated house of Pompey incarinu 
was usurped by Marc Antony, and consequently became, after the 
Triumvir’s death, a part of the Imperial domain. The emperor 
Trajan allowed and even encouraged the ^l»h senators to purchase 
those magnificent and useless places (Plin. Panegijric. c. 60.): and 
it may seem probable, that, on this occasion, Pomp'ay's house came 
into the possession of Gordian’s great grandfather. 

“ The Claudian, the Nun idian, the Carystian, and the Synna- 
dian. The colours of Roman, marlilel have been faintly described 
and imperfectly distinguished. It appears, hovyever, that the Carys- 
• tian was a'sea-green, and that the marble of Synnada was white 
mixed with oval spots of purple. See Salmaaias ad Hist. August! p. 
l64. 

" Hist. August p. ISl, 158. He sometimes gave five hundred 
pair of gladiators, never less than one hundred and fifty. He once 
gave for the use of the Circus one hundred Sicilian, and as many 
Cappadocian horses. The animals derigned for bunting, were chiefly 
bears, loars, bulls, stags, elks, wild aaaes, &c. Ejephants and lion? 
seem to have been appropriated to Imperial magnifioenee. 
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CHAP, twice elevated to the last mentioned dignity, 
by Caracalla and by Alexander ; for he possessed 
the uncommon talent of acquiring tj)e esteem 
of virtuous princes, without alarming the jealousy 
of tyrants. His long life was innocently spent 
in the study of letters and the peaceful 
honours of Rome; and, till he was named pro- 
consul of Africa by the voice of the senate and 
the approbation of Alexander “, he appears pru¬ 
dently to have declined the command of armies 
and the go.verntnent of provinces. As long as 
that emperor lived, Africa was happy under 
the administration of his worthy representative; 
after the barbarous Maximin had usurped the 
throne, Gordianus alleviated the miseries which 
he was unable to prevent. When he reluctantly 
accepted the purple, he was above fourscore 
years old; a last and valuable remains of the 
happy age of the Antouines, whose virtues he 
revived in his own conduct, and celebrated in an 
elegant poem of thirty books. With the vene¬ 
rable proconsul;"^his son, who had accompanied 
him into j^rica as his lieutenant, was likewise 
declared emperor. His manners were less pure, 
but his character wm equally amiable with that of 
his father. Twenty-two acknowledged concu¬ 
bines, and a library of sixty-ttvo thousand vo-. 
lumes, attested the variety of his inclinations ; 
and from the productions whicli he left behind 


the original letter, in the Augustan History, p, 164, which 
It once shews Alexander’s respect for the authority of the senate, and 
his esteem for the proconsul appointed by that assembly. 
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him, it appears that the former as well as the lat- CHAP, 
ter were designed for use rather than for ostenta- , ' 

tion’^ '^he Roman people acknowledged in the 
features of- the younger Gordian the resemblance 
of Scipio Africanus, recollected with pleasure that 
his mother was the grand-daughter of Antoninus 
Pius, and rested the public hope on those latent 
virtues which had hitherto, as they fondly ima¬ 
gined, lain concealed in the luxurious indolence of 
a private life. 

As soon as the Gordians had ajtpcased the Tiie^ so!i- 
first tumult of a popular election, they‘ removed confirma- 
their court to Carthage. They were received jp' 
with the acclamations of the Africans, who Uioriiy. 
honoured their virtues, and who, since the visit 
of Hadrian, had never beheld the majesty of 
a Roman emperor. But these vain acclama¬ 
tions neither strengthened nor conbrmed the 
title of the Gordians. They were induced by 
principle, as well as interest, to solicit the air- 
probation of the senate; and a deputation 
of the noblest provincials wNi^ sent, without 
delay, to Rome, to relate and justify the con¬ 
duct of their countrymen, who, having long 
suffered with patience, were at length resolved 
to act with vigour. The letters of the new 
.princes were modest and respeCtfnl, excusing 
the necessity which had obliged them to accept 
the Imperial title; but submitting their election 


“ By each of his concubinea, the youn^r Gordian left three or 
four children. His literary productions, though less numerous, were 
by no means contemptible. 
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CHAP, -jnd their fate to the sopreiae judgment of tlie 
’ll* 20 

senate . 

The senate inclinations of the senate were neither 

latinea the . 

election of doubtful nor divided. The birth and hoble alli- 

ances of the Gordians had intimately connected 

them with the most illustrious houses of Rome. 


Their fortune had created many dependants in 
that assembly, their merit had acquired many 
friends. Their mild administration opened the 
flattering prospect of the restoration, not only of 
the civil but even of the republican government. 
The terror of military violence, which had first 
obliged the senate to forget tjie murder of Alex¬ 
ander, and to ratify the election of a barbarian 
peasant*^', now produced a contrary eflect, and 
provoked them to assert the injured rights of 
freedom and humanity. The hatred of Maximin 
towards the senate was declared and implacable ; 
the tamest submission had not appeased his fury, 
the most cautious innocence woold not remove 
his suspicions; and even the care of their own 
safety urged them to share the fortune of an en¬ 
terprise, oL which (if unsuccessful) they were 
sure to be the first victims. These considerations, 
and perhaps others rxf a more private nature, 
were debated in a previous conference of the 
consols and the magistrates. bqoo as their^ 
rraolntion was decided, they convoked in the 
temple of Castor the whole body of the senate. 


Herodian, i. vii. p. £43. Hist August, p. 144. 

taoien patitt dum pericolosum exisiuoant; iueroies ar- 
inata leststere apptobaverunt JttrtHu} Vttlor. 
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according to an ancient form of secrecycal- 
culated to awaken their attention, and to conceal 
their decrees. “ Conscript fathers,” said the 
consnl Syllanus, “ the two Gordians, both . of 
“ consular dignity, the one your proconsul, the 
“ other your lientenant, have been declared em- 
“ perors by the general Qonsent of Africa. Let 
“ us return thanks,” hb boldly continued, “ to 
“the youth of Thysdrus; let us return thanks 
“ to the faithful people of Carthage, our gene- 
“ rons deliverep from an horrid, monster—Why 
“do you hear me thus coolly, thus* timidly ? 

“ Why do you cast those anxious looks on each 
“ other ? why hesitate ? Maximin is a public 
“ enemy! may hjs enmity soon expire with him, 

“ and may we long enjoy th» prudence and 
“ felicity of Gordian the father, the valour and 
“constancy of Gordian the Bon“!” The noble 
ardour of the consul revived the languid spirit 
of the senate. 3y an unanimous decree the elec- anJ de- 
tion of the Gordians was ratified, Maximin, his Maximiti 
son, and his adherents, were pronounced enemies “ 

^ enemy. 

of their country, and liberal rewardts^ere offered 
to whosoever had the courage and good fortune 
to destroy them. 

During the • emperor’s absence, a detachment Assumes 

^of the Prastorian. guards remained at Rome, tOmandof 

Rome and 

** Even the servants of the house; the scribes, 8rc. were excludy, Italy, 
and their office was filled by the senators themselves. We arc 
obliged to the Augustan Hiawry, p. 1S9. for preserving this curious 
example of the old discipline of the commonwealth. 

” This spirited speech^ translated from the Augustan historian, 
p. 150. seems transcribed by him from the original registers of thi 
senate. 
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CHAP, piotect, or rather to coinmand the capital. The 
^ praefect Vitalianus liad signalized his fidelity to 
Maxiinin, by the alacrity with which he had 
obeyed, and even prevented, the cruel mandates 
of the tyrartt. His death alone could rescue the 
authority of the senate and the lives of the 
senators, from a state of danger and snspence. 
Before their resolves had transpired, a qutestor 
and some tribunes were commissioned to take his 
devoted life. They executed the order with 
e(|ual boldness and success; ftid, with their 
bloody daggers in their hands, ran through the 
streets, proclaiming to the people and the sol¬ 
diers, the news of the happy revolution. Tlie 
enthusiasm of liberty was seconded by the pro¬ 
mise of a large donative, in lands and money; 
the statues of Maximin were thrown down; the 
capital of the empire acknowledged, with trans¬ 
port, the authority of the two Gordians and the 
senate*^; and the example of Rome was followed 
by the rest of Italy. 

and pre- A iicw spirit.-htid'arisien in that assembly, whose 

cmTw*ar^ long patieoc^' had been insulted by wanton des¬ 
potism and military licence. The senate assumed 
the reins of government, and, with a calm intre¬ 
pidity, '-prepared to vindicate by arms the cause 
of freedom. Among the coneular senators re¬ 
commended by their merit and services to the 
favour of the dmperor Alexander, it was easy to 
select twenty, not unequal to the colftmand of 
an army, and the conduct of a war. To these 


” Herodian, 1. vii. p. 241. 
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was the >lefence of Italy entrusted. Each was CHAP, 
appoijited to act in his respective department.' 
authorized to enrol and discipline the Italian 
youth; and instructed to fortify the ports and 
high ways, against the impending invasion of 
Maximin. ’A number of deputies, chosen from 
the most illustrious of the senatorial) and eques¬ 
trian orders, were dispatched at the same time to 
the governors of the several provinces, earnestly 
conjuring them to fly to the assistance of their 
country, and to remind the nations 9f. their an¬ 
cient ties of friendship with the Roman senate 
and people. The general respect with which 
these deputies were received, and the zeal of 
Italy and the provinces in favour of the senate, 
sufficiently prove that the subjects of Maximin 
were reduced to that uncommon distress, in 
which the body of the people has more to fear 
from oppression than from resistance. The con¬ 
sciousness of that melancholy truth, inspires a 
degree of persevering fury, seldom to be found 
in those civil wars which are artiSqdly supported 
for the benefit of a few factious an'd desigtiing 
leaders 

For while the cause of the Gordians was em- Defeat and 
braced witi) such diffusive ardour, the Gdrdians the two 
ihemselves were »o more. The fteble court 
Carthage was alarmed with the rapid approach ol" 3d July. 
Capelianus, governor of Mauritani'h, who, with 
small band of veterans, and a fierce host of bar- 


“ Herodtan, 1. Tii. p. 247. t viii- p. 277. Hist. August, p. I5f) 
—158. 
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Chap, barians, attack^ a Taithfol, but unwarlike pro- 
I vince. The younger Gordian sallied out to-meet 
■ the enemy at the head of a few g;uards, and a 
numerous undisciplined multitude, educated, in 
the peaceful luxury of Carthage. His useless 
valour served only to procure him an' honourable 
death, in the field of battle. His aged father, 
whose reign had not exceeded thirty-six days, 
put an end to his life on the first news of the de¬ 
feat. Carthage, destitute of defence, opened her 
gates to the contjueror, and Africa was exposed to 
the rapacious cruelty of a slave, obliged to satisfy 
his unrelenting master with a large account of 
blood and treasure 

Goidians filled Rome with just 
snd Baibi- but unexpected terror. The senate convoked in 
nus^by the jgjjjpjg Concord, affected to transact the 
9 th July, common business of the day; and seemed to de¬ 
cline, with trentbling anxiety, the consideration 
of their own, and the public danger. A silent 
consternation prevailed on the assembly, till a 
senator, of name and family of Trajan, 
awakened hfs brethren from their fatal lethargy. 
He represented to them, that the choice of cau¬ 
tious dilatory measures had been long since out 
of thek power; that Maximin, implacable l)y 

^ * Herodian, 1 . vii. p. 254. Hiit. August, p. 150 — 160 . We 
may obsenre, that otte month and six.<layt, for the reign of Gordian, 
is 8 just correction of Casaubon and Panvinius, inst^d of the ab- 
wrd reading of one year and sue months. See Commentar. p. 193 . 
Zoiitnus relates, 1. i. p. 17 . that the two Gordiane perished by a 
tempest in the midst of their navigation. A strange ignorance of 
history,^ 6 r a strange abuse of metaphors! 
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nalilre, ahd exasperated by injuries, was ad vane- cRap. 
ing fbwards Italy, at the head of the military 
force of the empire; and that their only re¬ 
maining alternative, was either to. meet him 
bravely in the field, or tamely to expect the tor¬ 
tures and ignomitjious death reserved for unsuc¬ 
cessful rebellion. “ We have lost,” continued he, 

“ two excellent princes; but unless we desert 
“ ourselves, the hopes of the republic have not 
“ perished with the Gordians. ^ Many are the 
“ senators, whose virtues have dcseTved, and 
“ whose abilities would sustain, the Imperial dig- 
“ nity. Let us elect two emperors, one of whom 
“ may conduct the war against the public enemy, 

“ whilst his colleague remains at Rome to direct 
“ the civil administration. I cheerfully e.xpose 
“ myself to the danger and envy of the nomina- 
“ tion, and give my vote in favour of Maximus 
“ and Balbinus. Ratify my choice, conscript 
“ fathers, or appoint, in their place, others more 
“ worthy of the empire.” The^ general appre¬ 
hension silenced the whispers of jealousy; the 
merit of the candidates was universally acknow¬ 
ledged ; and the house resounded with the sincere 
acclamations, of “ long life and victory*^o the 
“ emperors Maximus and Balbinup. You are 
“ happy in the judgment of the senate; may the 
“republic be happy under youj administra- 

“ tion’^ r 

" See the Aagustan History, p. ifio, from the registers of the 
senate ; the date is confessedly faulty, but the coincidence of the 
Apollinarian games enables us 'o correct it. 
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chap. The virtues and the reputation of the*new em- 
1^/ perors justified the most sanguine hopes of the 
Their cha- Romans. The various nature of their talents 

raciers 

seemed to appropriate to each his peculiar de¬ 
partment of peace and war, without leaving room 
for jealous emulation. Balbinus was an admired 
orator, a poet of distinguished fame, and a wise 
magistrate, who had exercised with innocence 
and applause the civil jurisdiction in almost all the 
interior provinces of the empire. His hirth was 
Bohle“, hit fortune affluent, his manners liberal 
and afi'able. In him the love of pleasure was 
corrected by a sense of dignity, nor had the habits 
of ease deprived him of a capacity for business. 
The mind of Maximus was formed in a rougher 
mould. By his valour and abilities he had raised 
himself from the meanest origin to the first em¬ 
ployments of the state and army. His victories 
over the Sarmatians and the Germans, the aus¬ 
terity of his life, and the rigid impartiality of his 
justice, whilst he was Prsefect of the city, com¬ 
manded the ^^em of a people, whose affections 
were enga^d in favour of the more amiable 
Balbinus. The two colleagues had both been 


” Ht was descfnded from Cornelius Balbus, a noble Spaniard, 
and ihe adopted son of Theophanes the Greek historian. Balbus 
obtained the freedom of Borne by the faVbur of Poinpey, and pre.. 
served it by the eloquence of Cicero (see Oral, pro Cornel. Balbo). 
The friendship of Clesar (to whom he rendered the most important 
secret services in the civil war) raised him to the consjjjship and the 
pontificate, honours never yet possessed by a stranger. The nephew 
of this Balbus triumphed over the Garamantes. See Oictionnaire 
de Bayle, au mot BoBau, where he distinguishes the several persons 
of that name, and rectifies, with his usual accuracy, the mistakes of 
former writers concerning thena. 
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consuls (Balbinus had twice enjoyed that honour- CHAP, 
able pffice), both had been named among the . ^ 1 , . 

twenty lieutenants of the senate; and since the 
one was sixty and the other seventy-four years 
old^, they had both attained the full maturity of 
age and experience. 

After the senate had conferred on Maximus j umult at 
and Balbinns an equal portion of the consular 

T r 1 he youn- 

and tribunitian powers, the title of Fathers of 
their country, and the joint office of Supreme dared* ' 
Pontiff, they ascended to the Capitol ,40 return C®sar. 
thanks to the gods, protectors of Romo“. The 
solemn rites of sacrifice were disturbed by a se¬ 
dition of the people. The licentious multitude 
neither loved the rigid Maximus, nor did they 
sufficiently fear the mild and humane Balbinns. 

Their increasing numbers surrounded the temple 
of Jupiter; with obstinate clamours they asserted 
their inherent right of consenting to the election 
of their sovereign; and demanded, with an apparent 
moderation, that, besides the two emperors chosen 
by the senate, a third should h'* added of the 
family of the Gordians,. as a just return of grati¬ 
tude to those princes who had sacrificed their 
lives for the republic. At the head of tlie city- 
guards, and the youth of the equestrian ’ order, 

® Zonara'i, 1. lii. p. (j 22. Hut little dependence is to be had on 
the authority of a modern Greek, so grossly ignorant of the history 
of the third century, that he creates several ima(^nary emperors, and 
confounds those who really existed. 

* Herodian, 1. vii. p. 256, supposes that the senate was at first 
convoked in the Capitol, and is very eloquent on the occasion. The 
Augustan History, p, 116 . seems much more authentic. 
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chap! Maximus aud Balbinus attempted to cut their way 
through the seditious luiiltitude. The multitude, 
armed with sticks and stones, drove them *hack 
into the Ca})itol. It is prudent to yield when 
the contest, whatever may he the issue of it, must 
he fatal to both parties. A boy, only thirteen 
years of age, the gr^mdson of the elder, and 
nephew of the younger, Gordian, was produced to 
the people, invested with the omaujcnts and title 
of Cassar. The tumult was appeased by this easy 
condescension; .and the two emperors, as soon as 
they had Geen peaceably acknowledged in Rome, 
prepared to defend Italy against the common 
enemy. 

Maximin Whilst in Rome and Africa revolutions suc- 
attack thr cccdcd each other with such amazing rapidity, the 
niiiid of Maximin was agitated by the most fu- 
perors. rious passions. He is said to have received the 
news of the rebellion of the Gordians, and of the 
decree of the senate against him, not with the 
temper of a man, hut the rage of a wild beast; 
which, as it coi^ not discharge itself on the dis¬ 
tant senate, /nreatened the life of his son, of his 
friends, and of all who ventured to approacli his 
person. The grateful intelligence of the death 
of the Gordians was quickly followed by the 
assurance that the senate, laying aside all hopes 
of pardon or accommodation, had substituted in' 
their room two emperors, with whose merit he 
could not be unacquainted. Revenga- was the 
only consolation left to Maximin, and revenge 
(ould only be obtained by arms. The strength 
of the legio.ns had been assembled by Alexander 
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from all parts of the empire. Three successful CHAP, 
campaigns against the Germans and the Sarraa- 
tians, had raised their fame, confirmed their dis¬ 
cipline, and even increased their numbers, by filling 
the ranks with the flower of the barbarian youth. 

The life of. Maximin had been spent in war, and 
the candid severity of history cannot refuse him 
the valour of a soldier, or even the abilities ot an 
experienced general'. It might naturally be 
expected, that a prince of such a character, in¬ 
stead of sufleriiig the rebellion to gain jS^tiibihty by 
delay, should immediately have marcl\ed from 
the banks of the Danube to those of the I'yber, 
and that his victorious army, instigated by con¬ 
tempt for the senate, and eager to gatltfnthe spoils 
of Italy, should have burned with impatience to 
finish the easy and lucrative conquest. Yet as far 
as we can trust to the obscure chronology of that 
period‘"j it appears that the operations of some 

In Herodian, 1. vji. |>. ^Ay. and in the Augustan History, we 
have three several oralioni. of iMaximin to his army, on the rel>ellion 
of Africa and Home: M. de TilJcniont has very justly observed, that 
they ncitlier agree with each otlier, nor with ti ’th. Histoire des 
Enipereurs, tom. iii. p. 71)9- 

" The carelessness of the writers of that age Icaws us in a sin¬ 
gular perplexity. 1. We know that Maximus and lialbiaus were 
killed during the Capiloline games. Ilerodian, 1- vni. p. The 

authority of Censorious (de Die Natali, c. 18.) enables 115 to fix those 
^nies with certainty to Uie year 238, but leaves us in Ignordiicc oi 
the month or day. 2. The ekctiou of Gordian by the stnate, is 
fixed, with equal certainty, to the 27th of May ,, but we arc at a loss 
to discover, whether it was in the same or the preceding year. 
Tillemont and Muratori, who maintain the two oppi^kite 0[)mion5, 
bring into the field a desultory troop of authorities, conjectures, and 
probabUities. The one seems to draw ou t, the other to couiract, the 
series of events between those periods, more than can be well recoiv 
ciled to reason and history. Yet it ii necessary to thoosc between 
them. 4 . 
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CHAP, foreign war deferred the Italian expedition till the 
ensuing spring. From the prndent conduct of 
Maximin, we may learn that the savage features 
of his character have been exaggerated hy the 
pencil of party, that his passions, however im¬ 
petuous, submitted to the force of reason, and 
that the barbarian possessed something of the 
generous spirit of Sylla, who subdued the enemies 
of Rome, before he suffered himself to revenge his 
private injuries 

M.ircjies Whep^.the troops of Maximin, advancing in 
A excellent order, arrived at the foot of the Julian 
February. Alps, they Were terrified by the silence and deso¬ 
lation that reigned on the frontiers of Italy. The 
villages open towns had been abandoned on 
their approach by the inhabitants, the cattle was 
driven away, the provisions removed, or destroyed, 
the bridges broke down, nor was any thing left 
which could afford either shelter or subsistence to 
an invader. Such had been the wise orders of the 
generals of the senate; whose design was to pro¬ 
tract the war^to ruin the array of Maximin by 
the slow operation of famine, and to consume his 
strength in the sieges of the principal cities of 
Italy, which they had plentifully stored with men 
and prbvisions from the deserted country. Aqui- 
i)icge of ]gi^ received and withstood the first shock of the. 
invasion. The streams that issue from the head 
of the HajJriat'ic gulf, swelled by the melting of 


“ Velleius Paterculus, 1. ii. c. 84. The presideutde Montesquieu 
(ill his dialogue between Sylla and Eucrates) expreases the senti¬ 
ments of the dictator, in a spirited and even a lubltme manner. 
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the winter snowsopposed an unexpected ol)- CHAP. 
Stacie to the arms of Maximin, At length, on 
a singular bridge, constructed witli art and diffi¬ 
culty of large hogsheads, he transported his army 
to the opposite bank, rooted up the beautiful 
vineyards ’in the neighbourhood of Aquileia, de¬ 
molished the suburbs, and employed the timber 
ot the buildings in the engines and towers, with 
which on every side he attacked the city. The 
walls, fallen to decay during the security of a long 
peace, had been hastily repaired on itjiis sudden 
emergency; but the firmest, defence of Aquileia 
consisted in the constancy of the citizens; all 
ranks of whom, instead of being dismayed, were 
animated by the extreme danger, and their know¬ 
ledge of the tyrant’s unrelenting temper. Their 
courage was supported and directed by Crispinus 
and Menophilus, two of the twenty lieutenants 
of the senate, who, with a small body of regular 
troops, had thrown themselves into the besieged 
place. The army of Maximin was repulsed in 
repeated attacks, his machines destroyed by 
showers of artificial fire; and the generous enthn- 

Muratori (Annali J’ltalia, tom. ii. p. 2g4.) thinks the melting 
of the snows suits better with the months of June or July than wiih 
that of February. The opinion of a man who passed,his life be¬ 
tween the Alps and the .Apiieiinines, is undoubtedly of great weight ; 
yet I observe, 1. That the long winter, of which Moratori takes ad¬ 
vantage, is to be found onh’ in the I.atin version, and not in.the 
Greek text of Herodian. 41. That the vicissitudes of suns and tains, 
to which the soldiers of Maximin were exposed (Herodian, 1. viii. 
p. $77..), denotes the spring rather than the summer. We may ob¬ 
serve likewise, that these several streams, as they melted into one, 
composed the Timavus, so poetically (in every sense of the word) 
described by Virgil. They arc about twelve miles to the cast of 
.Aquileia. See Cluver. Italia Antiqua, tom. i. p.’l89, &c. 
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CHAP * siasin of the Aquileians was exalted into a con- 
^ fidenre of success, by the opinion, that Belenus, 

their tutelar deity, combated in person in the de- 
lence of bis distressed worshippers ”, 
toiifluctof Xhe cinperor Maximus, who had advanced 

-Maximus. r -n i • 

as tar as Kaveima, to secure that . important 
place, and to hasten tj^c military preparations, 
beheld the event of the war in the more faith¬ 
ful mirror of reason and policy. He was too 
sensible, that a single town could not resist the 
persevering efforts of a great army; and he 
dreaded, lest the enemy, tired with the obstinate 
resistance of Aquileia, should on a sudden relin¬ 
quish the fruitless siege, and march directly 
towards Rome. The fate of the empire and the 
cause of freedom must then be committed to the 
chance of a battle; and what arms could he 
oppose to the veteran legions of the Rhine and 
Danube ? Some troops newly levied among the 
generous but enervated youth of Italy; and a 
body of German auxiliaries, on whose firmness, 
in the hour of trial, it was dangerous to depend. 
In the midst of these just alarms, the stroke of 
domestic conspiracy punished the crimes of Maxi- 
min, and delivered Rome and the senate from 
•the calasnities that would surely have attended 
the victory of an enraged barbarian. 

The people of Aquileia bad scarcely expe- 


Herodian, l.Tiii. p. 272. The Celtic deity was supposed utbe 
a|)ollo, and received under that name the thanks of the senate. A 
temple was likewise built to Venus the Bald, in honour of the wo¬ 
men of Aquileia, who had given up their hair to make ropes for 
the military engines. 
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rienced any of the eommon miseries of a siege, CHAP, 
their magazines vi-erc ])lentifui!y snp])lied, and 
several fountains within the walls assured them Mi'r<lcr ol 

• 1 *1 1 i' 1* 1 Maxiliuil 

of an inexhaustible resource ot rre:?n water. ,uui lub 
The soldiers of Ma.ximin were, on the contrary, ^"',’) 
exposed to the inclemency of the season, llie 
contagion of disease, aiK^the horrors of famine. 

The open country was ruined, the ri\ers tilled 
with the slain, and polluted with blood. A 
spirit of despair and disaflection began to diffuse 
itself among .the troops; and a,s the^'wt re cut 
off from all intelligence, they easily believed 
that the whole empire had embraced the cause 
of the senate, and that they were left a*v de¬ 
voted victims to perish under the impregnabh; 
walls of Aquileia. The fierce temper of the 
tyrant was exasperated by disappointments, 
which he imputed to the cowardice of his army; 
and his wanton and ill-timed cruelty, instead 
of striking terror, inspired liatrcd, and a just 
desire of revenge. A party ot Pi-aetorian guards, 
who trembled for their wives and children in 
the camp of Alba, near Rome, executed tbe 
sentence of tbe senate. Maxi min, abandoned 
by his guards, was slain in his tent, with his 
son (whom he had associated to the Jionours 
of the purple), Anuiinus the ptaefect, and tbe 
principal ministers of his tyranny^. The sight 

“ Hcroilian, 1. viii, p. e?!). Hist. August, p, 140, The iliir.i- 
tion ol Maximin’b reign lias not been defined with much accuracy, 
eicept by Kutropius, who allows him three years and a few days 
(I. II. 1 .); we may depend on the integrity of the text, as the Latin 
t'riginal ts checked by the f.reek version of Pffianius. 
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CHAP, of their heads, borne on the point of spears, 
‘^o*''^'°ced the citizens of Aqiiileia, that, the 
siege was at an end; the gates of the city were 
thrown open, a liberal market was provided 
for the hungry troops of Maximin, and the 
whole army joined in solemn protestations of 
fidelity to the senate and the people of Rome, 
and to their lawful emperors Maximus and 
His por- Balbinus. Such was the deserved fate of a bru- 
■ tal savage, destitute, as he has generally been 
represented of every sentiment that-distinguishes 
a civilizep, or even a human being. The body 
was suited, to the soul. The stature of Max- 
imiii' exceeded the measure of eight feet, and 
circumstances almost incredible are related of 
his matchless strength and appetiteHad 
he lived in a less enlightened age, tradition 
and poetry might well have described him as one 
of those monstrous giants, whose supernatural 
power was constantly exerted for the destruction 
of mankind. 

.Toy of the It is easier to conceive than to describe the 
woHd"‘ universal joy of the Roman world-on the fall of 
the tyrant, the news of which is said to have been 
carried in four days from Aqnileia to Rome. 
The return of Maximus was a triumphal proces- 


” Eight RoDian feet and one third, which are equal to above 
eight English feet, as the two measures are to each other in the 
proportion of 967 to 1000. See Graves’s discourse on the Roman 
foot. We are told that Maximin could drink in a dJy an amphora 
(or about seven gallons) of wine, and eat thirty or forty pounds of 
meat. He could move a loaded waggon, break a horse’s leg with 
his fist, crumble stones in his hand, and tear up small trees by the 
roots. See his lifg in the Augustan History. 
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sion, his colleague and young Gordian went out 
to meet him, and the three princes made their 
entry into the capital, attended by the ambassa¬ 
dors of almost all the cities of Italy, saluted 
with the splendid odFerings of gratitude and 
superstition, and received with the unfeigned 
acclamations of the sdiate and people, wh6 
persuaded themselves that a golden age would 
succeed to an age of iron“. The conduct of 
the two emperors corresponded with these ex¬ 
pectations. They administered* jusWc£ in per¬ 
son ; and the rigour of the one was .tempered 
by the other’s clemency. The oppressive ^xes 
with which Maximin had loaded the riglits of 
inheritance and succession,, were repealed, or at 
least moderated. Discipline was revived, and 
M'ith the advice of the senate many wise laws 
were enacted by their Imperial ministers, who 
endeavoured to restore a civil constitution on the 
ruins of military tyranny. “ What reward may 
“ we expect for delivering Rome from a mon¬ 
ster?” was the question asked by Maximus, in a 
moment of freedom and confidence. Balhinus 
answered it. without hesitation, “ Tlie love of the 
“ senate, of the people, and of all mankind.” 
“Alas!” replied his more penetrating colleague, 
“Alas! I dread'the hatred of the soldiers, and 
“ the fatal effects of their resentmentHis 
apprehensions were but too welf justified by the 
event. 


CHAP. 

VII. 


“ See the congratulatory letter of Claudiua Julianu? 'he consul, 
to the two emperors, in the Augustan History. 

* Hist. August, p. PI. 
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CHAP. Whilst Maximns was preparing te defend 

, against the common foe, Balbinus, avIio 

Seciiiion at remained at Rome, had been cn<raj:ed in scenes of 

lioni “ ^ o 

blood and intestim; discord. Distrust and jealonsy 
reigned in the senate; and even in the temples 
where they assembled, every senator carried either 
open or concealed armsf In the midst of their de¬ 
liberations, two veterans of the guards, actuated 
either by curiosity or a sinister motive, auda¬ 
ciously tlirust themselves into the house, and ad¬ 
vanced by viegrees beyond the altar of Victory. 
Gallicanu'j, a consular, and Maecenas, a Praeto¬ 
rian ijenatoV, viewed with indignation their inso¬ 
lent intrusion: drawing their daggers, they laid 
the spies, for such they deemed them, dead at 
the foot of the altar, and then advancing to the 
door of the senate, imprudently exhorted the 
multitude to massacre the Praetorians, as the 
secret adherents of the tyrant. Those w'ho es¬ 
caped the first fury of the tumult took refuge 
in the camp, which they defended with superior 
advantage against the reiterated attacks of the 
people, assisted by the numerous bands of gla¬ 
diators, the property of opulent nobles. The 
civil war lasted many days, with infinite loss ttpd 
confusion on both sides. When the pipes were 
broken that supplied the camp* with water, the 
Preetorians were reduced to intolerable distress; 
but in their turn they made desperate sallies into 
the city, set fire to a great number of» houses, 
and filled the streets with the blood of the inha¬ 
bitants. The emperor Balbinus attempted, by 
ineflectual edicts and precarious truces, to recon- 
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rile the factions at Rome. Rut tlieir animosity, CHAP, 
though smotliered ior a while, burnt with re- 
doubled violence. Tiie soldiers, detestiiu'; the 
senate and the people, despised the rveakness of a 
prince, tvho wanted either the spirit or the jiovver 
to command the obedience of Ins subjects*’. 

After the tyrant’s deafh, his formidable army Oi r/.n- 
had acknowledged, from necessity ratl.i'r than 
from choice, the authority of Maximus, who 
transported himself without delay to the camp 
before Acpiileia. As soon as Im had. received 
their oath of fidelity, he addressed thenr in tenns 
full of mildness and moderation; laihentcd, ra¬ 
ther than arraigned, the wild disorders of the 
times, and assured the soldjers, tfiat of all their 
past conduet, the senate would remember only 
their generous desertion of the tyrant, and their 
voluntary return to their duty. Maximus en¬ 
forced his exhortations by a liberal donative, 
purified the camp by a solemn sacrifice ol expia¬ 
tion, and then dismissed the legions to their seve¬ 
ral provinces, impressed, as he hojred, witli a 
lively sense of gratitude and obedicnce^b But 
nothing could reconcile the haughty spirit of the 
Praetorians. They attended the emperors on the 
memorable day of their public entry into *Romc; 

•but amidst the ^neral acclamations, the sullen 
dejected countenance of the guards sulliciently 
declared that they considered themselves as th(- 
olgect, rather than the partners, of the triumph. 

When the whole body was united in their camp, 


“ Herodian, I. viii. p. S5S. 


Aierodiao, 1. viii. p, ?1". 
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CHAP, those who had served under Maxitnin, and tliose 
who had remained at Rome, insensibly commu¬ 
nicated to each other their complaints and appre¬ 
hensions. The emperors chosen by the army had 
perished with ignominy; those elected by the 
senate were seated on the throne^\ Tlie long 
discord between the civil and military powers was 
decided by a war, in which the former had 
obtained a complete victory. The soldiers must 
now learn a new doctrine of submission to the 
senate; ajid w'hatever clemency w'as affected by 
that politic asse^mbly, they dreaded a slow revenge, 
coloured by the name of discipline, and justified 
by fair pretences of the public good. But their 
fate was still in their own hands ; and if they had 
courage to despise the vain terrors of an impotent 
republic, it was easy to convince the world, that 
those who were masters of the arms, were masters 
of the authority, of the state. 

MMsacre When the senate elected two princes, it is 
mus and probable that, besides the declared reason of pro- 
Balbuius. yjjjpg foj. various emergencies of peace and 
war, they were actuated by the secret desire of 
weakening by division the despotism of the 
supreme magistrate. Their policy was effectual, 
,but it proved fatal both to their emperors and 
to themselves. The jealousy of power was soon 
exasperated by the difference of character. Maxi¬ 
mus despised Balbinus as a luxurious noble, and 
was iu his turn disdained by his colle^ue as an 

The observationjiad been made imprudently enough in the ac¬ 
clamations of the senate, and with regard to the soldiers it carried the 
appearanop of a \^nton insult- Hist. August p. 170. 
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obscure,soldier. Their silent discord was under- CHAP, 
stood rather than seen"; but the mutual con- 
scioAsness prevented them from uniting in any 
vigoi'ous measures of defence against their 
common enemies of the Praetorian camp. 

The whole city was employed in the Capito- 
line games, and the em^jerors were left almost 
alone in the palace. On a sudden they were A. D. 238 . 
alarmed by the approach of a troop of despe- ‘ 
rate assassins. Ignorant of eacli other’s situ¬ 
ation or designs, for they already occupied 
very distant apartments, afraid to give or to 
receive assistance, they wasted the important 
moments in idle debates and fruitless recrimi¬ 
nations. The arrival of the guards put an 
end to the vain strife. They seized on these 
erpperors of the senate, for such they called 
them with malicious contempt, stripped them 
of their garments, and dragged them in inso¬ 
lent triumph through the streets of Rome, 
with a design of inflicting a slow and cruel death 
on these unfortunate princes. The fear of a 
rescue from the faithful Germans of the Impe¬ 
rial guards, shortened their tortures; and their 
bodies, mangled with a thousand wounds, were 
left exposed to the insults or to the pity *of the 
populace**. 

In the space of a few months, six princes xhe third 
had been cut off" by the sword. Gordian, 

J ' remains 

sole empe- 

“ Discordiae tacitae, et qujelntelligerentur potiusquain vidcrentur. ror. 

Hut. August, p. 170 . This well^choten expraaion is probably stolen 
from some better writer. 

“ Herodian, 1. viii. p. £87, 288. 
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CHAP, who had already received the title of Caesar, 

, was the only person that occurred to Ahe ‘ sol¬ 
diers as proper to fill the vacant throne^. 
They carried him to the camp, and rlnani- 
mously saluted him Augustus and Emperor, 
His name was dear to the senate and people ; 
his tender age promised a long impunity of 
military licence; and the submission of Rome 
and the provinces to the choice of the Prae¬ 
torian guards, saved the repubhc, at the ex¬ 
pence indeed ^f its freedom and dignity, from 
the hori'Ors of f. new civil war in the heart of the 
capital*®. 

Innocence As the third Gordian was only nineteen years 
oreordla^ of age at the time of- his death, the history of his 
life, were it known to us with greater accuracy 
than it really is, would contain little more than 
the account of his education, and the conduct of 
the ministers, who by turns abused or guided 
the simplicity of his unexperienced youth. 
Immediately after his accession, he fell into 
the hands of his mothers eunuchs, that perni¬ 
cious vermin of the East, who, since the days 


Qui» non alius erat in precsenti, is the expression of the Au¬ 
gustan History. 

“ Quintius Cujrt,iiis (1. x. c. 9.) pays an elegant compliment to 
the emperor of the daj, for having, by Ris happy accession, extinr 
guished so many firebrands, sbeathed so many swords, and put an 
end to the evils ofh divided government, After weighing with at¬ 
tention every word of the passage, i am of opinion, that it suits bet¬ 
ter with the elevation of Gotd'tan, than with any other period of the 
Roman History. In that case, it may serve to decide the age of 
Quintus Curtius. TRUk who place him under the first Caesars, ar¬ 
gue from the purity of his style, but are embarrassed by the silence 
of Quintilian, in his accurate, list of Roman historians. 
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of Elagajbalus, had infested the Roman palace. CHAP. 
By the artful conspiracy of these wretches, an , 

impeiletrable veil was drawn between an inno¬ 
cent Wince and his oppressed subjects, the 
virtoour\disposition of Gordian was deceived, 
and the hOnoui-s of the empire sold without 
his knowledge, though is a very public man¬ 
ner, to the most worthless of mankind. We 
are ignorant by what fortunate accident the 
emperor escaped from this ignominons sla¬ 
very, and devolved his confident on a minis¬ 
ter, whose wise counsels had n(^ object except 
the glory of his sovereign, and Jthe happiness 
of the people. It should seem that love atuhA.D. 240 . 
learning introduced Misitheus to the favour of 
of Gordian. The young prince married the Misithem. 
daughter of his master of rhetoric, and pro¬ 
moted his father-in-law to the first offices of 
the empire. Two admirable letters that 
passed between them are still extant. The mi¬ 
nister, with the conscious dignity of virtue, 
congratulates Gordian that he is delivered from 
the tyranny of the eunuchs^^, and still more 
that he is sensible of his deliverance. The 
emperor acknowledges, with an amiable confu¬ 
sion, the errors of his past conduct; and la¬ 
ments, with singular propriety, Ae misfortune 
of a monarch, from whom a renal tribe of 

” Hist. August, p. 1^1- From some /iinis m tAe two letters, / 
should cipcct that the eunuchs were not expelled the palace, without 
wtne degree of gentle violence, and that the young Gordian rather 
approved of, than consented to, iheii disgrace. 
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CHAP, courtiers perpetually labour to conceal the 
truth « 

The Per- The life of Misitheus had been spent jin the 

A.D. 242 . profession of letters, not of arms ; yet S3^h was 
the versatile genius of that great man, tliat, when 
he was appointed Praetorian Praefect, he dis¬ 
charged the military" duties of his place with 
vigour and ability. ITie Persians had invaded 
Mesopotamia, and threatened Antioch. By the 
persuasion of his father-in-law, the young em¬ 
peror quitted^ the luxury of Rome, opened, for 
the laid; time recorded in history, the temple of 
Janus, and mjirched in person into the East. On 
his approach with a great army, the Persians 
withdrew their garrisons from the cities which 
they had already taken, and retired from the Eu¬ 
phrates to the Tigris. Gordian enjoyed the plea¬ 
sure of announcing to the senate the first success 
of his arms, which he ascribed with a becoming 
modesty and gratitude to the wisdom of his fa¬ 
ther and Praefect. During the whole expedition, 
Misitheus watched over the safety and discipline 
of the army whilst he prevented their dangerous 
murmurs by maintaining a regular plenty in the 
camp, and by establishing ample magazines of 
vinegar, bacon, straw, barley, and wheat, in all 
the cities of“the frontier*®. ‘But the prosperi^y 

, *• Duxit uiontm filiam Misithei, queoicausA eloquentiae dignum 

patentelS su4 putavit; et pitefectum Btatim fecit; post quod, non 
puerile jam et conteonptibile ridebatur imperium. • 

• Hi«t. August, p. 162 . Aurelius Victor. Porphyrius in Vit. 
Ploiin. ap. Fabricium, Biblioth. Grsec, 1. iv. c. a 6 . The philoso¬ 
pher Plotiniu accompanied the army, prompted by the love of know¬ 
ledge, and by file ho]^ of penetrating aa far as India. 
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of Gordian expired with Misitheus, who died of a chap. 
flux, not without very strong suspicions of poison., 

Phili|L his successor in the praefecture, was an a.D. i-is. 
Arab ^ birth, and consequently, in the earlier 
part o^'^s life, a robber by profession. His rise 
from so obscure a station to the first dignities of 
the empire, seems to prove that he was a bold 
and able leader. But his boldness prompted him 
to aspire to the throne, and his abilities were em¬ 
ployed to supplant, not to serve, his indulgent 
master. The minds of the soldiqrs were irritated 
by an artificial scarcity, created by ^lis contrivance 
in the camp; and the distress of tWe army was at¬ 
tributed to tbe youth anc^ incapacity of the princer* 

It is not in our power to trace the successive steps 
of the secret conspiracy and open sedition, which 
were at length fatal to Gordian. A sepulchral Murder of 
monument was erected to his memory on the a.D. 244 . 
spot“ where he was killed, near the conflux of the 
Euphrates with the little river Aboras^*. The 
fortunate Philip, raised to the empire by the votes 
of the soldiers, found a ready obedience from the 
senate and the provinces “. 

We cannot forbear transcribing the ingenious. Form of a 
though somewhat fanciful, description, which a ce- 


" About iweiuy miles from the little town of Circesium, on the 
]‘rontier of the two empirts. ** 

** The inscription (which contained a very singular ptjn) was 
erased by the order of Licmia% who claimed sonve degree oi relation¬ 
ship to Philip (Hist. August, p. 165.); but the iumtt^us or mound of 
earth which formed the sepulchre) still subsisted in the time of Ju¬ 
lian. See Amraian. Marcellin. xxiii. 5. 

“ Aurelius yictor. Eutrop. ix. 2. Oroaius, vii. 20* Ammia- 
nus MarcellinuS) xxiii. 5. Zosimus, I. i. p. 19* Philip, who was 
a native of Bostra, was about forty yean of age. 
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CHAP. 

VII. 


lebrated writer of our own times has traced of the 
military government of the Roman empire. "What 
“ in that age was called the Roman empiri, was 
" only an irregular republic, not unlike tb^risto- 
“ cracy” of Algiers'^, where the militia-wpossessed 
" of the sovereignty, creates and deposes a ma- 
“ gistrate, who is st]^led a Dey. Perhaps, in- 
“ deed, it may be laid down as a general rule, 
" that a military government is, in some respects, 
“ more republican than monarchical. Nor can 
“ it be said tL^-the soldiers only partook of the 
“ goveiumentf by their disobedience and rebel- 
“ lions. Thu speeches made to them by the 
“ emperors, were they not at length of the same 
" nature as those .formerly pronounced to the 
“ people by the consuls and the tribunes f And 
“ although the armies had no regular place or 
" forms of assembly; though their debates were 
“ short, their action sudden, and their resolves 
“ seldom the result of cool reflection, did they 
“ not dispose, with absolute sway, of the public 
“ fortune ? What was the emperor, except the 
“ minister of a violent government, elected for 
" the private benefit of the soldiers t 

“ When the army had elected Philip, who was 
“ Praetorian praefect to the third Gordian, the 


“ Can the epithet of Anstocracy be applied, with any propriety, 
to the government of Algiers ? Every military govermnentfloats be¬ 
tween the extremes of absolute monarchy and wild democracy.' 

” The military rejiublic of the Mamalukes in Egypt, would have 
afforded M. de Montesquieu (see Considerations sat la Grandeur ct 
la Decadence des Remains, c. l6.) a juster and more noble‘parallel. 
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“ latter demanded, that he might remain sole chap. 
“ emperor; he was unable to obtain it. He , 

“ recMested, that the power might be equally 
“ divVlcd between them ; the army would not 
“ listeV^to his speech. He consented to be de- 
“ graded^ the rank of Caesar; the favour was 
“ refused him. He desired, at least, he might 
“ be appointed Prtetorian prefect; his prayer 
“ was rejected. Finally, he pleaded for his life. 

“ The army, in these several judgments, exer- 
“ cised the supreme magistracy.” According to 
the historian, whose doubtful nanjative tke Presi¬ 
dent De Montesquieu has adopted, Phiilp, who, 
during the whole transaction, hSd .preserved 
sullen silence, was inclined to spare the innocent 
life of his benefactor; till, * recollecting that his 
innocence might excite a dangerous compassion 
in the Roman world, he commanded, without re¬ 
gard to his suppliant cries, that he should be 
seized, stript, and led away to instant death. 

After a moment’s pause the inhuman sentence 
was executed”. 

On his return from the East to Rome, Philip, 
desirous of obliterating the memory of his crimes, 
and of captivating the affections of the people, 
solemnized the secular games with infinity pomp 

“ The Augustan HUtory (p. l63, 164-,) caTInot, in this instance, 
be reconciled with itself or with probability. How couhl Philip 
condemn bis predecessor, and yet consecrate^ his memory ! How 
could he order his public execution, and yet, in his letters to the 
senate, exculpate himself from the guilt of his death? Pliilip, though 
an ambitious usurper, was by no means a mad tyrant. Some chro¬ 
nological difBoolties have likewise been discovered by the nice eyes 
of Tillemont and Muratori, in this supposed association of Philip to 
the empire. 


Reign of 
Philip. 
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Chap, and magnificence. Since their institution or 
revival by Augustus^, they had been^.cele¬ 
brated by Claudius, by Domitian, and bp Se- 
verus, and were now renewed ( the fiftW time, 
on the accomplishment of the full ^,jieffibd of 
a thousand years from the foundation of Rome. 

Secular Every circumstance of the secular games was 
games. •' ^ ^ ® ^ , 

A. D. 248 . skilfully adapted to inspire the superstitions 

April 21. jjjjjjj jggp solemn reverence. The 

long interval between them ” exceeded the 
term of humai^,life; and as none of the spec¬ 
tators had already seen them, none could flatter 
thenjselves with the expectation of beholding 

them a second time. ■ The mystic sacrifices 
were performed, during three nights, on the 
banks of the Tyber; and the Campus Mar¬ 
tins resounded with music and dances, and 
was illuminated with innumerable lamps and 
torches. Slaves and strangers were excluded 

from any participation in these national cere¬ 
monies. A chorus of twenty-seven youths, and 
as many virgins, of noble families, and whose 
parents were both alive, implored the propitious 
gods in favour of the present, and for the hope 

“ Tl)e account of the last supposed celebration, though in an en¬ 
lightened period of history,, was so very doubtful and obscure, that 
the alternative seems not doubtfuL Whes the popish jubilees, the; 
copy of, the secular games, were invented by Boniface VIII. the crafty 
pope pretended thauhe only revived an ancient institution. See M. 
le Chais Lettres sur lea Jubilbs. 

” Either of a hundred, or a hundred and ten yearft Varro and 
Livy adopted the former opinion, but the infallible authority of the 
Sibyl consecrated the latter (Censorinus.de Die Natal, c. 17-). The 
emperors Claudius and Philip, however, did not treat the oraele with 
implicit respect. • 
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of the rising generation; requesting, in religious CHAP 
hymuKihat, according to the faith of their ancient . . 

Oracle, they would still maintain the virtue, the 
felicitV and the empire of the Roman people”. 

The magnificence of Philip’s shows and entertain¬ 
ments da^led the eyes of the multitude. The 
devout were employed in the rites of superstition, 
whilst the reflecting few revolved in their anxious 
minds the past history and the future fate of the 
empire. 

Since Romulus, with a small b^d of shepherds Decline of 
... ' n 1 -11 • u 

and outlaws, fortified himself on the hills near the man e*- 

Tyber, ten centuries had already eJapsed . _Dur- 
ing the four first ages, the Romans, in the la¬ 
borious school of poverty, had acquired the 
virtues of war and government: By the vigor¬ 
ous exertion of those virtues, and by the assist¬ 
ance of fortune, they had obtained, in the course 
of the three succeeding centuries, an absolute 
empire over many countries of Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. The last three hundred years had 
been consumed in apparent prosperity and in¬ 
ternal decline. The nation of soldiers, magis¬ 
trates, and legislators, who composed the thirty- 
five tribes of the Roman people, was dissolved 
into the common mass of mankind, and con¬ 
founded with the,millions of serwle provincials, 

“ The idea of the secular j^mes is best understood from the poefn 
of Horace, and the description ofZosimus, 1. ii. p- l67, 3cc. 

" The received calculation of Varro assigns to the foundation of 
Rome an sera that corresponds with the 754th year before Christ. 

But so little is the chronology of Rome to be dependyl on, in the 
more early ages, that Sir Isaac Newton has brought the same event 
as low as the year 627- 
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CHAP, who had received the name, without adopting the 
spirit of Romans. A mercenary army, ^levied 
among the subjects and barbarians of the frontier, 
was the only order of men who preserved and 
abused their independence? By their t^'ultuary 
election, a Syrian, a Gpth, or an Arab, vi'as exalted 
to the throne of Rome^and invested with despotic 
power over the conquests and over the country of 
the Scipios. 

The limits of the Roman empire still extended 
from the West^ Ocean to the Tigris, and from 
Mount Atlas to the Rhine and the Danube. To 
the undfscerning eye of the vulgar-, Philip appeared 
-a monarch no* less powerful than Hadrian or Au¬ 
gustus had formerly been. The form was still the 
same, but the animating health and vigour were 
fled. The industry of the people was discouraged 
and exhausted by a long series of oppression. The 
discipline ot the legions, which alone, after the 
extinction of every other virtue, had propped the 
greatness of the state, was corrupted by the ambi¬ 
tion, or relaxed by the weakness, of the emperors. 
The strength of the frontiers, which had always 
consisted in arms rather than id fortifications, was 
insensibly undermined; and the fairest provinces 
were left exposed to the rapaciousness or ambition 
of the barbarians, who soon discovered the decline 
of the Roman empire. 
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CHAP. VIII. 

Of the ST^le of Persia after the Restoration of (he 
Monarchy hy Artaxeries. 

Wh ENEVER Tacitus indultres bimself in those CHAl>. 
beantiful episodes, in which he relates some do- 
mestic transaction of the Germans or of the Par- bar- 

, . • • » 1 • • f 1 lianans of 

thians, his pnncipal object is to^rcUieve the atten- 
tion of the reader from a uniform scene of vice 
and misery. From the reign of ^ugustds to the 
time of Alexander Severus, the enetnies of Rome 
were in her bosom—the tyrajits, and the soldiers; 
and her prosperity had a very distant and feeble 
interest in the revolutions that might happen be¬ 
yond the Rhine and the Euphrates. But when 
the military order had levelled, in wild anarchy, 
the power of the prince, the laws of the senate, 
and even the discipline of the camp, the barbarians 
of the North and of the East, who bad long 
hovered on the frontier, boldly attacked the pro¬ 
vinces of a declining monarchy. Their vexatious 
inroads were changed into formidable irruptions, 
and, after a long vicissitude of mutual calamities, 

,many tribes of the victorious invaders established 
themselves in the provinces of the Roman empire. 

To obtain a clearer knowledge ’of these great 
events, we shall endeavour to form a previous 
idea of the character, forces, and designs of those 
nations who avenged the cause of Hannibal and 
Mithridates. 
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CHAP. In the more early ages of the wor|d, whilst 
the forest that covered Europe afforded d Retreat 
Revolu- to a few wandering savages, the inhabitants of 
Asi'a.” Asia were already collected into populous/cities, 
and reduced under extensive empires, the seat of 
the arts, of luxury, and of despotism. Assy¬ 
rians reigned over thaEast‘, till the sceptre of 
Ninus and Semiramis dropt from the hands of 
their enervated successors. The Medes and the . 
Babylonians divided their power, and were them¬ 
selves swallow^ upinthemonarchyof tbePersians, 
whose arms could not be confined within the nar¬ 
row linfita of Asia. Followed, as it is said, by two 
-millions of Xerxes, the descendant of Cyrus, 
invaded Greece. Thirty-Thousand soldiers, under 
the command of Alexander, the son of Philip, who 
was entrusted by the Greeks with their glory and 
revenge, were sufficient to subdue Persia. The 
princes of the house of Seleucns usurped and lost 
the Macedonian command over the il^st. About 
the same time, that, by an ignominious treaty, they 
resigned to the Romans the country on this side 
Mount Taurus, they were driven by the Parthians, 
an obscure horde of Scythian origin, from all the 
provinces of Upper Asia. The formidable power 
of the,Parthians, which spread from India to the 

' An ancient chronologist quoted by Velleius Paterculus (I. i, c.6.)* 
ottseiyes, that the Assyrians^ the MedeSi the Persians, and the Mace¬ 
donians, reigned ov^r Asia one thousand nine hundred and ninety- 
five years, from the accession of Ninus to the defea^of Antiochus 
by the Romans. Aa the latter of these great events happened 289 
years before Christ, the former may be placed Sld4jcars before the 
same aera. The Astronomical Ob^mtions^ found at Babylon by 
Alexander, went fifty years higher. 
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frontiei^* of Syria, was in its turn snbverted by CHAP. 
Ardsw, or Artaxerxes; the founder of a new , , 

dynasty, which, under the name of Sassanides, 
governed Persia till the invasion of the Arabs. 

This great revolution, whose fatal influence was 
soon experienced by the Romans, happened in 
the fourth year of Alexarlder Severns, two hun¬ 
dred and twenty-six years after the Christian 
aera^ 

Artaxerxes had served with great reputation The Per- 
in the armies of Artaban, the: 4st king of the narplsj-.-e- 
Parthians, and it appears that he was driven into ^ri^e^es 
exile and rebellion by royal ingratitude, ihe cus¬ 
tomary reward for superior merit. His birth was 
obscure, and the obscurity equally gave room to 
the aspersions of his enemies, and the flattery of 
his adherents. If we credit the scandal of the 
former, Artaxerxes sprang from the illegitimate 
commerce of a tanner’s wife with a common sol- 
die^^ The latter represent him as descended 
from a branch of the ancient kings of Persia, 
though time and misfortune had gradually re¬ 
duced his ancestors to the humble station of pri- 


’ Ill the five hundred and thirty-eighth year of the aera of Seleu- 
cus. See Agathias, 1. ii. p. 63. This great event (such is the care¬ 
lessness of the Oricntals>is plrced by Eutychius’as high as the tenth 
year of Commodus i and by Moses of Chorene, as low as the reign 
of Philip. Ammiaous Marcdlinus has so servijely copied (x'uii, 6.) 
his ancient materials, which are indeed very good, that be describes 
the family of the Arsacides as still seated on the Persian throne in 
the middle of the fourth century. 

’ The unner's name was Babec ; the soldier's, Sassan : from the 
former Artaxerxes obtained the surname of Bahegan, from the latter 
all his descendants have been styled Saiianides. 
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CHAP, vate citizens\ As the lineal heir of tl^ monar- 
chy, he asserted his right to the throne, alA|.chal- 
lenged the noble task of delivering the Persians 
from the oppression under which they groaned 
above five centuries since the death of''Darius. 
The Parthians were defeated in three gr(uit bat¬ 
tles. In the last of these their king Artaban was 
slain, and the spirit of the nation was for ever 
broken ^ The authority of Artaxerxes was so- . 
lemnly acknowledged in a great assembly held at 
Balch in Khop^an. Two younger branches of 
the royal house of Arsaces were confounded 
among ^ the prostrate satraps. A third, more 
mindful of“'•Smcient grandeur than of present 
necessity, attempted to retire, with a numerous 
train of vassals, towards their kinsman, the king 
of Armenia; but this little army of deserters 
was intercepted, and cut oflF, by the vigilance of 
the conqueror®, who boldly assumed the double 
diadem, and the title of King of Kings, which 
had been enjoyed by his predecessor. But these 
pompous titles, instead of gratifying the vanity of 
the Persian, served only to admonish him of his 
doty, and to inflame in his soul the ambition of 
restoring, in their full splendour, the religion and 
empire of Cyrus. 

Reforma- I. During the long servitude of Persia undei. 
Magian**^ the Macedonian and the Parthian yoke, the na- 
religion. tions of Eoro'pe and Asia-had mutually adopted 

* D'Herbelot, Bibliotheque Orientale, ArdsUr- 

' Dion Cawius, 1. Ixix. Herodian, 1. vi. p. 207. Abulpharagius 
Dynajt. n. 80. 

' See Moses■Choreneneis, I. ii. c. 65—71. 
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and cormpted each other’s superstitions. The CHAP. 
Arsaoides, indeed, practised the worship of the ^ 

Magi; but they disgraced and polluted it with 
a various mixture of foreign idolatry. The me¬ 
mory of Zoroaster, the ancient prophet and phi¬ 
losopher of’the Persians’, was still revered in the 
East; but the obsolete, and mysterions language, 
in which the Zendavesta was composed^^ opened 
• a field of dispute to seventy sects, who variously 
explained the fundamental doctrines'of their re¬ 
ligion, and wefe all indifferently) deride,d by a 
erowd of infidels, whp rejected the divine-mission 
and miracles of*the prophet/ To siiffpress the 
idolaters, reunite the schismatics^ anff confute the 
unbelievert, by the infallible, decision of a gene¬ 
ral council, tho- pious Artaxerxes summoned the 
Magi from all parts of his dominions. These 
priests, who had so long sighed in contempt and 
obscurity, obeyed the welcome summons; and 
on the appointed daj appeared, to the number 
of about eighty thousand. But as the debates of 


’ Hyde and Prideaux, working up the Persian legends and their 
own conjectures into a very agreeable story, represent Zoroaster as a 
contemporary of Darius Hystaspes. But it is sufficient to observe, 
that the Greek writers, who lived almost in the age of Darjus, agree 
in placing the aera of Zoroasier many hundred, or even thousand, 
^eara, before their own tifhe. The judicious criticism of Mr Moyle 
perceived, and maintained against his uncle Dr. Prideaux, the anti¬ 
quity of the Persian prophet. See his work, vol« li. 

' That ancient idiom was called the Zend. The language of the 
commentary, the Pehlvi, though much more modern, has ceased 
many ages ago to be a living tongue. This fact alone (if it is allowed 
as authentic) sufficiently warrants the antiquity of those writings, 
which M. d’Anquetil has brought into Europe, and translated into 
French. 
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tumultuous an assembly could not have been 
directed by the authority of reason, or indirenecd 
by the art of policy, the Persian synod was re¬ 
duced, by successive Aiperations, to forty thousand,^ 
to four thousand, to four hundred, to forty, and 
at last to seven Magi, the most respected for their 
learning and piety. 0nd»of these, Erdaviraph, a 
young but holy prelate, received from the hands 
of his brethren three ctips of soporiferous wine. 
He drank them off, and instantly fell into a long 
and profound 1 sleep. As soon as he waked, he 
related,to the king and to the believing multitude, 
his jptirrtey to Heaven, and his‘ intimate confer¬ 
ences with “the Deity. Every doubt was silenced 
by this supema^hral evidence; and the articles of 
the faith of Zoroaster were 6xed with equal autho¬ 
rity and precision®. A short delineation of that 
celebrated system will be found useful, not only 
to display the character of the Persian nation, but 
to illustrate many of their most important trans¬ 
actions, both in peace and wa^, with the Roman 
empire^". 

„ . The great and fundamental article of the 

PcrsuiQ i 

theolo^; systcm, was the celebrated doctrine of the two 

principles; a bold and injudicious attempt of 
Eastern philosophy to reconcile the existence of 


“ • Hyde dc Religione veterum Pers. c. 21. 

I have principally drawn this account from the Zendaveita ol 
M. d’Anquelil, and ihe Sadder, subjoined to Dr. Hyde’*treatise. It 
must, however, be confessed, that the studied obscurity of a prophet, 
the figurative style of the East, and the deceitful medium of a French 
or Latin version, may have betrayed us into error and heresy, in this 
abridgment of Persian theology. 
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moral ai^d physical evil, with the attributes of chap. 
a bepoficent Creator and Governor of the world. 

The first and original Being, in whom, or by 
whom, the universe exists, is denominated in 
the writings of Zoroaster, Time zaithunt bounda; 
but it must be confessed, that this infinite sub¬ 
stance seems rather a iiictaphysical abstraction 
of the mind, than a real object endowed with 
self-consciousness, or possessed of moral perfec¬ 
tions. From either the blind, or the intelligent 
operation of this infinite Tim^ which bears 
but too near an affinity with the chaos of the 
Greeks, the two t?econdary but active^rinci- 
ples of the universe, were fronwall eternity 
produced, Ormusd and Ahriraan, each of them 
possessed of the pow'ers of creation, but each 
disposed, by his invariable nature, to exercise 
them with different designs. The principle ot 
good is eternally absorbed in light; the principle 
of evil eternally buried in darkness. The wise 
benevolence of Ormusd formed man capable 
of virtue, and abundantly provided his fair 
habitation with the materials of happiness. By 
his vigilant providence, the motion of the pla¬ 
nets, the order of the seasons, and the tem¬ 
perate mixture of the elements, are preserved. 

But the malice of ^hriman has long since pierced 
OrmusTs egg ; or, in other words, has violated 
the harmony of his works. Since that fatal 
irruption, the most minute articles of good 
and evil are intimately intermingled and agi¬ 
tated together; the rankest poisons spring up 
amidst the most salutary plants; dtjjuges, earth- 

Vc^.. I. V 
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tiiraultuoua an assembly could not have been 
directed by the authority of reason, or iiifliienced 
by the art of policy, the Persian synod was re¬ 
duced, by success! ve.Xiperations, to Forty thousand/ 
to four thousand, to four hundred, to forty, and 
at last to seven Magi, the most respected for their 
learning and piety. 0neLof these, Erdaviraph, a 
young but holy prelate, received from the hands 
of his brethren three cups of soporiferous wine. 
He drank them off, and: instantly fell into a long 
and profound I sleep. As soon as he waked, he 
related ,to the king and to the believing multitude, 
his j.ourney to Heaven, and his* intimate confer¬ 
ences with the Deity. Every doubt was silenced 
by this supemafiiral evidence; and the articles of 
the faith of Zoroaster were 6xed with equal autho¬ 
rity and precision®. A short delineation of that 
celebrated system will be found useful, not only 
to display the character of the Persian nation, but 
to illustrate many of their most important trans¬ 
actions, both in peace and wa^, with the Roman 
empire'®. 

Fenian fundamental article of the 

theolo^; System, was the celebrated doctrine of the two 
clples."”* principles; a bold and injudicious altempt of 
Eastern philosophy to reconcile the existence of 


* Hyde de Religione Tetenun Pers. c. 21. 

I have principally drawn this account from the Zendaveita of 
M. d’Anquetil, and the Sadder, subjoined to Dr. Hydelptreatise. It 
niuat, however, be confessed, that the studied obscurity of a prophet, 
the figurative style of the East, and the deceitful medium of a French 
or Latin version, may have betrayed us into error and heresy, in this 
abridgment of Fenian theology. 
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moral aijd physical evil, with the attributes of CHAP, 
a beuf>iicent Creator and Governor of the world. 

The first and original Being, in whom, or by 
whom, the universe exists, is denominated in 
the writings of Zoroaster, Time without hoiutth; 
but it must be confessed, that this infinite sub¬ 
stance seems rather a nketapbysical abstraction 
of the mind, than a real object endowed with 
self-consciousness, or possessed of moral perfec¬ 
tions. From either the blind, or the intelligent 
operation of this infinite Tim^ which bears 
but too near an affinity with the chaos ot the 
Greeks, the two secondary but actu’Cy^rinci- 
ples of the universe, were fron^all eternity 
produced, Ormusd and Ahriman, each of them 
possessed of the powers of creation, but each 
disposed, by bis invariable nature, to exercise 
them with different designs. The principle ol 
good is eternally absorbed in light; the principle 
of evil eternally buried in darkness. The wist 
benevolence of Ormusd formed man capable 
of virtue, and abundantly provided bis fai) 
habitation with the materials of happiness. By 
his vigilant providence, the motion of the |)la- 
nets, the order of the seasons, and the tem¬ 
perate mixture of the elements, are preserved. 

But the malice of ^Ahriman has long since pierced 
’OrmustTs egg; or, in other words, has violated 
the harmony of his wt)rks. Skice that fatal 
irruption, the most minute articles of good 
and evil are intimately intermingled and agi¬ 
tated together; the rankest poisons spring up 
amidst the most salutary plants; d^uges, earth- 

vjyL. I. 
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CHAP, quakesj and conflagrations, attest the conflict of 
, Nature, and the little world of man is pet^tually 
shaken by vice and misfortune. Whilst the rest 
of human kind are led away captives in the chains 
of their infernal enemy, the faithful Persian alone 
reserves his religions adoration for his friend and 
protector Ormusd, anc^ hghts under his banna: 
of light, in the full confidence that he shall, in 
the last day, share the glory of his triumph. At 
that decisive period, the enlightened wisdom of 
goodness will render the power of Ormusd su¬ 
perior to the furious malice of his rival. Ahriman 
and his followers, disarmed • and subdued, will 
sink mto thgir native darkness; and virtue will 
maintain the eternal peace and harmony of the 
universe”. 

Religious The theology of Zoroaster was darkly compre- 
wora ip. foreigners, and even by the far greater 

number of his disciples; but the most careless 
observers were struck with the philosophic sim¬ 
plicity of the Persian worship, “ That people,” 
says Herodotus “ rejects the use of temples, 
“ of altars, and of statues, and smiles at the folly 
“ of those nations, who imagine that the gods 
“ are sprung from, or bear any affinity with, the 
“ human nature. The tops of the highest moun- 

“ The modern Perseee (anil in some degree the Sadder) exalt'' 
Ofmusd'lnto the first and omnipotent cause, while they degrade 
Ahriman into an inferior but rebellious spirit. Their desire of 
pleasing the Mahometans may have contributed to refin* their theo¬ 
logical system. 

'* Herodotus, 1. i. c. 131. But Dr. Prideanx thinks, with rea¬ 
son, that the use of temples was afkerwardi permitted in the Magian 
religion. 
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“ tains ^re the places chosen for sacrifices. CHAP. 
“ Hymns and prayers are the principal worship;, 

“ the Supreme God who fills the wide eircle of 
“ Heaven, is the object to whom they are ad~ 

“ dressed.” Yet, at the same time, in the true 
spirit of a polytheist, he accuses them of adoring 
Earth, Water, Fire, the Winds, and the Sun and 
Moon. But the Persians of eveiy age have denied 
the charge, and explained the equivocal conduct, 
which might appear to give a colour to it. The 
elements, and more particularly Fire, Light, and 
the Sun, whom they called Mithra, were'the ob¬ 
jects of their religious reverence, becaust^ thVy con¬ 
sidered them as the purest 8ymbols,''the noblest 
productions, and the most pqwerful agents of the 
Divine Power and Nature”. 

Every mode of religion, to make a deep and Ccremo 
lasting impression on the human mind, must ex- moral prc- 
ercise our obedience, by enjoining practices of“^”’ 
devotion, for which we can assign no reason ; and 
must acquire our esteem, by inculcating moral 
duties analogous to the dictates of our own hearts. 

The' religion of Zoroaster was abundantly pro¬ 
vided with the former, and possessed a sufficient 
portion of the latter. At the age of puberty, 
the faithful Persian was invested with a mysteri- 
Qus girdle, the badge of the divine protection; 
and from that moment all the actions of his lifej 
even the most indifferent, or the most necessary, 

“ Hyde de Relig. Pera. c. 8. Notwithstanding all their diitinc- 
tions and. protestations, which seem sincere enough, their tyrants, 
the Mahdm^ns, hare constantly stigmatised them as idolatrous 
worshippers of the Fire. 
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CTAP. were sanctified by their peculiar prayers, ejacn- 
lations, or genuflexions; the omission of which, 
under any circumstances, was a grievous sin, not 
inferior in guilt to the violation of the moral 
duties. The moral duties, however, of justice, 
mercy, liberality, &c. were in their turn required 
of the disciple of Zoro^ter, who wished to escape 
the persecution of Ahriman, and to live with Or- 
musd in a blissful eternity, where the degree of 
felicity will be exactly proportioned to the degree 
of virtue; and piety 

Eiicou- But there arc some remarkable instances in 
o^agricul- which Zotoaster lays aside the prophet, assumes 
the legislatSf, and discovers a liberal concern 
for private and public happiness, seldom to be 
found among the groveling or visionary schemes 
of superstition. Fasting and celibacy, the com¬ 
mon means of purchasing the divine favour, 
he condemns with abhorrence, as a criminal re¬ 
jection of the best gifts of Providence. The 
saint, in the Magian religion, is obliged to be¬ 
get children, to plant useful trees, to destroy 
noxious animals, to convey water to the dry 
lands of Persia, and to work out his salvation 
by pursuing all the labours of agriculture. We 
may quote from the Zendavesta a wise and be¬ 
nevolent maxim, which compensates for many 
an absurdity. “ He who sows the ground with 


■' See the Sadder, the smallest part of which consists of moral 
precepis. The ceremonies enjoined are infinite and trifling. Fifteen 
genuflexions, prayers, &c. were required whenever the devout Persian 
cut his nails or made water; or as often as he put on the sacred 
girdle. Sadder,'Art. 14. 50. 60 . 
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care aVid diligence acquires a greater stock CHAP. 

^ ^ ® Vlll 

“ of-religious merit than he could gain by the 

“repetition of ten thousand prayers’’.” In the 
spring of every year a festival was celebrated, 
destined'to represent the primitive ecpiality, and 
the present connexion, of mankind. Tlie stately 
kings of Persia, exchanging their vain pomp for 
more genuine greatness, freely mingled with the 
humblest but most useful of their subjects. On 
that day the husbandmen were admitted, with¬ 
out distinction, to the table of the king- and hU 
satraps. The monarch accepted their jktitions, 
inquired into their grievances, and coi.versed 
with them on the most equal terlms. “ From 
“ your labours, was he accustomed to say ^nd 
“ to say with truth, if not witli sincerity), from 
“ your labours, we receive our subsistence; you 
“ derive your tranquillity from our vigilance; 

“ since, therefore, we are mutually necessary to 
“ each other, let us live together like brothers 
“ in concord and love”’.” Such a festival must 
indeed have degenerated, in a wealthy and des¬ 
potic empire, into a theatrical representation; 
but it was at least a comedy well worthy of a 
royal audience, and which might sometimes im¬ 
print a salutary lesson on the mind of a young 
prince. 

Had Zoroaster, in all his institutions, ihv'ari- Power of 
ably supported this exalted character, his name 
would deserve a place with those of Numa and 

'* Zendavesta, tom. i. p. 254. and Precis du Systeme de Zoroas- 
irc, tom. iii. 

“ Hyde de Religione Persaruro, c. 19. 
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CHAP. Confucius, and his system would be justly enti- 
tied to all the applause, which it has pleased some 
of our divines, and even some of our philoso¬ 
phers, to bestow on it. But in that motley com¬ 
position, dictated by reason and passion, by en¬ 
thusiasm and by selfish motives, some useful and 
sublime truths were disgraced by a mixture of 
the most abject and dangerous superstition. The 
Magi, or sacerdotal order, were extremely nn- • 
merous, since, as we have already seen, fourscore 
thousand of them were convened in a general 
council. Their forces were multiplied by disci¬ 
pline. regular hierarchy was diffused through 
all the produces of Persia; and the Archima- 
gus, who resided at Balch, was respected as the 
visible head of the church, and the lawful suc¬ 
cessor of Zo^oa8ter‘^ The property of the Magi 
was very considerable. Besides the less invidious 
possession of a large tract of the most fertile lands 
of Media’®, they levied a general tax on the 
fortunes and the industry of the Persians”*. 

“ Though your good words,” says the interested 
prophet, “ exceed in number the leaves of the 


” Hyde de Religione Ptrsanim, c. 28. Both Hyde and Prideaux 
affect to jpply to the Magiaa the terms consecrated to the Christian 
hierarchy. 

“ Ammian. Matcellin. xxiii. 6. HeioTonns us (aa faras we may, 
credit hjm) of two curious particulars; 1. that the Magi derived some 
of their most aecreudoctrines from the Indian Brachmans ; and, 2. 
that they were a tribe, or family, as well ae order. 

'• The divine institution of tythts exhibits a singular instance of 
conformity between the law of Zoroaster and that of Moses. 'ITiosc 
who cannot otherwise account for it, may suppose, if they please, 
that the Magi of the latter times inserted so useful an interpolation 
into the writingiiaf their prophet.. 
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“ trees, the drops of rain, the stars in the heaven, 

“ or the sands on the sea-shore, they will all be ^ 
“ nnprohtable to you, unless they are accepted by 
“ the (lestour, or priest. To obtain the acceptation 
“ of this guide to salvation, yon must faithfully pay 
“ him iytfies of all you ppsscss, of your goods, of 
“ yoor lands, and of your money. If the destonr 
“ be satisfied, your soul will escape hell tortures; 

“ you will secure praise in this world, and happiness 
“ in the next. For the destonrs are the teachers of 
“ religion ; they know all things, and they deliver 
“ all men“>.” 

These convenient maxims of reverence and im¬ 
plicit faith were doubtless imprinted with care on 
the tender minds of youth', since the Magi were 
the masters of education in Persia, and to their 
hands the children even of the royal family were 
intrusted^. The Persian priests, who were of a 
speculative genius, preserved and investigated the 
secrets of Oriental philosophy; and acquired, either 
by superior knowledge or superior art, the reputa¬ 
tion of being well versed in some occult sciences, 
which have derived their appellation from the 
Magi“. Those of more active dispositions mixed 
with the world in courts and cities ; and it is ob¬ 
served, that the administration of.Artaxerxes was 
in a great measure directed by the counsels of the 
sacerdotal order, whose dignity, either from policy 
or devotion, that prince restored to its ancient 
splendour”. 

“ Sadder, Art. 8. “ Plato in Alciblad. 

* Pliny (Hist. Natui. 1. xxx. c. 1.) observe#, that magic held 
mank^ by the triple chain of Religion, of physic, and of astronomy. 
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CHAP. 

Vlll. 


Spirit of 
penecii- 
tion. 


The first counsel of the Magi was agrt^eable to 
the unsociable genius of their faithto the 
practice of ancient kings and even to the ex¬ 
ample of their legislator, who had fallen a victim 
to a religious war, excited by his own intolerant 
zeal^. By an edict of Artaxerxes, the exercise 
of every worship, except that of Zoroaster, was 
severely prohibited. The temples of the Par- 
thians, and the statues of their deified monarchs, 
were thrown dowu with ignominy*^. The sword 
of Aristotle (such was the name given by the 
Orientals to the polytheism and philosophy of 
the Greeks) was easily broken the flames of 
persecution soon reached the more stubborn Jews 
and Christians*^; no^ did they spare the heretics 
of their own nation and religion. The majesty 
of Ormusd, who was jealous of a rival, was 
seconded by the despotism of Artaxences, who 
couffil not suffer a rebel; and the schismatics 
within his vast empire were soon reduced to the 
inconsiderable number of eighty thousand 


“ Mr. Hume, in the Natural History of Religion, sagaciously 
remarks, that the most refined and philosophic sects are constantly 
the most intolerant. 

“ Cicero de Legibus, ii. 10. Xerxes, by the adrice of the Magi, 
destroyed the temple? of Greece. 

* Hyde de Relig. Peraar. c. S3, 24. D'Herbelot Bibliothcqiie« 
OrifDtale ZerdustJ. Life of Zoroaster in tom. ii. of the Zendavesia. 

^ Compare Mosfs of Chorene, 1. ii. c. 74. with Ammian. Mar- 
ccllin. xxlii. 6. Hereafter 1 shall make use of these pas^ges. 

” Rabbi Abraham, in the Tarikh Schickard, p. 108, 109. 

“ Bainage Histoire des Julfs, I. vlii. c. 3. Soiomen, 1. ii. c. 1. 
Manes, who ,suffered an ignominious death, may b% deemed a 
Magian as well as a Christian heretic. 

» r’f ’deliffone Persar. c. 21. 
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Tin's spirit of persecution reflects dishonour on the CHAP, 
religion of Zoroaster; but as it was not productive 
of any civil commotion, it served to strengthen 
the new monarchy, by uniting all the various in¬ 
habitants of Persia in the bands of religious zeal. 

II. Artiixerxes, by his valour and conduct, lisiabiish- 
had wrested the sceptre of the East from the an- 
cient royal family of Parthia. There still remained 

1 I'/Y' 

the more difficult task of establishing, throughout VIII CCS. 
the vast extent of Persia, a uniform and vigorous 
administration. The weak indulgence of the 
Arsacides had resigned to their sons and brothers 
the principal provinces, and the greatest offices 
of the kingdom, in the nature of hereditary pos¬ 
sessions. The vifaxcE, or sighteen most powerful 
satraps, were permitted to assume the regal 
title; and the vain pride of the monarch was 
delighted with a nominal dominion over so 
many vassal kings. Even tribes of barbarians in 
their mountains, and the Greek cities of Upper 
Asia^\ within their walls, scarcely acknow¬ 
ledged, or seldom obeyed, any superior ; and the 
Parthian empire exhibited, under other names, a 
lively image of the feudal systemwhich has 
since* prevailed in Europe. But the active vic- 

These colonies were enlreinely numerohs. Seleucus Nicator 
founded thirty-nine cities, all named from himself, or some of his 
relations (see Appian in Syriac, p. 124.). Th^ aera of Seleucus (still 
in use among the eastern Christians) appears as late ^ the year 508, 
of Christ 196, on the medals of the Greek cities within the Parthian 
empire. See Moyle’s works, vol. i. p. 273, &c. and M. Freret, Mem. 
de 1’Academic, tom. xii. 

“ The modern Persians distinguish that period as the dynasty of 
the kings of the nations. See Plin. Hist. Nat. vi? 25. 
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CHAP, tor, at the head of a numerous and disciplined 
' army, visited in person every province of Persia. 

The defeat of the boldest rebels, and the reduc¬ 
tion of the strongest fortifications”, diffused the 
tert-or of his arms, and prepared the way for the 
peaceful reception of his, authority. An obstinate 
resistance was fetal to the chiefs; hut their fol¬ 
lowers were treated with lenity”. A cheerful 
submission was rewarded with honours and riches; 
but the pnident Artaxerxes, suffering no person 
except himself to assume the title of king, abo¬ 
lished every intermediate power between the 
Extentand throne and .the people. His kingdom, nearly 
^*Pers1r extent to modern Persia, was, on every 

side, bounded by the ‘Sea, or by great rivers ; by 
the Euphrates, the Tigris, the Araxes, the Oxus, 
and the Indus, by the Caspian Sea, and the 
Gulph of Persia”. That country was computed 

^ Eutychius (tom i. p. 367- 371. 375.) relates the siege of the 
island of Mesene in the Tigris, with some circumstances not un¬ 
like the story of Nisus and Scylla. 

“ Agathias, ii. 164. The pfinces of Segestan defended their in¬ 
dependence daring many years. As romances generally transport 
to an ancient period the events of their own time, it is not impos¬ 
sible, that the fabulous exploits of Rustan Prince of Segestan may 
have beeivgrafted on thb real history. 

“ We can scarcely .attribute to the Persian monarchy the sea-coast 
of Gedrosiaor Macran, which extends along the Indian Ocean from ' 
Cape Jask (the promontory Capella) to Cape Goadel. In the time 
of Alexander, and pfobably many ages afterwards, it was thinly in¬ 
habited by i savage people of Icthyophagi, or Fishermen, who 
knew no arts, who acknowledged no master, and wh#were divided 
by inhospitable deserts from the rest of tbe world. (See Arrian de 
Reb. Indicis.) In the twelfth century, the little town of Tail (sup¬ 
posed by M. d’Anville to be the Tesa of Ptolemy) was peopled and 
enriched by the resort of the Arabian merchants. (Sec Gcographia 
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to contain, in the last century, five hundred and CHAP, 
fifty-four cities, sixty thousand villages, and about. , 

forty millions of souls’®. If we compare the 
administration of the house of Sassan with that of 
the house of Sefi, the political infltience of the 
Magian with that of the Mahometan religion, 
we shall probably infer', that the kingdom of 
Artaxerxes eontained at least as great a number 
of cities, villages, and inhabitants. But it must 
likervise be confessed, that in every age the want 
of harbours on the sea-coast, and the scarcity of . 
fresh water in the inland provinces, have been 
very unfavourable to the commerce and agri¬ 
culture of the Persians; who, in the calculation 
of their numbers, seem to .have indulged one of 
the meanest, though most cotamon, articles of 
national vanity. 

As soon as the ambitious mind of Artaxerxes Recapitu- 
had* triumphed over the resistance of his vassals, 
he began to threaten the neighbouring states, tween the 
who, during the long slumber of his predecessors, rq. 
had insulted Persia with impunity. He obtained 

1 « pirc* 

some easy victories over the wild Scythians and 
the effeminate Indians; but the Romans were an 
enemy, who, by their past injuries and present 
power, deserved the utmost, efforts of his arms. 

A forty years traflquillity, the fruit of valour and 


Nubiens. p 58 . and d’Anville Geographic Ancienne, tom. ii. p. 283.) 
In the last age, the whole country was divided between three princes, 
one Mahometan and two Idolaters, who maintained their independ¬ 
ence against the successors of Shah Abbas. (Voyages de Taremier, 
part i. I. V. p. 635 ) 

“ Chardin, tom. iii. c. 1,2,3. 
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succeeded the victories of Tra- 
v^^jan. During the period that elapsed from the 
accession of Marcus to the reign of Alexander, 
the Roman and the Parthian empires were twice 
> ^nd although the whole strength 
of the Arsacides contended with a part only of 
the forces of Rome, the event was most com¬ 
monly in favour of the latter. Macrinus, in¬ 
deed, prompted by his precarious situation, and 
pusillanimous temper, purchased a peace at the 
expence of near two millions of our money 
but the generals of Marcus, the emperor Se- 
verus, and hj^ son, erected many trophies in 
Armenia, Mfesopotamia, and Assyria. Among 
their exploits, the ii^perfect relation of which 
would have uuseasonably interrupted the more 
important series of domestic revolutions, we shall 
only mention the repeated calamities of the two 
great cities of Selencia and Ctesipbon. 

Seieucia Seleucia, on the western bank of the Tigris, 
Ctesi- about forty-five miles to the north of ancient 
Babylon, was the capital of the Macedonian con¬ 
quests in Upper Asia*. Many ages after the 
fall of their empire, Seieucia retained the genuine 
characters of a Grecian colony, arts, military 
virtue, “and the love of freedom. The inde¬ 
pendent republic was governed by a senate of 
three hundred nobles; the people consisted of 

” Dion, I. xxviii. p. 1335 . 

For the precise sitaation of Babylon, Seieucia, Ctesiphon, Mo- 
dain and Bagdad, cities often confounded with each other j see an 
excellent Geographical Tract of M. d’Anville, in Mem. de I'Aca- 
demie, tom. xxx. i 
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six bun’dred thousand citizens; the walls were CHAP, 
strong, and as long as concord prevailed among 
the several orders of the state, they viewed with 
contempt the power of the Parthian : but the 
madness of faction was sometimes provoked to 
implore the dangerous aid of the common ene¬ 
my, who was posted alftiost at the gates of the 
colpny ’®. The Pftrthian monarchs, like the Mo¬ 
gul sovereigns of Hindostan, delighted in the 
pastoral life of their Scythian ancestors ; _ and the 
Imperial camp was frequently pitched in the 
plain of Ctesiphon, on the eastern bank of the 
Tigris, at the distance of only three'miles from 
Seleucia*'. The innumerable at'tendants on 
luxury and despotism resofted to the court, and 
the little village of Ctesiphon insensibly swelled 
into a great city^\ Under the reign of Marcus, 
the Roman generals penetrated as far as Ctesi¬ 
phon arid Selencia. They were received as A.D. 105. 
friends by the Greek colony; they attacked as 
enemies the seat of the Parthian kings; yet 
both cities experienced the same treatment. 

The sack and conflagration of Seleucia, with the 
massacre of three hundred thousand of the inhabi- 


* Tacit. Aniial. xi. 4!. Plin. Hist. Nat. ti. e6. 

" This may be infeiVed fwm Strabo, I. xvi’. p. 74.'3. 

" That most curious traveller Bernier, who Wlowetl thecam|) of 
Aurengzebe from Dehli to Cashinir, describe.^ with great accuracy 
the immense moving city. The guard of cavalry consisted of 35,000 
men, that of infantry of 10,000. It was computed ilut the camp 
con’uined 150,000 horses, mules, and elephants; 50,000 camels, 
60,000 oxen, and between 300,000 and 400,000 persons. Almost 
all Dehh followed the court, whose magnificence supported iw in-, 
dustry. 
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CHAP, tants, tarnished the elory of the Roiian. tri- 
1 umph^'. Seleiicia, already exhausted by -tlie 

neighbourhood of a too powerful rival, sunk 
A.D. 198. under the fatal blow; but Ctesiphon, in about 
thirty-three years, had sufficiently recovered its 
strength to maintain an obstinate siege against 
the emperor Severus. 'The city was, however, 
taken by assault; the king, vdio defended it in 
person, escaped with precipitation ; an hundred 
thousand captives, and a rich booty, rewarded 
the fatigues of the Roman soldiers". Notwith¬ 
standing these misfortunes, Ctesiphon succeeded 
to Babylon and to Selencia, as one of the great 
capitals of the East. In summer, the monarch 
of Persia enjoyed at jl^batana the cool breezes of 
the mountains of Media; but the mildness of the 
climate engaged him to prefer Ctesiphon for his 
winter residence. 

Conquest From these successful inroads the Romans 
^^by^the lasting benefit; nor did they 

Romans, attempt to preserve such distant conquests, se¬ 
parated firom the provinces of the empire by a 
large tract of intermediate desert. The reduc¬ 
tion of the kingdom of Osrhoene was an acquisi¬ 
tion of less splendour indeed, but of a far more 
solid advantage. That little state occupied the 
northern and most fertile part of Mesopotamia, 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris. Edessa, 

'* Dion, I. Ixii. p. 1178. Hist August, p. 38. Eutrop. viii. 
10 . Euseb. in Chronic. Quadratus (quoted in the ^ugustan His¬ 
tory) attempted to viudkate the Romans, by alleging, that the citi¬ 
zens of Seleucia had first violated their faith. 

" Dbn, I. Ixxv. p. 1263. Herodian, 1. iii. p. 130. Hist. Au- 
dgusu p. 70. 
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its capital, was situated about tweuty luiles be- CHAP, 
yond the former of those rivers ; and the inha- 
bitants, since the time of Alexander, were a 
mixed race of Xlreeks, Arabs, Syrians, and 
Armenians**. The feeble sovereigns of Os- 
rhoene, placed on the dangerous verge of two 
contending empires, were attached from in¬ 
clination to the Parthian cause; hut the su¬ 
perior power of Rome exacted from them a re- 
Ittctant homage, which is still attested by their 
medals. After the conclusion of the Parthian 
tvar under Marcus, it was judged prudent to se¬ 
cure some substantial pledges of then- doubtful 
fidelity. Forts were constructed in several parts 
of the country, and a Roman garrison was fixed 
in the strong town of 5jisibis. During the 
troubles that followed the death of Commodus, 
the princes of Osrhoene attempted to shake off 
the yoke ; but the stern policy of Severus con¬ 
firmed their dependence*^, and the perfidy of 
Caracalla completed the easy conquest. Ab-^ 
gams, the last king of Edessa, was sent in chains 
to Rome, his dominions reduced into a pro¬ 
vince, and his capital dignified with the rank 
of colony; and thus the Romans, about ten 
years before the fall of the Parthian monarchy. 


** The polished citizens of Antioch called those of Edcbsa misstd 
barbariaDS. It was. however, some praise. thaVof tfic three dialects 
of the Syriac, the purest and most elegant (the Araniffian) was spoke 
at Edessa. This remark M. Bayer (Hist. Edess. p. 5.) has borrowed 
from George of Malatia. a Syrian writer. 

“ Dioi^ 1. Ixxy. p. 1248, 1249, 1250. M. Bayer has neglected 
to use this most important passage. 
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CHAP, obtained a firm and permanent establishment 
beyond the Euphrates^. 

Artaxerx- Pmdence as well as glory might have justified 
Se pr™* ^ on the side of Artaxerxes, had his views 
Vinces of confined to the defence or the acquisition 

declares of a usetul frontier. But the ambitious Persian 
theR^'"** openly avowed a far more extensive design of 
AD* 2 0 thought himself able to sup¬ 

port his lofty pretensions by the arms of reason 
as well as by those of power. Cyrus, he alleged, 
had first subdued, and his successors had for a 
long time possessed, the whole extent of Asia, as 
far as the Propontis and the yEgaean sea ; the 
provinces of Caria and Ionia, under their empire, 
had been governed by Persian satraps, and all 
Egypt, to the confines of yEthiopia, had acknow¬ 
ledged their sovereignty^’. Their rights had 
been suspended, though tiot destroyed, by a long 
usirrpation ; and as soon as he received the Per. 
sian diadem, which birth and successful valour 
had placed upon his head, the first great duty of 
his station called upon him to restore the ancient 
limits and splendour of the monarchy. The 
Great King’ therefore (such was the haughty 
style of bis embassies to the emperor Alexander,) 
commanded the Romans instantly to depart from 

“ Tbt? .kuiftdoin, from Owhoe., whk gave a new name to the 
•coiJniiy,.V 4Jie last Afagalras, bad lasted 853 years. See the learned 
■workofM.^jpayer, Hiatoria Osriioena et Edessena. 

^ Xenophon, in the preface to the Cyropaedia, |ives a clear and 
magnificent idea ofextent,of the empire of Cyrus. Herodotus 
(I. iti. c.'TIb &c.) enters into a Curious and particular description of 
the twenty great Satrapit* into which the Persian empire was divi- 
f ded by Darius Hystaspes. 
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all the provinces of Lis ancestors, and, yielding chaV*. 

to the Persians the empire of Asia, to content i , - ^ < 

themselves with the undisturbed possession of 
Europe. This haughty mandate was delivered 
by four hundred of the tallest and riiost beauti¬ 
ful of the Persians ; who, by their fine horses, 

splendid arms, and rich * apparel, displayed the 
pride and greatness of their master Such an 
embassy was much less an offer of negociation 
than a declaration of war. Both Alexander 
Severus and Aftaxerxes, collecting the-military 
force of the Roman and Persian monarchies, 
resolved in this important contest to lead their 
armies in person. 

If we credit w hat should seem the most au- Pretendcil 
thentic or all records, an oration, still extant, AiexiiudcT 
and delivered by the emperor himself to the ^ 
senate, we must allow that the victory of Alex¬ 
ander Severus was not inferior to any of those 
formerly obtained over the Persians by tlie son 
of Philip. The army of the Great King con¬ 
sisted of one hundred and twenty thousand horse, 
clothed in complete armour of steel; of seven 
hundred elephants, with towers filled with ar¬ 
chers on their backs, and of eighteen hundred 
chariots armed with scythes, This formidable 
host, the like of *which is not to be found in 
eastern history, and has scarcely been imagined 
in eastern romance^, was discomfited in a great 

“ •Herodian, vi. e09. 212. 

• There were two hundred scythed chariots ot tlie battle of Ar- 
bela, in ihejrost of Darius. In the vast army of Tigrancs, which 
was vanquished by Lucullus, seventeen thousand horse only were 

^OL. I. 7 - 
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CHAP, battle, in which the Roman Alexander approved 
J . . himself an intrepid soldier and a skilful general. 
The great King fled before his valour; an im¬ 
mense booty, and the conquest of Mesopoytamia, 
were the irfimediate fruits of this signal victory. 
Such are the circumstances of this ostentatious 
and improbable relation, dictated, as it too plainly 
appears, by the vanity of the monarch, adorned 
by the unblushing servility of his flatterers, and 
received without contradiction by a distant and 
obsequious senate”. Far from being inclined to 
believe that the arms of Alexander obtained any 
memorable advantage over the Persians, we are 
induced to 'suspect, that all this blaze of ima¬ 
ginary glory was designed to conceal some real 
disgrace. 

More pro- Our suspicions are confirmed by the authority 
count of or a contemporary historian, who mentions the 
the war. yjrtues of Alexander wUb rc.spect, and his faults 

flomplelely armed. Antiochoa brought fifty.four elephants into the 
field against the Romans: by his frequent wars and negociations 
with the prince* of India, he had once collected an hundred and 
fifty of those great animals; but it may be questioned, whether the 
most powerful monarch of Hindostan ever formed a line of battle of 
seven hundred elephants. Instead of three or four thousand elephants 
which the Great Mogul was supposed to possess, Tavernier (Voy¬ 
ages, pait ii. 1. i. p. 198.) discovered, by a more accurate inquiry, 
that he had only fiv^ hundred for his baggage, and eighty or ninety 
for the service of war. The Greeks have varied with regard to the* 
number which Porus brought into the field ; but Quintus Curtins 
(viil 13 ), in this itistance judicious and moderate, is contented with 
dghty4ve elephants, distinguished by their size and strength. In 
Siam, where these animals are the most nnmefcus and the mdst 
esteemed, eighteen elephan is are allowed as a sufficient proportion for 
each of the nine brigades into which a just army is divided. The 
whole number, of one hundred and sixty-two elephants bf war, may 
sometimes be doiftded. Hist, des Voyages, tom. ix. p. 2(30. 
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with candour. He describes the judiciooB plan CHAP 
which had been formed for the conduct of the 
war. Three Roman armies were destined to 
invade Persia at the same time, and by different 
roads. But the operations of the campaign, 
though wisely concerted, were not executed 
either with ability or success. The 6 rst of these 
armies, as soon as it had entered the marshy 
* plains of Babylon, towards the artificial conflux 
of the Euphrates and the Tigris was .encom¬ 
passed by the superior numbers, and destroyed 
by the arrows, of the enemy. The alliance of 
Chosroes king of Armenia'”, and the long tract 
of mountainous countr), in which the Persian 
cavalry was of little service, opened a secure 
entrance into the heart of Media, to the second 
of the Roman armies. These brave troops lakl 
waste the adjacent provinces, and by several 
successful actions against Artaxerxes, gave a 
faint colour to the emperor’s vanity. But the 
retreat of this victorious army was imprudent, 
or at least unfortunate. In repassing the moun¬ 
tains, great numbers of soldiers perished by the 
badness of the roads, and the severity of the 
winter season. It had been resolfed, that whilst 
these two great detachments penetrated* into 
tlie opposite extreilies of the Persian dominions, 

M. de Tilfemont has already obserred, thjt Herodian’a geo¬ 
graphy is eomewhat confused. 

Moses of Chorene (Hist. Armen. I. ii. c. 71.) illustrates thi» 
invasifln of Media, by asserting that Chosroes, king of Armenia, 
defeated Artaxerxes, and porsoed him to the confines of India. 

The Mpkjjo^f Chosroes hare been magnified; and he acted as a 
depeMMt ally to the Romans. 
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CHAP, tbe main body, under the command of Alexander 
himself, should support their attack, by invading 
the centre of the kingdom. But the unexperi¬ 
enced youth, influenced by his mother’s counsels, 
and perhaps by his own fears, deserted the bravest 
troops, and the fairest prospect of victory; and 
after consuming in Mesopotamia an inactive and 
inglorious summer, he led back to Antioch an 
army diminished by sickness, and provoked by 
disappopitment. The behaviour of Artaxerxes 
had bee^n very different. Flying with rapidity 
from the hills of Media to the marshes of the 
Euphrates, he had every where opposed the in¬ 
vaders in person; and in either fortune had 
united with the ablesj conduct the most undaunted 
resolution. But in several obstinate engagements 
against the veteran legions of Rome, the Persian 
monarch had lost the flower of his troops. 
Even his victories had weakened his power. The 
favourable opportunities of the absence of Alex¬ 
ander, and of the confusions that followed that 
emperor’s death, presented themselves in vain to 
his ambition. Instead of expelling the Romans, 
as he pretended, from the continent of Asia, he 
found himself unable to wrest from their hands 
the little province of Mesopotamia 
Character The reign of Artaxerxes, which from the last 
ims ^ Ar- Parthians lasted only. fourteen years, 

a memorable sera in the history of the East, 
and even in that of Rome. His cb^acter seems 


“ For the account of this wst,,iee Herodian, 1. vi. p. 20g. 212. 
The old abbreriators and modem compilers hare blin41^ folicrved 
the Augustan History. 


“■v \ 
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to have been marked by those bold and com- CHap. 
nianding features, that generally distinguish the ^ 
princes who conquer, from those who inherit, an 
empire. Till the last period of the Persian mo¬ 
narchy, his code of laws was respected as the 
ground-work of their civil and religious policy'*. 

Several of his sayings afe preserved. One of 
them in particular discovers a deep insight into 
the constitution of government. “ The autho- 
rity of the prince,” said Artaxerxes, ‘‘ must 
“ be defended by a military force; tl^at force 
‘‘ can only be maintained by taxes; all taxes 
“ must, at last, fall upon agriculture; and agri- 
“ culture can never flourish except' under the 
“ protection of justice and moderation^.” Ar¬ 
taxerxes bequeathed his new empire, and his 
ambitious designs against the Romans, to Sapor, 
a son not unworthy of his great lather; but those 
designs were too extensive for the power of Per¬ 
sia, and served only to^ involve both nations in a 
long series of destructive wars and reciprocal 
calamities. 

The Persians, long since civilized and cor- Aiii,tary 
rupted, were very far from possessing the martial 
independence, and the intrepid hardiness, both sians. 
of mind and body, which have rendered the 


" Eutychius, tom. ii. p. IS'J. vers. Pocock. 'fhe great Chosroes 
Noushirwan sent the Code of Artaxeiotes to all his Satrapa, as the 
Invariable ruVe of their conduct 

■ “sD’Horbelot Biblioth^ue Orientale. au mot ^rob/iir. We may 
obserre, that after an ancient period of fables, and a long interval of 
darHsl^ss^t* modern histories of Persia begin to assume an air of 
irutb^tfuhthe dynasty of the Sassanide*. 
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'chap, northern barbarians masters of the world. The 
^ science of war, that constituted the more rational 
force of Greece and Rome, as it now does of 
Europe, never made any considerable progress 
in the Easti Those disciplined evolutions which 
harmonize and animate a confused multitude, 
were unknown to the Persians. They were 
equally unskilled in the arts of constructing, be¬ 
sieging, or defending regular fortihcations. They 
trusted more to their numbers than to their cou¬ 
rage ; more to their courage than to their dis- 
Their in- cipliiie. ■ The infantry was a half-armed spirit- 
tem^ible° crowd of peasants, levied in haste by the 
allurements' of plunder, and as easily dispersed 
by a victory as by a defeat The monarch and 
his nobles transported into the camp the pride 
and luxury of the seraglio. Their military ope¬ 
rations were impeded by a useless train of wo¬ 
men, eunuchs, horses, and camels; and in the 
midst of a successful campaign, the Persian host 
was often separated or destroyed by an unexpected 
famine^. 

Their ca- But the nobles of Persia, in the bosom ot 
cclleaT' luxury and despotism, preserved a strong sense of 
personal gallantry and national honour. From 
the age of seven years they were taught to speak 
truth, to shoot with the bow, and to ride; and it 
was universally confessed, that in the two last ot 
these arts, they bad made a more than common 


“ Herodiaii, 1. vi. p. 214. Ammianus Marcellinus, l.'xxiii. c. h. 
Some diflererices may be observed between the two historia^s^'!.^ 
natural effwta of the changes produced by a century anVa“i- ill 
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proficiency’^ The most distinguished youth CHA? 
were educated under the monarch’s eye, pcac-^^^ 
tised their exercises in the gate of his palace, and 
were severely trained up to the ha,bits of tem¬ 
perance and obedience, in their long and laborious 
parties of hunting. In every province, the satrap 
maintained a like school «f militarv virtue. The 
Persian nobles (so natural is the idea of feudal 
tenures) received from the king’s bounty lands and 
houses, on the condition of their service in war. 

They were ready on the first summons to mount 
on horseback, with a martial and splendid train of 
followers, and to join the numerous' bodies of 
guards, who were carefully selected from among 
the most robust slaves, and the bravest adventu¬ 
rers of Asia. These armies, both of light and of 
heavy cavalry, equally formidable by the impetuo¬ 
sity of their charge, and the rapidity of their 
motions, threatened, as an impending cloud, the 
eastern provinces of the declining empire of 
Rome*. 


” The Persians are still the most skilful horsemen, and their 
horses the finest, in the East. 

“ From Herodotus, Xenophon, Herodian, Ammianus, Clnrdin, 
kc. I have extracted such prolxibk accounts of the Persian nobility, 
as seem either common to every age, or particular to that of the Sas- 
sanides. 
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CHAP. IX. 

The Stale of Germany till the Inmmon of the Bar- 
hariam, in the Time of^ the Emperor Decim. 

(^lAP. The government and religion of Persia have 
deserved some notice, from . their connexion 
with the decline and fall of the Roman empire. 
We shall occasionally mention the Scythian or 
Sarmatian tribes, which, with their arms and 
horses, tb^ir flocks and herds, their wives and 
families, wandered over the immense plains which 
spread themselves from the Caspian Sea to the 
Vistula, from the confines of Persia to those of 
Germany. But the warlike Germans, who first 
resisted, then invaded, and at length overturned, 
the Western, monarchy of Rome, will occupy a 
much more important place in this history, and 
possess a stronger, and, if we may use the expres¬ 
sion, a more domestic, claim to our attention 
and regard. The most civilized nations of mo¬ 
dern Europe issued the woods of Germany ; 
and in the rude institutions of those barbarians 
we may still distinguish the original principles of 
our present latvs and manners... In their primi¬ 
tive state of simplicity and independence, the 
Germans were surveyed by the discerning eye, 
and delineated by the masterly pencil, o^Tacitu^^ 
the first of historians who applied the sciooce of 
philosophy to the study of facts. The expr^ 3 ri.iy;«^ 
conciseness of his descriptions has deserve?^ 
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ercise tlic diligence of innuinemble antiquarians, CHAK 
and to excite tlic genius and penetration of the 
philosopliic historians of our own times. The 
subject, however various and important, has 
already been so frequently, so ably, and so suc¬ 
cessfully discussed, that it is now grown familiar 
to the reader, and difficfllt to the writer. We 
shall therefore content ourselves with obsei-ving. 
and indeed with repeating, some of the most 
important circumstances of climate, of manners, 
and of institutions, which rendered the wild bar¬ 
barians of Germany such formidable enemies to 
the Roman power. 

Ancient Germany, excluding from its indc- Extent of 
pendent limits the province westward of the 
Rhine, which had submitteef to the Roman yoke, 
extended itself over a third part of Europe. Al¬ 
most the whole of modern Germany, Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, Livonia, Prussia, and 
the greater part of Poland, were peopled by the 
various tribes of one great nation, whose com¬ 
plexion, manners, and language, denoted a com¬ 
mon origin, and preserved a striking resemblance. 

On the west, ancient Germany was divided by 
the Rhine from the Gallic, and on the south, by 
the Danube, from the Illyrian, provinces* of the 
empire. A ridge, of hills, rising‘from the Da¬ 
nube, and called the Carpathian Mountains, co¬ 


vered Germany on the side of Dacih or Hungary. 
J!he eastern frontier was faintly marked by the 
mutui^ears of the Germans and the Sarinatians, 
Swyi^as often confounded by the mixture of war- 
rir^j^nd confederating tribes of the,two nations. 
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fe'HAP. Ill the remote darkness of the north, the ancients 
^ , imperfectly descried a frozen ocean that lay , be¬ 

yond the Baltic Sea, and beyond the Peninsula, or 
islands' of Scandinavia. 

Climate, Some ingenious writers" have suspected that 
Europe was much colder formerly than it is at 
present; and the most sincient descriptions of the 
climate of Germany tend exceedingly to confirm 
their theory. The general complaints of intense 
frost, and etenial winter, arc perhaps little to be 
regarded, since we have no method of reducing 
to the accurate standard of the thermometer, the 
feelings, or the expressions, of an orator born in 
the happier-regions of Greece or Asia. But I 
shall select two remarkable circumstances of a less 
equivocal nature. 'l. The great rivers which 
covered the Roman provinces, the Rhine and the 
Danube, were frequently frozen over, and ca¬ 
pable of supporting the most cnormons weights. 
The barbarians, who often chose that severe sea¬ 
son for their inroads, transported, without appre¬ 
hension or danger, their numerous armies, their 
cavalry, and their heavy waggons, oyer a vast 


' J'lie modern philosophers of Sweden seem agreed that the waters 
of the Baltic gradually sink in a regular proportion, which they 
have vcnlfircd to estimate at half an inch every year. Twenty cen¬ 
turies ago, the flat country of Scandinavia mjjst have been covered by 
the sea; while the high lands rose above the waters, as so many 
islands of various forms and dimensions. Such indeed is the notion 
given us by Mela, Pliny, and Tacitus, of the vast countries round 
the Baltic. See in the Bibliothdque Raisonn^e, tom. xl. and ilv, 
large abstract ofDalin’s History of Sweden, composed in #t^werhsh' 
language. v 

^ In particular, Mr. Hume, the Abbe du Bos, and M^elmtxia 
• Hist, des Celtes, tpm. L 
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and solid bridc^e ol ice’. Modem a<res have not CHiff'. 
presented an instance of a like pliT^nomcnon. 

2. The rein-dccr, that useful aniinai, from whom 
the savage of the North derives the best comforts 
of his dreary life, is of a conslitulion that sup¬ 
ports, and even requires, the most intense cold. 

He is found on the rock'ol Spitzherg, within ten 
degrees of tlie Pole; he seems to deliglu in the 
snows of Lapland and Siberia; but at jircsent he 
cannot subsist, much less multiply, in any country 
to the south of the Baltic *. In the time of Caesar 
the rein-deer, as well as the elk, and- the wild 
bull, was a native of the Hercynian foVest, which 
then overshadowed a great part of Germany and 
Poland '. The modern improvements sufficiently 
explain the causes of the diminution of the cold. 

These immense woods have been gradually clear¬ 
ed, which intercepted from the earth the rays of 
the sun^'. The morasses have been drained, and, 
in proportion as tbe soil has been cultivated, the 
air has become more temperate, fianada, at this 

■’ Diodorus Siculus, I. v. p. 340. Edit. Wessel. Hcrodisn, I. vi. 

|i. Jornandes, c 55. On the banks of the Danube, tlie wine, 
when brought to table, was frequently frozen Into great lum[is, /n<fta 
villi. Ovid. Epist. ex Pontu, 1. n. ?. (J, 10. Virgil, fieorgio. 1. iii. 

355. The fact is confirmed by a soldier and a philosophej, who had 
experienced the intense cold rf Thrace. See Xenophon, Anabasis, 

• I. vii. p. 360 . Edit. Hdtehinson. 

* Buflbn Histoirc Naturelle, tom. xii. p. 70. Il6. 

» Cssar de Bell. Gallic. ^ 1 , 23. &c. The nxist inquisitive of the 
Germans w^e ignorant of its utmost limits, although some of tl^im 
^ad traveled in it more than sixty days journey. 

C'^iverius (Germania Antiqua, 1. iii. c. 47.) investigates the 
■uiia*^nd scattered remains of the Hercynian wood. 
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CrtrftP. (lay, is an exact picture of ancient Germany. 

V Although situated in the same parallel with the 

finest provinces of France and England, that 
country experiences the most rigorous cold. The 
rein-deer are very numerous, the ground is co¬ 
vered with deep and lasting snow, and the great 
river of St. Lawrence Is regularly frozen, in a 
season when the waters of the Seine and the- 
Thumes are usually free from ice’. 

Its efTtets It is difficult to ascertain, and easy to exagge- 

tives. rate, the influence of the climate of ancient Ger¬ 
many over the minds and bodies of the natives. 
Many writers have supposed, and most have 
allowed, thoiigh, as it should seem, without any 
adequate proof that^ the rigorous cold of the 
North was favourable to long life and generative 
vigour, that the women were more fruitful, and 
the human species more prolific, than in warmer 
or more temperate climates". We may assert, 
with greater confidence, that the keen air of Ger¬ 
many formed the large and masculine limbs of 
the natives, who were, in general, of a more lofty 
stature than the people of the South ”, gave them 
a kind of strength better adapted to violent ex¬ 
ertions than to patient labour, and inspired them 
with constitutional bravery, which is the result of 
nerves and spirits. The severity^ of a winter cam- 


’ Charlevoix, Histoire du Canada. 

5 Olaus Hudbeck asserts that the Swedish women often bear ten 


or twelve children, and not uncommonly twenty or thiiSe ; 
authority of Rudbeck is much to be suspected. \ 

^ In hos artus, in hac corpora, quae miramur, excrescunL 
Germania, 3. 20. Cluver. 1. i. c. 14. 


iV ; but the , 

\ 

Bcunu^pit. 
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paign, that chilled the courage of the Roman cRTP. 
troops, was scarcely felt by these hardy children 
of the North*", who, in their turn, were unable 
to resist the summer heats, and dissolved away in 
languor and sickness under the beanls of an Ita¬ 
lian sun**. 

There is not any where upon the globe, a Origin of 
large tract of country, which we have discover-mans, 
ed de.stitute of inhabitants, or whose first popu¬ 
lation can be fixed with any degree of historical 
certainty. And yet, as the most )>liilosophic 
minds can seldom refrain from investigating tlie 
infancy of great nations, our curiosity consumes 
itself in toilsome and disappointed efforts. When 
Tacitus considered the pufity of the German 
blood, and the forbidding aspect of the country, 
he was disposed to pronounce those barbarians 
Indigene, or natives of the soil. We may allow 
with safety, and perhaps with truth, that ancient 
Germany was not originally peopled l)y any 
foreign colonies already formed into a political 
society**; but that the name and nation re¬ 
ceived their existence from the gradual union 
of some wandering savages of the Hercynian 


Plutarch, in Mario. The Cimbri, by way of amusenjent, often 
slid down mountains of snow on their broad shields. 

■' The Romans mad# war in all climates, and by their excellent 
discipline were in a great measure preserved in health and vigour. 
It may be remarked, that man ij the only animaVwhich can live and 
multiply in e^ry country from the equator to the poles. 1 he 
^fems to an^ach the nearest to our species in that privilege. 

• Tayif. German, c. 3. The emigration of the Gauls followed 
^he ^f^te of the Danube, and discharged itself on Greece aind Asia. 
"fWlu; ccidd discover only one inconsiderable tribe that retained any 
trai^itfof a Gallic origin. 
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dfl^P. woods. To assert those savages to have been the 
spontaneous production of the earth which tlie\ 
inhabited, would be a rash inference, condemned 
by religion, and unwananted by reason. 

Fables and Such rational doubt is but ill-suited with the 

tures!*^ genius of popular vanity. Among' the nations 
who have adopted thd Mosaic history of the 
world, the ark of Noah has been of the same 
use, as was formerly to the Greeks and Romans 
the siege of Troy. On a narrow basis of ac¬ 
knowledged truth, an immense but rude super¬ 
structure ■ of fable has been erected; and tlie 
wild Irishman as well as the wild Tartar”, 
could point’ out the individual son of Japhet, 
from whose loins his, ancestors were lineally de¬ 
scended. The last century abounded with anti¬ 
quarians of profound learning and easy faith, 
who, by the dim light of legends and traditions, 
of conjectures and etymologies, conducted the 
great grandchildren of Noah from the Tower 
of Babel to the extremities of the globe. Of 
these judicions critics, one of the most enter¬ 
taining was Olaiis Rndbeck, professor in the tmi- 


” According tn Dr. Keating (History of Ireland, p. 13, 14.), the 
giant Partholanus, who was the son of Seara, the son of Eara, the son 
of Sru, th^ son of Framant, the son of Fathaclan, the son of Magog, 
the son of Japhet, the son of Noah, landed on the coast of Monster, 
the 14lh day of .May, in the year of the wbrid one thousand nine 
hundred Jind seventy-eight. Though he succeeded in his great en¬ 
terprise, the loose Irehavioor of his wife rendered his domestic life 


ve/f unhappy, and provoked him to such a degree, th^ he killed— 
her favourite greyhound. This, as the learned htstorian vto proptrlf^ 
observes, was the Jint instance of female falsehood atuNiofidility 
ever krtown in Ireland. 

“ Genealogical History of the Tartars by Abnlgh«!it'<Bi^ior 
Khan, 
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versity of UpsaP''. Whatever is celebrated either 
Iti “history or fable, this zealous patriot ascribes 
to his country. From Sweden (which formed 
so considerable a part of ancient Germany) tlie 
Greeks themselves derived their alphabetical 
characters, their astronomy, and their relit^don. 

Of that delightful region’ (for such it appeared 
to the eyes of a native) the Atlantis of Plato, 
the country of the Hyperboreans, the gardens 
of the Hesperides, the Fortunate Islands, and 
even the Elysian Fields, were all but faint and 
imperfect transcripts. A clime so profusely 
favoured by Nature, could not long rfemain de¬ 
sert after the flood. The learned Rudbcck al¬ 
lows the family of Noah a few years to multiply 
from eight to about twenty thousand persons. 

He then disperses them into small colonies to 
replenish the earth, and to propagate the hu¬ 
man species. The German or Swedish detach¬ 
ment , (which marched, if I am not mistaken, 
under the command of Askenaz the son of (Jo¬ 
iner, the son of Japhet) distinguished itself by a 
more than common dihgence in the prosecution 
of this great work. The northern hive cast its 
swarms over the greatest part of Europe, Africa, 
and Asia; and (to use the author’s metaphor) 
the blood circulated from the extVernities to the 
heart. 

But all this well-laboured systefn of German xho (icr- 
putiquitpifi^ annihilated by a single fact, t»^ nn*'of "■’T 

IS work, entitled Atlantica, is uncommonly scarce. Baylc 
liSi given t*vo most curious extracts from it. Republique des Lei- 
tres Janvier et Fevrier, 1685. 
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WAP. well attested to admit of any doubt, and of 
too decisive a nature to leave room for any re¬ 
ply. The Germans, in the age of Tacitus, were 
unacquainted with the use of letters ; and the 
use of letters is the principal circumstance that 
distinguishes a civilized people from a herd of 
savages incapable of “^knowledge or reflection. 
Without that artificial help, the human memory 
soon dissipates or corrupts the ideas entrusted to 
her charge; and the nobler faculties of the 
mind, no longer supplied with models or with ma¬ 
terials, gradually forget their powers ; the judg¬ 
ment becomes feeble and lethargic, the imagi¬ 
nation languid or irregular. Fully to appreliend 
this important truth, let us attempt, in an improv¬ 
ed society, to calculate the immense distance 
between the man of learning and the illiterate 
peasant. The former, by reading and reflection, 
midtiplies his own experience, and lives in distant 
ages and remote countries; whilst the latter, root¬ 
ed to a single spot, and confined to a few years of 
existence, surpasses, but very little, his fellow- 

" Tacit. Gunn. ii. I9. Literarum eecreta viri pariterac fceminiE 
ignorant. We may rest contented with this decisive authority, 
without entering into tlie ohicure disputes concerning the antiquity 
of the Runic characters. The learned Celsius, a Swede, a scholar, 
and a philosopher, was of opinion, that they were nothing more 
than the Roman lettfirs, with the curves changed into straight lines 
for the ease of engraving. See Pelloutier, Histoire des Celtes, 1. ii. 
c. 11. Dictionnaire^DipIomatique, tom. i. p. 2S?3. We may add, 
tli^. the oldest Runic inscriptions arc supposed to ihe third 

c_ntuty, and the most ancient writer who mentiijiis the^unic cha-^ 
raclers is Venantius Fortunalus (Carni. vii. 10.), who liveS^^owlrds 
the end of the sixth century. 

Barbara fraxineis pingatur Rdna tabellis. 
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labourer the ox in the exercise of his mental fa- cHAR 
^Titties. The same, and even a greater, difference 
will he found between nations than between indi-- 
viduals; and we may safely pronounce, that with¬ 
out some species of writing, no people has ever 
preserved the faithful annals of their history, 
ever made any considerable progress in the ab¬ 
stract sciences, or ever possessed, in any tolerable 
degree of perfection, the useful and agreeable arts 
of life. 

Of these arts, the ancient Germans were of ^ns and 
wretchedly destitute. They passed their lives in 
a state of ignorance and poverty, which it has 
pleased some declaimers to dignify with the ap¬ 
pellation of virtuous simplicity. Modern Ger¬ 
many is said to contain about two thousand three 
hundred walled towns". In a much wider ex¬ 
tent of countVy, the geographer Ptolemy could 
discover no more than ninety places, which he 
decorates with the name of citiesthough, 
according to our ideas, they would hut ill de¬ 
serve that splendid title. We can only su])pose 
them to have been rude Ibrtifications, constructed 
in the centre of the woods, and designed to se¬ 
cure the women, children, and cattle, whilst the 
warriors of the tribe marched out to re'pel a 
sudden invasion• But Tacitus asserts, as a 


’’ Recherches Philosopliiques sur les toni.iii. p. 

1 he author of curious work in, if I am not iiiisinrormeH, a 

.j^Gj^nnan by birth. 

The Alexandrian Geographer is often criticised hy ilie accurate 
yverras. 

'^Sce C^r, and the leametl Mr. Whitaker in his History of 
Manchester, voK i. 
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CTUP. well-known fact, that the Germans, in his time, 
had m cities **; and that they affected to -ffg: 
spise the works of Roman industry, as places ol 
confinement rather than of security^*. Their 
edifices were not even contiguous, or formed 
into regular villas “; each barbarian fixed his 
independent dwelling on the spot to which a 
plain, a wood, or a stream of fresh water, had 
imkiced him to give the preference. Neither 
stone, nor brick, nor tiles, were employed in 
these alight habitations*^. They were indeed 
no more than low huts of a circular figure, 
built of ifrugh timber, thatched with straw, and 
pierced at the top to leave a free passage for the 
smoke. In the most inclement winter, the 
hardy German was satisfied with a scanty gar¬ 
ment made of the skin of some animal. The 
nations who dwelt towards the North, clothed 
themselves in furs; and the women manufac¬ 
tured for their own use a coarse kind of linen**. 
The gaipe of various sorts, with which the forests 
of Germany were plentifully stocked, supplied its 


* Tacit. Genn. 15. 

•' When the Genrumi commanded the Ubii of Cologne to cast 
off the Koman yoke, and with their new freedom to resume their an¬ 
cient manners, they insisted on the immediate demolition of the 
walls of the colony, Poetolamos a Tobis, moros colonite, miin^ 
'' menta serritii detrahatiij etiam fera animalia, li clausa teneas, rir- 
“ tutis obliviacnifiur." TaciL Hist, iv, 64. 

" The straggling villages of Silesia are seyei^-.- iles in length/ 
See Cluver. 1. i. c. IS. 

^ " One hundred and forty yeara after Tacitus, a few more r‘:gular 

structures were erected near the Rhine and Danube. Herodiah, 1. vii, 
p.234. 

" Tacit. Germ. 17. 
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inhabitants with food and exercise^. Their moa- edTp. 
"SIFbus herds of cattle, less remarkable indeed for, ^ 
their beauty than for their utility'^, formed the 
principal object of their wealth. A small quan¬ 
tity of corn was the only produce e^tacted from 
the earth: the use of orchards or artiheial mea¬ 
dows was unknown to th*e Germans ; nor can we 
expect any improvements in agriculture from a 
people, whose property every year experienced a 
general change by a new division of the arable 
lands, and who, in that strange operation, ayoided 
disputes’, by suffering a great part of tBeir terri¬ 
tory to lie waste and without tillage 

Gold, silver, and iron, were extremely scarce and of the 
in Germany. Its barbarou# inhabitants wanted 
both skill and patience to investigate those rich 
veins of silver, which have so liberally rewarded 
the attention of the princes of Brunswick and 
Saxony. Sweden, which now supplies Europe 
with iron, was equally ignorant of its own riches; 
and the appearance of the arms of the Germans 
furnished a sufficient proof 1k)w little iron they 
were able to bestow on what they must have 
deemed the noblest use of that metal The va¬ 
rious transactions of peace and war had intro¬ 
duced some Roman coins (chiefly silver) Umong 
the borderers of the Rhine apd Danube ; but the 
more distant tribes were absolutely unacquiintdd 
with the use of money, carried on their confined 
traffic by‘*^th^exchange of commodities, an^ 

* TaciLljerm. J. * Cwat de Bell.G»ll. vi. 41 . 

" Tacit. Germ. 26. Cieaat, ri. 22. 
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ci!AP. prized their rude earthen vessels as of equal value 
with the silver vases, the presents of Rome 'To 
their princes and ambassadors To a mind ca¬ 
pable of reflection, such leading facts convey 
more instruction, than a tedious detail of subor¬ 
dinate circumstances. The value of money has 
been settled by general consent to express our 
wants and our property; as letters were invented 
to express our ideas; and both these institutions, 
by giving a more active energy to the powers 
and pa,ssions of human nature, have contributed 
to multiply the objects they were designed to re¬ 
present. sThe use of gold and silver is in a great 
measure factitious ; but it would be impossible to 
enumerate the important and various services 
which agriculture, and all the arts, have received 
from iron, when tempered and fashioned by the 
operation of fire, and the dexterous hand of man. 
Money, in a word, is the most universal incite¬ 
ment, iron the most powerful instrument, of 
human industry; and it is very difficult to con¬ 
ceive by what means a people, neither actuated by 
the one, .nor seconded by the other, could emerge 
from the grossest barbarism'®. 

If we contemplate a savage nation in any part 
of the ^lobe, a supine indolence and a carelessness 
of futurity will "be found to constitute their gene-, 
r^ character. In a civilized state, every faculty 


Their in¬ 
dolence. 


“ Tacit. Gena. 6. 

® It it said that the Mexicans and Peruviant, without the utj; of 
either money or iron, had made a very jjreat progress in the arts. 
Those arts, and the monumentt they produped, have been strangely 
magnified. See Recherches surles Amerkains, tom, ii. p. 153, 
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of mania expanded and exercised; and the great CH’^TP. 
chain of ihutual dependence connects and era- 
braces the several members of society. The most 
nnmerous portion of it is employed in constant 
and useful labour. The select few, placed by 
fortune above that necessity, can, however, fill 
up their time by the pursuits of interest or glory, 
by the improvement of their estate or of their 
understanding, by the duties, the pleasures, and 
even the follies of social life. THe Germans were 
not possessed of these varied resources. .TJve care 
of the house and family, the management of the 
land and cattle, were delegated to t^ old and 
the infirm, to women and slaves. The lazy war¬ 
rior, destitute of every art tljat might employ his 
leisure hours, consumed his days and nights in 
the animal gratific.ations of sleep and food. And 
yet, by a wonderful diversity of nature (according 
to the remark of a writer who had pierced 
into its darkest recesses), the same barbarians are 
by turns the most indolent and the most restless 
of mankind. They delight in sloth, they detest 
tranquillity^'. The languid soul, oppressed with 
its own weight, anxiously required some new and 
powerful sensation ; and war and danger were the 
only amusement^ adequate to its fierce temper. 

.The sound that srnnmoned the German to arms 
was grateful to his ear. It roused him frcmi his 
uncomfortable lethargy, gave him ah active piA- 
suit, and, b^r'-sfrong exercise of the body, and* 
vio^nt emotions of the mind, restored him to a 


* Tacit. G«tn. J5. 
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-(mp. more Krely teiite of hit existeoce, Jn the dull 
intervals of peace, these barh&riuns immo: 
derately addicted to dee^ gSBiiog and excessive 
diioking; both of which, by different means, 
the one by inflaming their passions, the other by 
extinguishing their reason, alike relieved them 
from the pain of‘ thinking. They gloried ia pas¬ 
sing whole days and nights at table; and the 
blood of friends and relations often stained thetr 
nnmerons and drunken assembliesTheir debts 
of hopouj (for in that light they have transmitted 
to us those of pky) they discharged with the most 
lomantic fjdelity. The desperate gamester, who 
had staked his person and liberty on a last throw 
of the dice, patiently,.submitted to the decision of 
fortune, and snflered himself to be bound, chas¬ 
tised, and sold into remote slatrery, by his weaker 
but more lucky antagonist 

Uptons a liquor extracted with very little 

liquors, art from wheat or barley, and arrrupted (as it is 
strongly expressed by Tacitus) into a certain sem¬ 
blance of wine, was snflBcient for the gross par- 
poses of German debancbery. But those who 
had tasted the rich wines of Italy, and afterwards 
of Gapl, sighed for that more delicious species of 
intoxication. They attempted not, however, (as 
has since been executed with-so much success),, 
to naturalize the vine on the banks of the Rhine 
and Daonbe; nor did they endeavonr to procure 

” Twaf. Germ. as. 23. 

" Id. 24. The Germans might borrow the arts of play from 
the Romans, but the passion is wonderfully inherent ih the huuiau 
species. 
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by industry the materials of an advantageons chaj». 
tummerce. To solicit by labour what might be , 

ravished by arms, was esteemed unworthy of the 
German spirit”. The intemperate thirst of 
strong liquors often urged the barbarians to 
invade the provinces on which art or nature 
had bestowed those much envied presents. The 
Tuscan who betrayed his country to the Celtic. 
nations, attracted them into Italy by the prospect 
of the rich fruits and delicious wines, the produc¬ 
tions of a happier climate”. And in "ft^same 
manner the German auxiliaries, invited into 
France during the civil wart of the/sixteenth 
century, were allured by the promise <n plenteous 
quarters in the provinces of Champaigne and 
Burgundy”. Drunkenness, the most illiberal, 
but not the most dangerous of our vices, was 
sometimes capable, in a less civilized state of 
mankind, of occasioning a battle, a war, or a 
revolution. 

The climate of ancient Germany has been State of 
mollified, and the soil fertilized, by the labour 
of ten centuries from the time of Charlemagne. 

The same extent of ground which at present 
maintains, in ease and plenty, a million of hus¬ 
bandmen and artificers, was unable to supply an 
huntjfed thousand* lazy warriors With the simple 
necessaries of life**®. The Germans abaixion^ 

^ Tacit '/t. 

^Plutarch, iu Camillo. T. Liv. v. 33. 

' Dubos. Hist, de la Monarchie Fran?oise, tom. i. p. 193. 

* The Helvetian nation, which inued from the country called 
Switzerland, contained, of every age and sex, ,868,000 persona 
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CHAP, tbeir immense forests to the exercise of hunting, 
employed in pasturage the most considerable part 
of their lands, bestow^ed on the small remainder a 
rude and careless eultivation, and then accused 
the scantiness and sterility of a country that re¬ 
fused to maintain the multitude of its inhabitants. 
When the return of fjtmine severely admonished 
them of the importance of the arts, the national 
distress was sometimes alleviated by the emigra¬ 
tion of a third, perhaps, or a fourth part of their 
possession and the enjoyment of 
propertj? are the pledges which bind a civilized 
people td^an improved country. But the Germans, 
who earned with them what they most valued, 
their arras, their cattle, and their women, cheer¬ 
fully abandoned the vast silence of their woods for 
the unbounded hopes of plunder and conquest. 
The innumerable swarms that issued, or seemed 
to issue, from the great storehouse of nations, 
were multiplied by the fears of the vanquished, 
and by the'credulity of succeeding ages. And 
from facts thus exaggerated, an opinion was 
gradually established, and has been supported by 
writers of distinguished reputation, that, in the 
age of Caesar and Tacitus, the inhabitants of the 
Northewere far more numerous than they are in 

(C®Mr de Bell. Gall. i. 29.). At present, the number of people in 
the Pays de Vaud_^(a small district on the banks of the Leman Lake, 
nhich more distinguished for politeness thap for industry) amounts to 
1See an excellent tract of M. Mtiret.Sc-^e Memoirca de^ 
Ja Society rie Bern. ^ 

PaulDiaconus, c. i,s, 3. Machiavel, Davila, and the *3t of 
aul s followers, represent these cmigradoDS too CQLiab as regular 
and concerted n3fasure$« 
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our days’®. A more serious inquiry into the causes CHAP. 
oi' population seems to have convinced modem 
philosophers of the falsehood, and indeed the im¬ 
possibility, of the supposition. To the names of 
Mariana and of MachiaveP', we can' oppose the 
equal names of Robertson and Hnme“. 

A warlike nation lik^ the Germans, without German 
either cities, letters, arts, or money, found some 
compensation for this savage state in the enjoy¬ 
ment of liberty. Their poverty secumd their 
freedom, since our desires and our'posseyjims are 
the strongest fetters of despotism. “ i^ong the 
“ Suiones (says Tacitus), riches &rij held in 
“ honour. They are therefore subjerf to an ab- 
“ solute monarch, who, instead of entrusting his 
“ people with the, free use of arms, as is practised 
“ in .the rest of Germany, commits them to the 
“ safe custody not of a citizen, or even of a 
“ freedman, but of a slave. The neighbours of 
“ the Suiones, the Sitones, are sunk even below 
“servitude; they obey a woman'*'.” In the 
mention of these exceptions, the great historian 
sufficiently acknowledges the general theory of 
government. We are only at a loss to conceive 
by what means riches and despotism could pene- 


Sir William Tem[«le anil Montesquieu h’ave indulged, on ihie 
subject, the usual liveliness of their fancy. , 

® Machiavel, Hist, di Firerze, l.i. Mariana^Hist. Hispan.J^v. 
c. 1. 

“ RobertsonV Gnarles V. Hume’s Political Essays. 

V Tacit. German. 44, 45. Frensheinius (who dedicated his 
supplement to Livy, to Christina of Sweden) thinks proper to be 
very angry with the Roman who expressed so very little reverence 
for Northern queens. 
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GHaP. trate into a remote comer of the North, and ex- 
tingnish the generous flame that blazed with such 
fierceness on the frontier of the Roman provinces; 
or how the ancestors of those Danes and Nor¬ 
wegians, so* distinguished in latter ages by their 
unconqnered sjint, could thus tamely resign the 
great char^cterii^-^niian Some tribes, 

however, on tliB^^^,.^3icnowledged 

the^utfeority odem^, tfoou^l^OBt-rdiDquish- 
roar**; Itet; in thfB far greater 
part qf iJfennahyi the focaj govetwnent was a 
denrocTw^, temper^, wlfeed, iad controlled, not 
#0 modi .U gaietai and positive kws, as by the 
occasional ^cewdant of birth or valour, of elo¬ 
quence or supeiwtitioq**. - 

AsMmblit, Civil goveraroents, in their first institutions, 
pie. voluntary associatioM for mntnal defenefe. To 

obtain the desired end, it is absolotely necessary, 
that each individual sbonld conceive himself ob¬ 
liged to submit his private Opinions and actions, 
to the judgment of the greater number of his as¬ 
sociates. The German trSbea were contented with 
this rude bnt liberal ontltne of political society. 
As soon as a youth, bom of fore parents, had at- 

" May we not auspect that superstition was the parent of despo¬ 
tism t The descendants of Odin (whose race was not extinct till the 
year 1060 ) Ae said to'have reigned in Sweden above a thousand. 

The temple of Upsal was the ancient seat of religion and 
eni^'ire. In the yaar 1153 I find a singular law, prohihiting the use 
and profession of arms to 4ny except the kinjfs miards. Is it not 
probable that it was coloured by the pretence of reviving an old in¬ 
stitution ? See Dalin’s History of Sweden in the Bibliothiqn* nai- 
sonnife, tom. xl. and xlv. * 

Tacit. Germ. c. S3. 

“ Id. c. 11, IS, 13, &c. 
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tained l he age of manhood, he was introdaced into CHAP, 
the general council of his countrymen, solemnly , ^ , 

invested with a shield and spear, and adopted as 
an etpial and worthy member of the military com¬ 
monwealth. The assembly of tire wafriorB of the 
tribe was convened at stated seasojBj or on sudden 
emergenci^ T^e tml.of Ae. 

election of inagistrates, and tb^feat business of 
pence and war, determirled by its inde|)dnf 
dent voice. Somettmei,’indeed, these rmportairt 
questions were previously coosidered, pre¬ 

pared in a more select council of the^(jrincipal 
chieftains The magistrates might oeliberate 
and persuade, the people only cottld resolve and 
execute; and the resolutionsjof the Germans were 
for the most part hasty and violent. Barbarians 
acenstomed to place their freedom in gratifying 
the present passion, and their courage in over* 
looking all fntnre consequences, turned away wiA 
indignant contempt from the remonstrances of 
justice and policy, and it was .the practice to sig¬ 
nify by a hollow murmur their dislike of snch 
timid counsels. But whenever a more popular 
orator proposed to vindicate the meanest citizen 
from either foreign or domestic injury, whenever 
he called upon his fellow-countrymen to as^rt the 
aiatioual honour, of to pursue sdme enterprise full 
of danger and glory, a loud clashing of AieMs 
and spears expressed the eager applause of me 
assembly. For the Germans always met in arms, 


“ Grotiift changes an expression of Tacitus, ptrtractaiUur into 
pratneianiw. The correction is etptally just and mgeniom. 
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CHAP, and it was constantly to be dreaded, lest an irre- 
gnlar multitude, inflamed with faction and strong 
liquors, should use those arms to enforce, as well 
as to declare, their furious resolves. We may 
recollect how often the diets of Poland have been 
polluted with blood, and the more numerous party 
has been compelled to‘yield to the more violent 
and seditious*®. 

A^iahority A. general of the tribe was elected on occasions * 
,princes of danger; and, if the danger was pressing and 

cxtensjv^; several tribes concurred in the choice 
of the sLmc general. The bravest warrior was 
named to lead his countrymen into the field, 
by his exWple, rather than by his commands. 
But this power, hoYever limited, was still invi¬ 
dious. It expired with the war, and in time of 
peace the German tribes acknowledged not any 
supreme chief”. Prmces were, however, ap¬ 
pointed, in the general assembly, to administer 
justice, or rather to compose differences*®, in 
their respective districts. In the choice of these 
magistrates, as much regard was shewn to birth 
as to merit**. To each was assigned, by the 
public, a guard, and a coundil of an hundred 
persons; and the first of the princes appears to 
have enjoyed a pre-eminence of rank and honour 

Even in oi^ ancient parliament, the baroni often carried a 
queation, not so much by the number of votes^ as by that of their , 
^rmed followers. 

* Caesar de Bell. Gall. vi. 23. 

" Minuunt controversias, is a very happy expression of Caesar's. 

“ Reges ex npbilitate, duces ex virtute sumunt. Tacit. Germ. 7. 
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which sometimes tempted the Romans to compli- CHAP, 
ment him with the regal title“ 

The comparative view of the powers of the more abro- 
magistAtes, in two remarkable instances, is 
alone sufficient to represent the whole system ofP^“y,**’^“ 

y-s rn 1 1 

Uerman manners. The disposal of the landed persons 
property within their district was absolutely Germans, 
vested in their hands, and they distributed it 
•every year according to a new division°‘. At 
the same time they were not authorised punish 
with death, to imprison, or even to stril(^ pri¬ 
vate citizen A people thus jealous jfc»f their 
persons, and careless of their possessions, must 
have been totally destitute of industry and the 
artsj but animated with a hjgh sense of honour 
and independence. 

The Germans respected only those duties Voluntary 
which they imposed on themselves. The raostmei^!" 
obscure soldier resisted with disdain the autho¬ 
rity of the magistrates. “ The noblest youths 
“ blushed not to be Tiumbered among the faith- 
“ ful companions of some renowned chief, to 
“ whom they devoted their arms and service. 

“ A noble emulation prevailed among tlie com- 
“ panions, to obtain the first place in the esteem 
“ of their chief; amongst the chiefs, to acquire 
• greatest nuthber of valiant companions. 

“ To be ever surrounded by a band of 'selett 
“ youths, was the pride and strength of the 

c 

Cluver. Germ. Ant. I..i. c. 38. 

“ Coesaj/ vi. 22. Tacit. Germ. 26 . 

“ Tacit. Germ. 7. 
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■ CHAP. “ Oicnament ie peace, thek defeace in 

L sucli diatingqiahed heroes 

“ d’flw^'d itseli beyond the narrow limita of their 
“own tribe. Presedis and embassies ^^ited 
“their taendship, and the fame of.tlieic arms 
“ oftea ensnred victory to the party which they 
espooaed. i^ the hohr of danger it was shame*- 
“ fnl lor the chief to be surpassed in valour by his 
‘‘ companions; shameful for the conipanions not 
to eq\Hl the italour of their efadef. To survive 
“ his^^p in battle; was indelible infemy. To 
^ pcotecl his person, and to adorn bis glory with 
“ the trophies of their own exploits, were the 
“ most sabred of their duties. The chiefs com- 
“ bated for victory, ^e companions for the chief. 
“ The noblest warriors, whenever their native 
* country was sank in the laziness of peace, 
“ maintained their numerous bands in some dis- 
“ tant scene of action, tot exercise their restless 
“ spirit, and to acquire renown by voluntary dan- 
‘ gers. Gifts worthy of soldiers,, the warlike 
“ steal, the bloody and ever victewms; knee, were 
“ the rewards which, awBpjmions claimed 
“ ftiQin the liberality of theiurtihiefi The rude 
“ plenty of his hospitsile hbisd- was the only 
“ pay‘that he could b«tow, or they would ac- 
“ oept. War,'rapine, and the free-will offerings 
“^of his friends, snpplied the materials of this 
“ inanificencfe".” "rhis institution, however it 
might accidentally weaken the several ^publics, 
invigorated the general character of the Germans, 


“ Tadt Genn. 13, 14. 
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and eyen ripened amongst them all the virtnos of chap 
which barbarians are snsceptible; the faith and 
valour, the hospitality and the courtesy, so con- 
spicnons long afterwards in the ages of chivalry. 

The honourable gifts, bestowed by the chief on 
his brave companions, have been supposed, by an 
ingenious writer, to contain the first rudiments of 
the fiefs, distributed, after the conquest of the 
Roman provinces, by the barbarian lords among 
their vassals, with a similar duty of horpage and 
military service**. These conditions are, jlyi.wever, 
very repugnant to the maxims of the ancient Ger¬ 
mans, who delighted in nautual presents; but 
without either imposing, or accepting, the weight 
of obligations**. 

“ In the days of chivalry, or more properly German 
“ of romance, all the men were brave, and all ®ha3*‘‘y- 
“the women were chaste;” and notwithstand¬ 
ing the latter of these virtues is acquired and 
preserved with much more difficulty than the 
former, it is ascribed, almost without exception, 
to the wives of the ancient Germans. Polygamy 
was not in use, except among the princes, and 
among them only ^ for the sake of multiplying 
their alliances. Divorces were prohibited by 
manners rather thfflu by laws. Adulteries were 
•punished as rare* and inexpiable crimes; nor 

" Eepritdei Loif, 1. XKX. c. 3. The brilliant imagination of 
Montesqaieu ia corrected, however, by the dry cold reason of the 
AbW de Mably. Obaervationi lor I’Hiitoire de France, tom. i. 
p. 3&6. 

** GaadSnt mnoeribus, »d tree data imputant, nec acceptis obli- 
gaDtnr. Tadt. Gtxm. c. SI, 
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•CHAP, was seduction jnstiBed by example and fashion^’. 

may easily discover, that Tacitus indulges 
al^^honest pleasure in >• the contrast «f barbarian 
yir{^ witli- the dissolute condttct of the Roman 
ladies; yet t-here are some striking circumstances 
that give an air of truth, or at least of proba¬ 
bility, to the conjugal faith and chastity of the 
Germans. 

ts prpba- Although the progress of civilization has un- 
■le causes. (Jopbtedljj contributed to assuage the fiercer pas¬ 
sions qfjhuman nature, it seems to have been 
less favourable to the virtue of chastity, whose 
most dangerous enemy is the softness of the mind. 
The refinements of life corrupt while they polish 
the ipterccihrse of the^ sexes. The gross appetite 
of love hecomes most dangerous when it is ele¬ 
vated, or rather, indeed, disguised by sentimental 
p^ion. The elegance of dress, of motion, and 
of manners, gives a lustre to beauty, and inflames 
the senses through the imaginatipn. Luxurious 
entertainments, midnight dances, and licentious 
spectacles, present at onee temptation and op¬ 
portunity to female frailty^. From such dan¬ 
gers the unpolished wives of the barbarians were 
secured by poverty, solitude, and the painful 
cares of a domestic life. The German huts, 
open, on every side, to the eye ‘of indiscretion or , 

^ The adulterer wm whipped through th* village. Neither 
wealth nor beauty could inapire compassion, or procure her a second 
husband, 18, 19. ' 

" Ovid employs two hundred lines in ihe research of places the 
most favourable to love. Aiove all, he considers the theatre as the 
best adapted to collect the beauties of Rome, and to meli them into 
tejiderness and seniuality. 
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jealousy, were a better safeguard of conjugal fide- chap. 
lity, than the walls, the bolts, and the eunachs 
of a Persian baram. To this reason another 
may be added, of a more honourable nature. 

The Germans treated their women tvith esteem 
and confidence, consulted them on every occasion 
of importance, and fondly believed, that in their 
breasts resided a sanctity and wisdom more than 
human. Some of these interpreters of fate, such 
as Velleda, in the Batavian war, governed, in the 
name of the deity, the fiercest national pf^ Ger¬ 
many®. The rest of the sex, without being 
adored as goddesses, were respected as the free 
and equal companions of soldiers; associated 
even by the marriage cerempny to a life of toil, 
of danger, and of glory’®. In their great inva¬ 
sions, the camps of the barbarians were filled 
with a multitude of women, who remained firm 
and undaunted amidst the sound of arms, the 
various forms of destruction, and the honourable 
wounds of their sons and husbands®®. Fainting 

O 

armies of Germans have, more than once, been 
driven back upon the enemy, by the generous 
despair of the women, who dreaded death much 
less than servitude. If the day was irrecoverably 
lost, they well knew how to deliver theihselves 
*nd their children) with their own hands, from 

A 

” Taciu Hist. W. 6l. 65. 

* The marriage present was a yoke of oxen, horses, and amis. 

See Germ. c. 18 . Tacitus is somewhat too ftoriil on the subject. 

• The change of exigen into exugere is a most excellent correc¬ 
tion. 
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'CHAP, an insultine victor®'. Heroines.of such a cast 
niay claim our admiration ; but they were most 
assuredly neither lovely, nor very susceptible of 
love. Whilst they affected to emulate the stern 
virtues of inan, they must have resigned that 
attractive softness, in which principally consist 
the charm and weakness of woman. Conscious 
pride taught the German females to suppress 
every tender emotion that stood in competition 
with honour, and the first honour of the sex has 
ever Ijeej^ that of chastity. The sentiments and 
conduct of these high-spirited matrons may, at 
once, be considered as a cause, as an effect, and 
as a proof of the general character of the nation. 
Female courage, however it may he raised by 
fanaticism, or confirmed by habit, can be only a 
, faint and imperfect imitation of the manly valour 
that distinguishes the age or country in which it 
may be found. 

Religion. The religious system of the Germans (if tlie 
wild opinions of savages can deserve that name) 
was dictated by their wants, their fears, and 
their ignoranceThey adored the great visible 
objects and agents of nature, the Sun and the 

“ Tafit. Germ. c. 7. Plylarch. in Mario. Before the wives of 
llic Teatones dejtrojed themfelm and th«ir children, they had of- 
fera'’ to ^srrender, on condition that they should be received as the 
sl^s of the vestal vitgina, 

“ Tacitus has employed a few lines, and Cluverius one hundred 
and twenty-four pages, on this obscure aulyecl'.. The fojmer disco¬ 
vers In Germany the pods of Greece and Rome. The latter b po..i- 
tive, that, Under the emblems of the sun, llte moon, and the fiic, his 
pious auceators worslypped the Trinity in unity. 
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Moon, the Fire and the Earth ; together with 
those imaginary deities, who were supposed to 
preside over the most important occupations odf 
human life. They were persuaded, that, by 
some ridiculous arts of divination,’ they could 
discover the will of the superior beings, and 
that human sacfifices were the most precious 
and acceptable offering to their altars. Some 
applause has been hastily bestowed on the sub¬ 
lime notion, entertained by that people, of 
the Deity, whom they neither confinM within, 
the walls of a temple, nor represented by any 
human figure; but when we recollect, that the 
Germans were unslcilled in architecture, and 
totally unacquainted with .the art of sculpture, 
we shall readily assign the true reason of a scru¬ 
ple, which arose not so ranch from a superiority 
of reason, as from a want of ingenuity. The 
only temples in Germany were dark and an¬ 
cient groves, consecrated by the reverence of 
succeeding generations. Their secret gloom, 
the imagined residence of an invisible power, 
by presenting no distinct object of fear or wor¬ 
ship, impressed the mind with a still deeper sense 
of religious horror^; and the priests, rode and 
illiterate as they were, had been taught by eipe- 
•rieoce the use of eVery artifice that could pjeserve 
and fortify impressions so well suited to their own 
interest. 

" The .acred wood, deactibed with such sublime horror by Lucan, 
was in the neighbourhood of Marseilles; but there were many of 
the ume kind in Germany. 
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The same ignorance, which renders barbarians 
incapable of conceiving or embracing the nsefii! 
Its effects restraints of laws, exposes them naked and un- 
in peace , blind terrors of superstition. The 

German priests, improving this favourable tem¬ 
per of their countrymen, had assumed a juris¬ 
diction even in temporal concerns, which the 
magistrate could not venture to exercise ; and the 
haughty warrior patiently submitted to the lash 
of correction, when it was inflicted, not by 
any hun^n power, but by the immediate order 
of the god of war'**. The defects of civil policy 
were sometimes supplied by the interposition ot 
ecclesiastical authority. Tlie latter was con¬ 
stantly exerted to maintain silence and decency 
in the popular assemblies; and was sometimes 
extended to a more enlarged concern for the 
national welfare. A solemn procession was occa¬ 
sionally celebrated in the present countries of 
Mecklenbui^h and Pomerania. The unknown 
symbol of the Earth, covered with a thick veil, 
was placed on a carriage drawn by cows; and in 
this manner the goddess, whose common resi¬ 
dence was in the isle of Rugen, visited several 
adjacent tribes of her worshippers. During her 
progress the sound of war was hushed, quarrels 
were suspended, arms laid aside, and the restless" 
Germans had an opportnnity of tasting the bless¬ 
ings of peace and harmony®. The truce of God, 
80 often and so ineffectually proclaimed* by the 


Tacit Gtrmania, c. 7. 


Tacit Germapia, c 40. 
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clergy of the eleventh centnry, was an obvious CHAP * 
imitation of this ancient custom®®. 

But the influence of religion was far more i^mr.~’ 
powerful to inflame, than to moderate, the fierce 
passions of the Gtermans. Interest and fanaticism 
often prompted its ministers to sanctify the most 
daring and the most urgust enterprises, by the 
approbation of Heaven, and full assurances of 
. success. The consecrated standards, long revered 
in the groves of superstition, were placed in the 
front of the battle®'; and the hostile {irmy was 
devoted with dire execrations to the gods oT war 
and of thunder®®. In the faith of soldiers (and 
such were the Germans) cowardice is the most 
unpardonable of sins. A brave man was the 
worthy favourite of their martial deities ; the 
wretch, who had lost his shield, was alike banished 
from the religions and the civil assemblies of his 
countrymen. Some tribes of the north seem to 
have embraced the doctrine of transmigration®®, 
others imagined a gross paradise of immortal 
drunkenness'®. All agreed, that a life spent in 
arms, and a glorious death in battle, were the 
best preparations for a happy futurity, either in 
this or in another world. 

*• See Dr. Robertson’s History of Charles V. toI. i. note 10. 

” Tacit. Germ. c. 7? These standards were only the heads of 
wild beasts. . 

" See an instance of this custom, Tacit, Ann%l. iiii. 57. 

** Caesar, Diodorus, and Lucan, seem to ascribe this doctrine to 
the Gauls, but M. Pelloutier (llistoire des Celtes, I. iii. c. 18.) la¬ 
bours to reduce their expressions to a more orthodox sense. 

” Concerning this gross but alluritrg doctrine of the Edda, see 
Fable XX. itf the curious version of that book, published by M. Mal¬ 
let, m his IntroductioQ to the History of Denmark 
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‘CMAP. The immortality so vainly promised by the 
priests, was, in some degree, •conferred by the 

The bards, bards. That singular order of men has most 
deservedly attracted the notice of all who have 
attempted to investigate the antiquities of the 
Celts, the Scandinavians, and the Germans. 
Their genius and character, as well as the 
reverence paid to that important office, have 
been sufficiently illustrated. But we cannot' 
BO easily express, or even conceive, the enthu¬ 
siasm^ of< arras and glory which they kindled in 
the breast of their audience. Among a polished 
people, a taste for poetry is rather an amuse¬ 
ment of the fancy, than a passion of the soul. 
And yet, when in {?alm retirement we pemse 
the combats described by Homer or Tasso, we 
are insensibly seduced by the fiction, and feel 
a momentary glow of martial ardour. But how 
faint, how cold is the sensation which a peace¬ 
ful mind can receive from solitary study! It 
was in the hour of battle, or in the feast of 
victory, that the bards celebrated the glory of 
heroes of ancient days, the ancestors of those 
warlike chieftains, who listened with transport 
to their artless but animated strains. The view 
. of arms and of danger heightened the effect of 
the jnjilitary song; and the Jrassions which it 
tefidedto excite, the desire of fame, and the con¬ 
tempt of death, were the habitual^entiments of a 
German Bynd”. 


^ See TariL Germ. c. 3. Died. Sicul. I. t. Strabo,’!; iv. p. ip?. 
The claisical reader may remember the rank of Demodocui in the 
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Sach was the sitnation, and snch were the CHAft 
manners, of the ancient Germans. Their cli- 
mate, their want of learning, of arts, and of( ansea 
laws, their notions of honour, of gallantry, and decked 
of religion, their sense of freedom, impatience 
of peace, and thirst of enterprise, all contrihuted (Jeruiam. 
to form a people of milirtiry heroes. And yet we 
find, that, during more than two hundred and 
fifty years that elapsed from the defeat of Varus 
to the reign of Decius, these formidable barba¬ 
rians made few considerable attempts, and not any 
material impression on the luxurious and enslava-d 
provinces of the empire. Their progress was 
checked by their want of arms and discipline, and 
their fury was diverted by,the intestine divisions 
of ancient Germany. 

I. It has been observed, with ingenuity, andv\',i„toi 
not without truth, that the command of iron 
soon gives a nation the command of gold. But 
the rude tribes of Germany, alike destitute of 
both those valuable metals, were reduced slowly 
to acquire, by their unassisted strength, the j)os- 
session of the one as well as the other. The 
face of a German army displayed their poverty of 
iron. Swords, and the longer kind of lances, 
they could seldom use. Their fratneo' (as they 
called them in their own langii^-) _^w^e long, 
spears hqaded with a sharp but narrow iron jlbint, 

Phffiaciai] court, and the ardot r infused byTyrtEus mlo the faintrng 
Spartans. Yet there is little probability that the Greeks and the 
Germans were the same people. Much learned trifling might be 
’spared, if our anltquarians would condescend to reflect, that similar 
mannen will naturally be produced by similar ytuatians. 
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which, as occasion required, they either darted 
from a distance, or pushed in close onset. With 
this spear, and with a shield, their cavalry was 
contented. A multitude of darts, scattered’' 
with incredible force, were an additional resource 
of the infantry. Their military dress, when 
they wore any, was nothing more than a loose 
mantle. A variety of colours was the only 
ornament of their wooden or osier shields. Few 
of the chiefs were distinguished by cuirasses, 
scarce any by helmets. Though the horses of 
Germany were neither beautiful, swift, nor prac¬ 
tised in the skilful evolutions of the Roman ma* 
nage, several of the nations obtained renown by 
their cavalry; but, ^in general, the principal 
strength of the.Germans consisted in their infan¬ 
try’ , which was drawn up in several deep co¬ 
lumns, according to the distinction of tribes and 
and 0( dis- families. Impatient of fatigue or delay, these 
‘"P*'"'* half-armed warriors rushed to battle with disso¬ 
nant shouts and disordered ranks; and sometimes, 
by the effort of native valour, prevailed over 
the constrained and more artificial bravery of 
the Roman mercenaries. But as the barbarians 
poured forth their whole souls on the first onset, 
they knew not how to rally or to retire. A 
repul8;^as a'sure defeat; and a defeat was 
moSt'^mmonly total destruction. When we 

” Miralb spargunt. Tacit. Germ. c. 6. Either that hi»toriaa 
used a vague expression, or he meam that they were dfrown at 
random. 

" It was their principal distinction from the Sarmatians, who gel 
nerally fought on horseback. 
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recollect the complete armour of the Roman CHAP* 
soldiers, their discipline, exercises, evolutions,, 
fortified camps, and military engines, it appears 
a jnst matter of surprise, how the naked and 
unassisted valour of the barbarians could dare to 
encounter in the field, the strength of the legions, 
and the various troops df the auxiliaries, which 
seconded their operations. The contest was too 
nne(jual, till the introduction of luxury had ener¬ 
vated the vigour, and a spirit of disobedience 
and sedition had relaxed the discipline, of the 
Homan armies. The introduction of bartarian 
auxiliaries into those armies, was a measure 
attended with very obvious dangers, as it might 
gradually instruct the Gemjans in the arts of war 
and of policy. Although they were admitted in 
small numbers and with the strictest precaution, 
the example of Civilis was proper to convince 
the Romans, that the danger was not imaginary, 
and that their precautions were not always suffi- 
cicnt’^ During the civil wars that followed the 
death of Nero, that artful and intrepid Batavian, 
whom his enemies condescended to compare 
with Hannibal and Sertorius”, formed a great 
design of freedom and ambition. Eight Batavian 
cohorts, renowned in the wars of Britain and 
.Italy, repaired to his standard. * He in troduced, 
an army of Germans into Gaul^^pi^aijed^on 

The relation of ihU enterprise occupies a great part of the fourth 
and fifth books of the History of Tacitus, and is more remarkable 
for its eloquence than perspicuity. Sir Henry Saville has obserred 
several inaccuracies. 

™ Tacit, Hist, iv, 13. Like them, he had lo:! an eye. 
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•chap, the powerfal cities of Treves and Langres to 
. embrace his cause, defeated the legions, destroyed 
their fortified camps, and employed against tlie 
Romans the military knowledge which he had 
acquired in their service. When at length, after 
an obstinate struggle, he yielded to the power of 
the empire, Civilis seeared himself and liis country 
by an honourable treaty. The Ratavians still 
continued to occupy the islands of the Rhine'", 
the allies, not the servants, of the Roman 
monarchy. 

Civil dib- II. The strength of ancient Germany appears 
formidable, when we consider the efl'ects that 
might have been produced by its united etfort. 
The wide extent of country might very possibly 
contain a million of w'arriors, as all who were of 
age to bear arms were of a temper to use tbem. 
But this fierce multitude, incapable of concert¬ 
ing or executing any plan of national greatness, 
was agitated by various and often hostile inten¬ 
tions. Germany was divided into more than 
forty independent states; and, even in each state, 
the union of the several tribes was extremely 
loose and precarious. The barbarians were easily 
provoked; they knew not how to forgive an in¬ 
jury, ntuch less an insult; their resentments were 
blo^^jj^d inmlacable. The dhsual disputes that* 
so frequently happened in their tumultnous par¬ 
ties of hunting or thinking, were sufficient to 


It was contained between the two branches of 'he old Rhine, 
as they subsbted before tbe face of the country was changed by art 
and nature. S«Clover. German. Antkj. 1. iii. c. ,'h'. 57- 
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inflame the minds of whole nations ; tlie pri- chap*. 
vate fend of any eonsideraljle chieftains diffused ^ 

itself among their followers and allies. To 
chastise the insolent, or to plunder the defence¬ 
less, vrere alike causes of war. The most for¬ 
midable states ()f Germany afl'eeted to encom¬ 
pass their territories with a wide frontier of 
solitude and devastation. 7’he awful distance 
])reserved by their neighbours, attested the terror 
of their arms, and in some measure defend¬ 
ed them from the danger of une.xpected incur¬ 
sions 

“ The Bnicteri (it is Tacitus who how' speaks) fomented 
“were totally exterminated by the neighbour-[leyot ^ 
“ ing tribes' ’, provoked^ by their insolence, 

“ allured by the hopes of spoil, and perhaps 
“ inspired by the tutelar deities of the empire. 

“ Above sixty thousand barbarians were de- 
“ stroyed; not by the Roman arms, but in our 
“ sight, and for our entertainment. May the 
“ nations, enemies of Rome, ever preserve 
“ this enmity to each other 1 We have uow 
“ attained the utmost verge of prosperity”’, 

and have nothing left to demand of fortune, 

“ except the discord of the harbarians'".”— 

Caesar de Bell. G,ill. I. v . 211 

’• Tlicy are mentioned, however, in the j>eh 'STttl ifi ..r'd^rties 
by Nazarius, Atnniianus, Claiidian, A'c. an a tribe of Franks, See 
Clover. Germ. Antiq. 1. iii. c. 13. 

” Urgenlii-us is* the common reading, bat gotxl sense, Lipsius, 
and some MSS. declare for FtTgeniUm. 

“Tacit Germania, c. 33. The pioui Abbd de la Bleterie ii very 
angry will) Tacitus, talks of the devil who vrss * murderer from the 
beginning, &c. &c. 
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CHAP. These sent^ents, less worthy of the humanity 
than of the' patriotism of Tacitus, express the 
invariable maxims of the policy of his coun¬ 
trymen. They deemed it a much safer expe¬ 
dient to divide than to combat the barbarians, 
from whose defeat they could derive neither 
honour nor advantage." The money and ne- 
gociations of Rome insinuated themselves into 
the heart of Germany; and every art of seduc¬ 
tion wa^ used with dignity, to conciliate those 
nations whom their proximity to the Rhine or 
Danube might render the most useful friends, 
as well a"^ the most troublesome enemies. 


Chiefs of renown and power were flattered 
by the most trifling_^ presents, which they re¬ 
ceived either as marks of distinction, or as 
the instruments of luxury. In civil dissensions 
the weaker faction endeavoured to strengthen 
its interest by entering into secret connexions 
with the governors of the frontier provinces. 
Every quarrel among the Germans was fo¬ 
mented by the intrigues of Rome; and every 
plan of union and public good was defeated 
by the stronger bias of private jealousy and 


^ interest®'. 

Tra\ient Tha general conspiracy which terrified the 
agamst' V Romans under 'the reign of Marcus Antoninus, 
Marcus cofif^i^eirdecrklmost all the nations of Germany, 

Anioni. * * r 1 r 1 t»i_' 

nm. and even Sarmatia, from the mouth or the Khine 


" Many traces of this policy may be diseorered in Tacitus and 
Dion ; and piany more may be inferred from the princi(>lei of hu¬ 
man nature. 
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to that of the Danube*. It is impossible for 
us to determine whether this hasty confederation > ^ 
was formed by necessity, by reason, or by pas¬ 
sion ; but we may rest assured, that the barba¬ 
rians were neither allured by the indolence, or 
provoked by the ambition, of the Roman mo¬ 
narch. This dangerous 'invasion required all the 
firmness and vigilance of Marcus. He fixed 
‘ generals of ability in the several stations of at¬ 
tack, and assumed in person the conduct of the 
most important province, on the Upper Danube. 

After a long and doubtful conflict, the spirit of 
the barbarians was subdued. The Quadi and 
the Marcomanni®’, who had taken the lead in 
the war, were the most se.vercly punished in its 
catastrophe. They were commanded to retire 
five miles“ from their own banks of the Da¬ 
nube, and to deliver up the flower of the youth, 
who were immediately sent into Britain, a re¬ 
mote island, where they might be secure as hos¬ 
tages, and useful as soldiers On the fre(|uent 
rebellions of the Quadi and Marcomanni, the 
irritated emperor resolved to reduce their coun¬ 
try into the form of a province. His designs 

“ Hist. AugnsL p. 31. Ammian. M^rcellin. I. xxii.^c. 5. Au- 
rel. Victor. The emperor Marcus was reduced to sell the rich fur¬ 
niture of the palace, aiul to enlist slaves and robbeii., 

® The Marcoraantii, a colony, who, frfini the h.rnks ol the 
Rhine, occupied Bohemia and Moravia, liad »ncc erected a great 
and formidable monarchy under their king .Vl. rnboduus. bee Strabo, 

1. vli. Veil. Pat. if. 105. T,.eit. Aniial. n. Gj. 

•* Mr. Wutiun fllislory of Rome, p. l66.) tucrcases the prohibi¬ 
tion to ten times the dtstancc. His reasoning is specious, but not 
conclusive,' Five miles were sufficient for a fortified harrier. 

“ Dion, I. Ixxl. and Ixxii. 
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tHAP. were disappointed by death. This formidable 
leagne, however, the only one that appears in the 
two first centuries of the Imperial history, was 
entirely dissipated, without leaving any traces 
behind in Germany. 

Distlnc- In the course of this introductory chapter, w e 
German confined ourselves' to the general outlines 

tribes. yf tjjj, manners of Germany, without attempting 
to describe or to distinguish the various tribes 
w’hich filled that great country in the time of Cse- 
sar, of Tacitus, or of Ptolemy. As the ancient, 
or as new tribes successively present themselves 
in the series of this history, we shall concisely 
mention their origin, their situation, and their 
particular character. , Modern nations are fixed 
and permanent societies, connected among them¬ 
selves by laws and government, bound to their 
native soil by arts and agriculture. The Ger¬ 
man tribes were voluntary and fluctuating as¬ 
sociations of soldiers, almost of savages. The 
same territory often changed its inhabitants in 
the tide of conquest and emigration. The same 
communities, uniting in a plan of defence or 
invasion, bestowed a new title on their new con¬ 
federacy. The dissolution of an ancient cop- 
federacj restored to the independent tribes 
their^ pecjiUar^ but' long forgfltten appellation.'^ 
victorious state often communicated its own 
name to a vanquished people. Sometimes crowds 
of volunteers flocked from all parts to the stundard 
of a favourite leader; his camp became their 
country, and some circDmstance of the enterprise 
soon gave a bommon denomination to the mixed 
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multitude. The distinctions of the ferocious in- CHAP* 
vaders were perpetually varied by themselves, and 
confounded by the astonished subjects of the 
Roman empire®®. 

Wars, and the administration of public affairs, Nun.beis. 
are the principal subjects of history; but the 
number of persons interested in these busy scenes, 
is very different, according to the different condi¬ 
tion of mankind. In great monarchies, millions of 
obedient subjects pursue their useful occupations 
in peace and obscurity. The attention of the 
Writer, as well as of the R(ader, is solely confined 
to a court, a capital, a regular army, and the dis¬ 
tricts which happen to be the occasional scene of 
military operations. But state of freedom and 
barbarism, the season of civil commotions, or the 
situation of petty republics®^, raises almost every 
member of the community into action, and conse¬ 
quently into notice. The irregular divisions, and 
the restless motions, of the people of Germany, 
dazzle our imagination, and seem to multiply tlieir 
numbers. The profuse enumeration of kings and 
warriors, of armies and nations, inclines us to for¬ 
get tlmt the same objects are continually repeated 
under a variety of appellations, and that the most 
splendid appellations have been frequently lavished 
. on the most inconsiderable objects. 

“ See an excellent diasert.ilion on tlic orijju'^ ikI niigraiioni ... 
nations; in the Meijioires dc l Academie des InsTrijitioiis, torn, xviii. 
p. 48— 71. It is seldom that the antiquarian and the philosophei 
are to happily blended- 

S’ Should tv« suspect that Athens contained only £1,000 citizens, 
and Sparta*no more than 39,000? See Hume and Wallace on the 
number of ^lankind in ancient and modem tinaet. 
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CHAP. X. 

The Emperors Decius, Galhis, JEmilianus, Valerian, 
and Gallienus—The*general Irruption of the 
Barbarians.—The thirty Tyrants. 


CHAP. From the great secular games celebrated by 
Philip, to the death of the emperor Gallienus, 
Thenature there elapsed twenty years of shame and misfor- 

of the sub- -rs • , "'i • • i 

ject. tune. During that calamitous period, every m- 

—stant of time was marked, every province of the 
Roman world was afflicted, by barbarous invaders 
and military tyrants, and the ruined empire seemed 
to approach the last and fatal moment of its dis¬ 
solution. The confusion of the times, and the 
scarcity of authentic memorials, oppose equal dif¬ 
ficulties to the historian, who attempts to preserve 
a clear and unbroken thread of narration. Sur¬ 


rounded with imperfect fragments, always concise, 
often dbscure, and sometimes contradictory, he is 
reduced to collect, to compare, and to conjecture: 
and though he ought never to place his conjectures 
in the rjiuk of facts, yet the knowledge of human 
nature, and of the sure operation of its fierce and 
udrestrainaT*passions, might, on some occasions, 
supply the want of historical materials. 

Theempe- , There is not, for instance, aiiy difficijjty in 
ror Philip. that the successive murders of so 

many emperors had loosened all the tic\ of alle¬ 
giance between the prince and people; that all 
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■'the generals of Philip were disposed to imitate CHAP, 
the example of their master; and that the caprice ^ . 

of armies, long since habitoated to frequent and 
violent revolutions, might every day raise to the 
throne the most obscure of their fellow-soldiers. 

History can only add, that the rebellion against 
the emperor Philip brokti out in the snrnmer of 
the year two hundred and forty-nine, among the 
• legions of Msesia ; and that a subaltern officer' 
named Marinus, was the object of their {(editions 
choice. Philip was alarmed. He dreaded lest 
the treason of the Matsian army should prove the 
first spark of a general conflagration. Distracted 
rvith the consciousness of Lis guilt and of his dan¬ 
ger, be communicated the Intelligence to the se¬ 
nate. A gloomy silence prevailed, the effect of 
fear, and perhaps of disaffection: till at length Senicps, 
Decius, one of the assembly, assuming a spirit 
worthy of his noble extraction, ventured to dis- reign of 

. ‘I'll 1 era[je- 

cover more intrepidity than the emperor seemed rorDecius. 
to possess. He treated the whole business with 
contempt, as a hasty and inconsiderate tumult, 
and Philip’tj^ival as a phantom of royalty, who 
in a very few days would be destroyed by the 
same inconstancy that had created him. The 
speedy completion of the prophecy inspired Phi- 
, lip with a just esteem for so able a counsellor; 
and Decius appeared to him the only pKirson ca¬ 
pable of restoring peace and discipline to an army, 
whose tumulthous spirit did not immediately 


' The e.tression used by Zosimus and Zonaras may signify that 
Marinus corjmanded a oentury, a cohort, or a legion. 
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Kubside after the murder of Marinas. Decius, 
who long resisted his own nomination, seems^to 
have insinuated the danger of presenting a leader 
of merit, to the angry and apprehensive minds 
of the soldiers; and his prediction was again 
confirmed by the event. The legions of Maesia 
forced their judge to* become tlieir accom¬ 
plice. They left him only the alternative of 
death or the purple. His subsequent conduct, 
after that decisive measure, was unavoidable. 
He conducted, or followed, his army to the con¬ 
fines of Italy, whither Philip, collecting all his 
force to repel the formidable competitor whom 
he had raised up, advanced to meet him. The 
Imperial troops were, superior in number"; but 
the rebels formed an army of veterans, com¬ 
manded by an able and experienced leader. 
Philip was either killed in the battle, or put to 
death a few days afterwards at Verona. His son 
and associate in the empire was massacred at 
Rome by the Prjetorian guards ; and the victo¬ 
rious Decius, with more favourable ^cumstances 
than the ambition of that age canjpbally plead, 
was universally acknowledged by the senate and 
provinces. It is reported, that, immediately after 
his reluctant acceptance of the title of Augustas, 

His JbirtU al Bubalia, a little villagiv in Paanooia (EiUrop. ix. 
V'ictor inCaesarib. ^tEpitom.),seems tocontradici, unless it\.'as merely 
accidental, his supposed descent from the Decii, Six hundred year* 
had bestowed nobility on the Decii: but at the comnietupnient of 
that period, they were only Plebeians of merit, and among the first 
who shared the consulship with the haughty Patricians. Plebcic 
Deciorum anitn®, &c, Jumial, Sat. viii. Sit. Se«*.he spirited 
speech of Decioa, in Lhy, x. 9, 10. 
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had assured Philip by a private message, of his CHAP, 
inmacence and loyalty, solemnly protesting, that, on , , 

his arrival in Italy, he would resign the Imperial 
ornaments, and return to the condition of an obe¬ 
dient subject. His professions might be sincere. 

But in the situation where fortune bad placed him, 
it was scarcely possible that he could either forgive 
or be forgiven ^ 

The emperor Decius had employed a few He march- 
months in the works of peace and the a’dminis- the Vo'ths. 
tration of justice, when he was summoned to the'^ 
banks of the Danube by the invasion of the 
Goths. This is the first considerable occasion 
in which history mentions that great people, who 
afterwards broke the Romttn power, sacked the 
Capitol, and reigned in Gaul, Spain, and Italy. 

So memorable was the part which they acted in 
the subversion of the Western empire, tliat the 
name of Goths is. frequently but improperly 
used as a general appellation of rude and warlike 
baibarism. 

In the beginning of the sixth century, and after Origin oi 
the conquest of Italy, the Goths, in possession 
present greatness, very naturally indulged them- limavia. 
selves in the prospect of past and of future glory. 

They wished to preserve the memory of their an¬ 
cestors, and to transmit to postg:ity their ♦wi'l llT 
cliieveraents. The principal niinister^of the court 
of Ravenna, the.learned Cassiodorns, gratified the 
inclination of the conquerors in a Gothic history, 
which consisted of twelve books, now reduced to 


Zosimusll. I. p. 20. Zonaraj, i. xii. p. 694. ’Edit. Louvre. 
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CHAP, the imperfect abridgment of Jornandes^ 

, writers passed with the most artful conciseness 
over the misfortunes of the nation, celebrated its 
successful valour, and adorned the triumph with 
many Asiatic trophies, that more properly he- 
longerl to the people of Scythia. On the faith of 
ancient songs, the uncertain, but the only, me¬ 
morials of barbarians, they deduced the first 
origin of the Goths, from the vast island, or pe¬ 
ninsula; of Scandinavia’. That extreme country 
‘ of the North was not unknown to the conquerors 
of Italy: the ties of ancient consanguinity had 
been strengthened by recent offices of friendship ; 
and a Scandinavian king had cheeifully abdiaited 
his savage greatness, that he might pass the re¬ 
mainder of hi^ days in the peaceful and polished 
court of Ravenna®. Many vestiges, which can¬ 
not he ascribed to the arts of popular vanity, at¬ 
test the ancient residence of the Goths in the 


countries beyond the Baltic. From the time of 
the geographer Ptolemy, the southern part of 
Sweden seems to have continued in the possession 
of the less enterprising remnant of the nation, and 
a large territory is even at present divided into 
east and west Gothland. During the middle ages 
(from' the ninth, to the twelfth century) whilst 
.^li/^^^' -nity was advancing with a slow progress 
into the North, the Goths and the Swedes com- 


* Sec the prefaces of ('assiodoriis and Jornandea: it is surprising 
that the Utter should be omitted in the excellent edition ^blished by 
Grotius, of the Gotliic writers. 

“ Oil the authority of Ablavius, Jomandes quotes s^;ae old Gothic 
chroD^clcB in veye. Dc Reb. Geticii, c. 4. 

* Jomandes, c. 3. 
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•posed two distinct and sometimes hostile mem- CHAP.* 
of the same monarchy ^ The latter of these , . 

two names has prevailed without extinguishing 
the former. The Swedes, who might well be 
satished with their own fame in arms, have, in 
every age, claimed the kindred glory of the Goths. 

In a moment of discontent against the court of 
Rome, Charles the Twelfth insinuated, that his 
victorious troops were not degenerated from their 
brave ancestors, who had already subdued the 
mistress of the world". 

Till the end of the eleventh century, a ccle- 
brated temple subsisted at Upsal, the most consi¬ 
derable town of the Swedes and Goths. It was 
enriched Avith the gold which the Scandinavians 
had acquired in their piratical adventures, and 
sanctified by the uncouth representations of the 
three principal deities, the god of war, the god¬ 
dess of generation, and the god of thunder. In 
the general festival, that was solemnized e\a’ry 
ninth year, nine animals of every species with¬ 
out excepting the human) were sacrificed, and 
thejr bleeding bodies suspended in the sacred 
grove adjacent to the temple I The only traces 

’ See in the Prolegomena of Giptiuj some large extracts from 
Adam of Bremen, amWaxo-Ciranamaticus. The former wtote ui iho 
year 1077, the latter flotvished about the jear (200. 

“ Voltaire, Histoire dc Charles Xll. l«iii. hen tiirtfWriT-, 
desired the aid of the court of Rome against Gustavos A.lnl|hii., 
they always represented that conqueror as the lineal successor of 
Alaric. Harte’s HiAory of Guslavus, vol, n p. 123. 

» SeeXdam of Bremen .n Grotii Prolcgomeuie, p. KW. I'lie 
temple of Cpsal was destroyed by Ingo king of Sweden, who began 
his reign ii^the year 1075, and about fouiitcore years aftetwaidi a 
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•CHAP, that now anbsist of this barbaric saperatition ate' 

, contained in the Edda, a system of raytholo^, 
compiled in Iceland about the thirteenth century, 
and studied by the learned of Denmark and 
Sweden, as ■ the most valuable remains of their 
ancient traditions. 

Institu- Notwithstanding thS mysterious obscurity of 
dMth*of* the Edda, we can easily distinguish two persons 
Odin. confounded under the name of Odin; the god of 
war, and the great legislator of Scandinavia. 
,Xhe latter, the Mahomet of the North, insti¬ 
tuted a religion adapted to the climate and to 
the people. Numerous tribes on either side 
of the Baltic were subdued by the invincible 
valour of Odin, by^ his persuasive eloquence, 
and by the fame, which h6 acquired, of a most 
skilful magician. The faith that he had pro¬ 
pagated, during a long and prosperous life, he 
conhrmed by a voluntary death. Apprehensive 
of the ignominious approach of disease and in¬ 
firmity, he resolved to expire as became a warrior. 
In a solemn assembly of the Swedes and Goths, 
he wounded himself in nine mortal places, hasten¬ 
ing away (as he asserted with his dying voice) to 
prepare the feast of heroes in the palace of the 
god of.war“. 

Agreeable c^Tfie native' and proper habitation of Odin is > 
taTn'h’y^ distinguished by tfie appdlation of As-gard. The 
tlicais con- happy rescixlblance of that name with As-burg, 

cerning * 

Odin. , ^ 

Clirislian cathedral w4s erected on ita ruins. See Dalin's History of 

Sweden, in the BlWioth^qUe Raisosmde. 

" Malle|l, latfOdoctitm i THiMoue du DanBemarty- 
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-qr As-of", words of a similar signification, bai CHAft 
gken rise to an historical system of so pleasing, 
a contexture, that we could almost wish to per¬ 
suade ourselves of its trutli. It is supposed that 
Odin was the chief of a tribe of barbarians which 
dwelt on the banks of the lake Maeotis, till the 
fall of Mitbridates and" the arms of Pompey 
menaced the North with servitude. That Odin, 

. yielding with indignant fury to a power which he 
was unable to resist, conducted his trilre /rom the 
frontiers of the Asiatic Sarmatia into Sweden, witlr 
the great design of forming, in that inaccessible 
retreat of freedom, a religion and a people, which, 
in some remote age, might be subservient to his 
immortal revenge; when his invincible Goths, 
armed with martial fanaticism, should issue in 
numerous swarms from the neighbourhood of 
the Polar circle, to chastise the oppressors of 
mankind 

If so many successive generations of Goths Emigra- 
were capable of preserving a faint tradition of omh"/ 
their Scandinavian origin, we must not expect, 

diiiavia 
inlo Prus- 

" Mallei, c. iv p. 53. has collected from Strabo, Pliny, Ptolemy, 5ia. 

.•tnd Stephami! Byzantinus, the vestigee of such a city and people. 

“ This wonderful expedition «(Odin, which, by deducing the 
enmity ot the (ioths and Rooians fro^ao memorable a cvise, might 
supply the noble grount^work of an Epte poem, cannot safely be re¬ 
ceived as authentic history. AcebMing to.the ob\ 

Edda, and the interpretation of the most skilful critics, A's-gard, in¬ 
stead of denoting a real city of the Asiatic Sarmltia, is the fictitious 
appellation of the mystic abode of the gods, the Olympus of Scandi¬ 
navia : irtm whence the prophet was supposed to descend, when be 
annoaiiced his new religion to thie Gothic nations, who were already 
seated in the southern paru of Sweden. 
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fiHAP. from snch unlettered barbarians, any distinct ai^ 
, count of the time and circumstances of their eijai- 
gration. To cross the Baltic was an easy and 
natnral attempt. The inhabitants of Sweden were 
masters of a sufficient qumber of large vessels, 
with oars“, and the distance is little more than one 
hundred miles from Carlscroon to the nearest 
ports of Pomerania and Prussia. Here, at length, 
we land on firm and historic ground. At least as 
early as the Christian a;ra*^, and as late as the age 
V of the Antonines’’, the Goths were established 
towards the mouth of the Vistula, and in that 
fertile province where the commercial cities of 
Thorn, Elbing, Koningsberg, and Dantzick, 
were long afterwards foundedWestward of 
the Goths, the numerous tribes of the Vandals 
were spread along the banks of the Oder, and the 
sea-coast of Pomerania and Mecklenburgh. A 
striking resemblance of manners, complexion, re¬ 
ligion, and language, seemed to indicate that the 
Vandals and the Goths were originally one great 
people". The latter appear to have been sub- 

” Tacit. Germania, c. 44. 

“ Tacit Anual. ii. fiC If we could yield a firm assent to the na¬ 
vigations of Pytheai ofMarseillfitf'we must allow that the Goths had 
passed the Bahic at least thred hundred years before Christ. 

I L^tole roj. 1. ii. 

“ By the German cblomes who followed the arms of theTeutonic 
knights. The comjuest and conversion of Prussia were completed 
by those adventurers in the thirteenth century. ■ 

” Pliny (Hist Natur. iv. 14.) and Procopius (in Bell. '\^dal. I. 
i. c. 1.) agree in this opinioD. They lived in distant ages, and pos- 
seised different means of investigating the truth. 
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divided into Ostrogoths, Visigoths, and Gepidffi'“. 

The distinction among the Vandals wius more 
strongly marked by the independent names of 
Hernli, Burgundians, Lombards, and a variety 
of other petty states, many of which, in a future 
age, expanded themselves into powerful monar¬ 
chies. 

In the age of the Antonines, the Goths were FtomPms- 
still seated in Prussia. About the reign of Alex- 
ander Severus, the Roman province qf Dacia 
had already experienced their proximity bj, 
freejuent and destructive inroads^". In this in¬ 
terval, therefore, of about seventy years, w'e 
must place the second migration of the (ioths 
from the Baltic to the Epxine; but the cause 
that produced it lies concealed among the va¬ 
rious motives which actuate the conduct of un¬ 
settled barbarians. Either a pestilence, or a 
famine, a victory, or a defeat, an oracle of the 
gods, or the eloquence of a daring leader, were 
sufficient to impel the Gothic arms on the milder 
climates of the south. Besides the influence of 
a martial religion, the numbers and spirit of 
the Goths were equal to the most dangerous 


The Oilro and Fist, the easUhieand western Goths, obtained 
those denominations from their origi^ seats in ScanJisoTia. In 
all their future marches «nd settleniwlw, thcy*presen'ed^wi^ d^ir 
names, the same relative situation.^ Wher^tkey first #p5ftfea1rom 
Sweden, the infant colony wa* contained in three vessels, the third 
being a heasj sailer, lagged behind, and the crew,' which afterwards 
swelled injo a nation’ received from that circumstance the appellation 
of Gepida*or Loiterers. Jornandes, c. 17- 

See a fragment of Peter Patricius in the Excerpta Legationuin , 
and' with regard to its probable date, set TilJenjont, Hut des Em- 
ptreurs, torn ^ iii. p. 346. 
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CHAP. 

X. 


adventures. The use of round bucklers atyl 
short swords rendered them formidable iiv a 
close engagement: the manly obedience which 
they yielded to hereditary kings, gave uncom¬ 
mon union, and stability to their councils"' 
and the renowned Arnala, the hero of that age, 
and the tenth ancestor of Theodoric, king of 
Italy, enforced, by the ascendant of personal 
merit, the prerogative of his birth, which he de¬ 
rived from the An^s, or demigods of the Gothic 


in us 
marcli. 


imtion . 

The'C' ■ Tlie fame of'a great enterprise excited the 
thlc nation bravest warriors from all the Vandalic states of 

iocresses r i r 

Germany^ many ot whom are seen a lew years 
afterwards combating under the common stand¬ 
ard of the Goths^. The first motions of the 
emigrants carried them to the banks of the Pr5^ 
pec, a river universally conceived by the ancients 
to be tlie southern branch of the Bo^ysthenes■^ 
The windings of that great stream through the 
plains of Poland and Russia gave a direction to 
their line of march, and a constant supply of fresh 
water aud pasturage to their numerous herds of 


” OmnuHn harumgentium iusigne, rotunda scuta, breves gladii, 
et erga reges obsequiuni. Ta^. Germania, c, 43. The Goths pro¬ 
bably acquired their iron by tne commerce of amber. 

Jornandes, c. 13,14. ^ V, 

^ruli. aujl ‘Jw Ure^ndi or Burgundi, are particularly 
mentioned. See Mascou’i History of the Germans, 1. v. A passage 
in the Augustan History, p. 28. seems to allude to this great emigra¬ 
tion, The Marcomanntc war was partly occasioned by tlw pressure 
of barbarous tribes, who fled before the arms of more northern bar¬ 
barians. 

* D'Anville, Geograpbie Ancierme, and the third fyrt of his in¬ 
comparable map of Europe. 
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rattle. They followed the unknown course CHAPt 
of the-river, confident in their valour, and care-, ^ . 

less of whatever power miglit oppose their pro¬ 
gress. The Bastarnee and the Venedi were the 
first who presented themselves; and the flower of 
their youth, either from choice or compulsion, 
increased the Gothic arrfly. The Bastarnae dwelt 
on the northern side of the Carpathian moun¬ 
tains ; the immense tract of land that separated 
the Bastaruffi from the savages of Finland was 
possessed, or rather wasted, by the Venedi*^: 
have .some reason to believe that the first of these, 
nations, which distinguished itself in the Mace¬ 
donian war and was afterwards divided into the 
formidable tribes of the Pepcini, the Borani, the 
Carpi, &c. derived its origin from the Germans. 

With better authority, a Sarmatian extraction 
may be assigned to the Venedi, who rendered 
themselves so famous in the middle ages*''. W'lt jJisiinc- 
the confusion of blood and manners on that lionofGcr. 

1 11 Ilians and 

doubtful frontier often perplexed the most acen* Sarma- 
rate observersAs the Goths advanced near 
the Euxine sea, they encountered a purer race of 
Sarmatians, the Jazyges, the Alani, and the 
Roxolani; and they were probably the first Ger¬ 
mans who saw the mouthy of the Boryethenes, 
and of the Tana?s. If we' enqnile intojjjf ^iha- 

” Tacit. Germania, c. 40. 

^ ( luver. Germ. Antiqaa, I. iii. c. 4,1. 

The Venedi,*lhe Slavi, and the Ante», were the three great 
tribes of Hie same people. Jornandes, c. 24. 

^ Tacitus most assuredly deserves that title, and even his cautious 
^pS^nae is a proof of hia diligent inquiries. 
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•CHAP, racteristic marks of the people of Germany and of 
Sarmatia, we shall discover that those two great 
portions of human kind were principally distin¬ 
guished by fixed huts or moveable tents, by a 
close dress, or flowing garments, by the marriage 
of one or of several wives, by a military force, 
consisting, for the most part, either of infantry 
or cavalry; and above all by the use of the 
Teutonic, or of the Sclayonian language ; the last 
of which has been difiused by conquest, from the 
confines of Italy to the neighbourhood of Japan. 

The Goths were now iu possession of the 

tion of ihc TTi* •'111 j 

Ukriine. Ckrame, a country or considerable extent and un¬ 
common fertility, intersected with navigable rivers, 
which, from either ^ide, discharge themselves 
into the Borysthenes ; and interspersed with large 
and lofty forests of oaks, The plenty of game 
and fish, the innumerable bee-hives, deposited in 
the hollow of old trees, and in the cavities of 
rocks, and forming, even in that rude age, a 
valuable branch of commerce, the size of the 
cattle, the temperature of the air, the aptness of 
the soil for every species of grain, and the lux- 
uriancy of the vegetation, all displayed the libe¬ 
rality of Nature, and tempted the industry of 
iHen*®. .But the Got^s withstood all these tempt- 
at iai*.!,. an d still’ adherfed to a life of idleness, of 
poverty, and of fapine. 

“ Genealogical Hutory of the Tartars, p. 59?. Mr, Bell (Vol. ii. 
p. 379.) traversed the Ukraine, in his journey from PeteBl«rgh to 
Constantinople. The modern face of the country is a jus! represen- 
ution of the ancient, since, in the hands of the Cossacks, it still, re¬ 
mains in a state of nature. 
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The Scythian herds, which, towards the east, chapt 
bordered on the new settlements of the Goths,, . 

presented nothing to their arms, except the iheGoihj 
donbtful chance of an unprofitable victory. 'Ull 
But the prospect of the Roman territories was 
far more alluring ; and the fields of Dacia wore 
covered with rich harvAts, somi by the hands 
of an industrious, and exposed to be gathered 
by those of a warlike, people. It is probable, 
that the conquests of Trajan, maintained by his 
successors, less for any real advantage, th^ for 
ideal dignity, had contributed to weaken the, 
empire on that side. The new and unsettled 
province of Dacia was neither strong enough 
to resist, nor rich enouglj to satiate, the rapa¬ 
ciousness of the barbarians. As long as the 
remote banks of the Niester were considered 
as the boundary of the Roman power, the for¬ 
tifications of the Lower Danube were more 
carelessly guarded, and the inhabitants of Maesia 
lived in supine security, fondly conceiving them¬ 
selves at an inaccessible distance from any bar¬ 
barian invaders. The irruptions of the Goths, 
under the reign of Philip, fatally (onvinced 
them of their mistake. The king, or leader, 
of that fierce nation, traversed "with epnternpt 
the province ot* Dacia, and pkssed ^ojlx-.Alic 
Niester and the Danube withtmt encountering 
any opposition capable of retarding his pro¬ 
gress.,^ The‘relaxed discipline of the Roman 
troops betrayed the most important posts, where 
were stationed, and the fear of deserved 
i punishment induced great numbers of them to 
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CHAP, enlist under the Gothic standard. The various 
, multitude of barbarians appeared, at length, 
under the walls of Marcianopolis, a city built 
by Trajan in honour of his sister, and at that 
time the capital of the second Msesia"'^. The 
inhabitants consented to ransom their lives and 
property, by the payment of a large sum of 
money, and the invaders retreated back into their 
deserts, animated rather than satisfied, with the 
first success of their arms against an opulent but 
fesbje country. Intelligence was soou transmitted 
to the emperor Decins, that Cniva, king of the 
Goths, had passed the Danube a second time, 
with more considerable forces; that his numer¬ 
ous detachments scattered devastation over the 
province of Maesia, whilst the main body of the 
army, consisting of seventy thousand Germans 
and Sarmatians, a force equal to the most daring 
atchievements, required the presence of the 
Roman monarch, and the exertion of his military 
power. 

Various Decius found the Goths engaged before Ni- 

Se^oihic copolis, on the Jatrus, one of the many mono- 
meats of Trajan’s victories*. On his approach 
they raised the siege, but with a design only of 
marching away to a conquest of greater impor- 

*S(^iW;'xteenth chapter of Jornandea, instead of secundo Mtc- 
aiim, we may venture to lubatitute teatndam, the second Mtesia. of 
w hich Marcianojtolis wa* certainly the capital (see Hierocles de Pro- 
vinciis, and Wesseling ad locum, p. 636. Itinerar.). It is surprising 
how this palpable error of the scribe could escape the judSldlis cor¬ 
rection of Grotiui. 

* The place U still called Nioep. The little aheam, on whVie 
hanks it stood, falls into the Dapobe. D'AnriIle» Geographie An- 
cienne, tom. i, p. Sd?. 
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ance, the siege of Philippopolis, a city of Thrace, CHAP; 
founded hy the father of Alexander, near the > 
foot of Mount Haeinns^’. Decius followed them 
through a difficult countiw, and hy forced 
inarches; but when he imagined himself at a 
considerable distance from the rear ot the Goths, 

Cniva turned with rapid fury on his pursuers. 

The camp of the Romans was surprised and pil¬ 
laged, and, for the first time, their emperor fled 
in disorder before a troop of half-armed barba¬ 
rians. After a long resistance, Philippoqolis, 
destitute of succour, was taken by storm. A 
hundred thousand persons are reported to have 
been massacred in the sack of that great city’^ 

Many prisoners of consequence became a valua¬ 
ble accession to the spoil; .and Priscus, a brother 
of the late emperor Philip, blushed not to assume 
the purple under the protection of the barba¬ 
rous enemies of Rome^’. The time, however, 
consumed in that tedious siege, enabled Decius 
to revive the courage, restore the discipline, 
and recruit the numbers of his troops. He 
intercepted several parties of Carpi, and other 
Germans, who were hastening to share the vic¬ 
tory of their countrymen”, entrusted the passes 
of the mountains to otficern of approved* valour 


Stephan Byzant. de Urhibus, p. 746.- VVesseltn^ Jiiiicrjr. 
p 130'. Zonaras, by an odd miilake, ascribes the foundation of Plii- 
lippopolis to the immediate predecessor of Decius. 

” Amm'ian. ixxi. 6. 

” AureJ. Victor, c. 119. 

^ Viclona Carpuce, on lome medals of Decius, insinuate tliese 
a^idntages. 
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CHAP, and fidelity’^', repaired and strengthened the forti- 
, fications of the Danube, and exerted his utmost vi- 

gilance to oppose either the progress or the retreat 
of the Goths. Encouraged by the return of for¬ 
tune, he anxiously waited for an opportunity to 
retrieve, by a great and decisive blow, his own 
glory, and that of the Roman arms^. 

Decius re- At the same time when Decius was struggling 
officeoT with the violence of the tempest, his mind, 

censor in and deliberate amidst the tumult of war, 

the persou * 

ofV^e- investigated the more general causes, that, 
__.since the age of the Antonines, had so impetu¬ 
ously urged the decline of the Roman great¬ 
ness. He soon discovered that it was impos¬ 
sible to replace that greatness on a permanent 
basis, without restoring public virtue, ancient 
principles and manners, and the oppressed ma¬ 
jesty of the laws. To execute this noble but 
arduous design, he first resolved to revive the 
obsolete office of»censor; an office, which, as 
long as it bad subsisted in its pristine integrity, 
had so much contributed to the perpetuity of the 
state”, till it was usurped and gradually neglected 


" Claudius (who afierwardi relghed with so much glory) was 
jKisled in the pass ofTheitnopylee with 200 Dardanians, 100 heavy 
and l6o light horse, CO Cretan archers, and 1000 well-armed recruits. 
Sea^ajjUginal letta'from the emperor to kis officer, in the Augus¬ 
tan History^. 200. 

* Jornandea, c. l6—18. Zosimus, 1. i. p. £2. In the general 
account of this war, it is easy to discover the opposite prejudices of 
the Gothic and the Grecian writer. In carelessness aloj^e. they are 
alike. 

” Montesquieu, Grandeur et Decadence des Romains, Cj^viil. 
He illustrates the nature and use if the censorship with his uJ«,al 
ingenuity, and with uncommon precision. 
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Ijy the CaesarsConscious that the favour of CHAP.' 
the sovereign may confer power, but that the, 
esteem of the people (\an alone bestow authority, 
he submitted tlie choice of the censor to the un¬ 
biassed voice of the senate. By their unanimous a. D. sji. 
votes, or rather, acclamations. Valerian, who 
was afterwards emperor, and who then served 
with distinction in the army of Decius, was de- 
a^lared the most worthy of that exalted honour. 

As soon as the decree of the senate way trans¬ 
mitted to the emperor, he assembled a great 
council in his camp, and, before the investiture 
of the censor elect, he apprized him of the dif¬ 
ficulty and importance of his great office. 

“ Happy Valerian,” said the prince to his dis¬ 
tinguished subject, “ happy in the general ap- 
“ probation of the senate and of the Roman re- 
“ public! Accept the censorship of mankind; 

“ and judge of our manners. You will select 
“ those who deserve to continue members of the 
“ senate ; you will restore the equestrian order 
“to its ancient splendour; you will improve 
“ the revenue, yet moderate the public burdens. 

“ Yon will distinguish into regnlar classes the 
“ various and inhnite multitude of citizens, and 
“ accurately review the military strengtji, the 
“ wealth, the ^-irtue, and the resources of Rome. 

“ Your decisions shall obtain the force ot laws. 

“ The army, the palace, the ministers of justice. 


" Ves|iaBian and I'ltus were the last censors (Pliny Hist. Natur. 
vii. Censqriniis de Die Nauli), The modesty ofTrajan refuted 
an/^^our which he desenred, and his example became a law to the 
i^toninei. See Pliny's Panegyric, c. 45. and 6o. > 

VOL. I. D D 
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CHAP, * and the great officers of the empire, are all 
W/W “ subject to yonr tribunal. None are exempted, 
“ excepting only the ordinary consuls^, the 
“ prsefect of the city, the king of the sacrifices, 
“ and (as long as she preserves her chastity in- 
“ violate) the eldest of the vestal virgins. Even 
these few, who may not dread the severity, 
“ will anxiously solicit the esteem, of the Roman 
“ censor^.” 

Thedeiign A magistrate, invested with such extensive 
Mbirand would have appeared not so much the 

* ^oinister as the colleague of his sovereign^*. 
Valerian justly dreaded an elevation so full of 
envy and of suspicion. He modestly urged the 
alarming greatness of the trust, his own insuf¬ 
ficiency, and tho incurable corruption of the 
times. He artfully insinuated, that the office of 
censor was inseparable from the Imperial dig- 
nity, and that the feeble hands of a subject were 
unequal to the support of such an immense weight 
of cares and of power^^ The approaching 
event of war soon put an end to the prosecution 
of a project so specious but so impracticable j 
and whilst it preserved Valerian from the danger, 
saved the emperor Decius from the disappoint¬ 
ment, jvhich would most probably have attended 

* VeHlFopite of thii exemption, Pompey appeared before that 
tribunaJ during his consulship. The occasion indeed was equaUy 
singular and honourable. Plutarch in Pomp. j). 030. 

■ ^ original speech in the Augustan Hist. p. 1J3, 174. 

This transaction might deceive Zonoras, who supposes that Va¬ 
lerian was actually declared the colleague of Decius, I. xii. p ^5. 

“ Hist August p. 174. The emperor’s reply is omitted. 
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it. A censor may maintain, he can never re- crap. 
store, the morals of a state. It is impossible for 
such a magistrate to exert his authority with 
benefit, or even with effect, unless he is supported 
by a quick sense of honour and virtue in the 
minds of the people ; by a decent reverence for 
the public opinion, and by a train of useful preju¬ 
dices combating on the side of national man- 
•ners. In a period when these principles are 
annihilated, the censorial jurisdiction must either 
sink into empty pageantry, or be converted into 
a partial instrument of vexations oppressioi} 

It was easier to vanquish the Goths than to 
eradicate the public vices ; yet, even in the first of 
these enterprises, Decius lost his army and his 
life. 


The Goths were now, on every side, surround- Defeat and 
ed and pursued hy the Roman arms. The jj^du^'and 
flower of their troops had perished in the long his son 
siege of Philippopolis, and the exhausted country 
could no longer afford subsistence for the re¬ 
maining multitude of licentious barbarians. Re¬ 
duced to this extremity,^ the Goths would gladly 
have purchased, by the surrender of all their 
booty and prisoners, the permission of an un¬ 
disturbed retreat. But the emperor, confident 
of victory, and re*solving, by the chaitfsement 
of these invaders, to strike a salutary terror into 
the nations of the North, refused to listen to any 
terms (ff accommodation. , The high-spirited bar- 
baritmy^eferred death to slavery. An obscure 

Such as the attempts bf Augustus towards a reformation of 
manners, Tacit Anna], iii. 24. 
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'CHAP, town of Maesia, called Fornin Terebronii was 
the scene of the battle. The Gothic army was 
drawn up in three lines, and, either from choice 
or accident, the front of the third line was co¬ 
vered by a' morass. In the beginning of the 
action, the son of Dccius, a youth of the fairest 
hopes, and already associated to the honours of 
the purple, was slain by an arrow, in the sight 
of his afflicted father; who summoning all his< 
fortitude, admonished the dismayed troops, that 
the loss of a single soldier was of little impor¬ 
tance to the republic^. The conflict was ter- 
rihfe; it was the combat of despair against grief 
and rage. The first line of the Goths at length 
gave way in disordei;; the second, advancing to 
sustain it, shared its fate; and the third only 
remained entire, prepared to dispute the passage 
of the morass, which was imprudently attempted 
by the presumption of the enemy. “ Here the 
“ fortune of the day turned, and all things be- 
“ came adverse to the Romans : the place deep 
“ with ooze, sinking ’under those who stood, slip- 
" pery to such as advanced; their armour heavy, 
“ the waters deep; nor could they wield, in that 

uneasy situation, their weighty javelins. The 
“ barbarians, on the contrary, were inured to 
“ encounters in the bogs, their persons tall,. 
“ their spears long, such as could wound at a 

** TiliemoDt, Histoire des Empereurs, tom. iii. p. A:* Zosi- 
mus and some of hia followen mistake the Danube foi'*he Tanais, 
they place the field of battle in the plains of Scythia. 

** Aurelius Victor allows two disliuct actions for the deatli^v'>f 
the two Decii; out I have preferred the account of Jornandes. 
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“ distance"^.” In this morass the Roman army, CHaF! 
after an ineffectual struggle, was irrecoverably ^ 
lost; nor could the body of the emperor (wei' be 
foundSuch was the fate of Decius, in the 
fiftieth year of his age; an accomplished prince, 
active in war, and affable in peace*': who, toge¬ 
ther with his son, has deserved to be compared, 
both in life and death, with the brightest examples 
of ancient virtue 

This fatal blow humbled, for a very little time, Elcctionof 
the insolence of the legions. They appear to , 

have patiently expected, and submissively obeyed,Ji)';ccaibcr. 
the decree of the senate which regnlated'ilie 
succession to the throne. From a just regard 
for the memory of Deciips, the Imperial title 
was conferred on Hostilianus, his only sur¬ 
viving son; but an c(jual rank, with more 
effectual power, was granted to Gallus, whose 
experience and ability seemed equal to the great 
trust of guardian to the young prince and the 
distressed empireThe first care of the new 
emperor was to deliver the Illyrian provinces 


“ I have ventured to copy from Tacitus (Annul, i. (54.) the pic¬ 
ture ol a similar engagement between a Roman army and a German 
tribe. 

*’ Jornandes, c. 18. Zosimus, I. i. p. 22. T^onai^s, 1. xii. p. li'jj, 
Aurchus Victor. * 

The Decii were killed before the end of the year two hundred 
and fifty-one, since the new princes took possessioa of thecousiilship 
on the ensuing caleruls of January. 

* IIiKt.^August, p. 223. gives them a veir honourable place 
among th^mall number of good emperors who reigned between 
Aup^^wfls and Diocletian. 

‘ “ Haec ubi Patres comperere . . . 

Caesahbus. 


decemunu Victor in 
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CflAP. from the intolerable weight of the victorious 
, Goths. He consented to leave in their hands the 
A.D. 252. rich fruits of Uieir invasion, an immense booty, 
and, what was still more disgraceful, a great num¬ 
ber of prisoners of the highest merit and quality. 
Retreat of He plentifully supplied their camp with every 

the Goths. ' . ^ ^ ^ ^ 

convemency that could ajsuage their angry spirits, 
or facilitate their so much wished-for departure; 
and he even promised to pay them annually a 
large suip of gold, on condition they should never 
afterwards infest the Roman territories by their 
. incursions 

Gaiius in the age of the Scipios, the most opulent 
{wace by' kings of the earth, who courted the protection 
the pay- gf victorious Commonwealth, were gratified 
annual tri- with sucb trifling presents as could only derive a 
valne from the hand that bestowed them; an 
ivory chair, a coarse garment of purple, an in¬ 
considerable piece of plate, or a quantity of cop- 
jjer coin*. After the wealth of nations had cen¬ 
tred in Rome, the emperors displayed their gre.at- 
ness, and even their policy, by the regular exer¬ 
cise of a steady and moderate liberality towards 
the allies of the state. They relieved the poverty 
of the barbarians, honoured their merit, and 
recompensed their fidelity. These voluntary 
marks of^bounty were understood to flow, not, 
from the fears, but merely from the generosity 

’• 2^naras, 1. jcii. p. 628. 

“ A Sellq, a Tftgfl, and a golden Patera of firt po^pdi weight, 
were accepted with joy and hy the wealthy kitjp of Egypt, 

(Liey, xxvii. *.). Quina auUia 2Sni, a weight of copper,'Sj^alue 
abopt eighteen pounds, starling, was the usual present made 
reign ambaasadorstfLivy, xiii. 9.). 
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or the gratitude of the Romans; and whilst CHAPi 
presents and subsidies were libe’raUy distributed, 
among friends and suppliants, they were sternly 
refused to such as claimed them as a deht“. 

But this stipulation, of an annual payment to a Popular 

. . , . , . . discou- 

victonous enemy, appeared without disguise in ttm 

the light of an ignomiidons tribute; the minds 
of the Romans were not yet accustomed to 
accept such unequal laws from a tribe of bar¬ 
barians ; and the prince, who by a pecessary 
concession had probably saved his country, be¬ 
came the object of the general contempt aijA 
aversion. The death of Hostilianus, thfSugh 
it happened in the midst of a raging pesti¬ 
lence, was interpreted as^ the personal crime 
of Gallus^; and even the defeat of the late 
emperor was ascribed by the voice of suspicion 
to the perfidious counsels of his hated suc- 
cessor“. The tranquillity which the empire 
enjoyed during the first year of his administra¬ 
tion’®, served rather to inflame than to appease 
the public discontent; and, as soon as the ap¬ 
prehensions of war were removed, the infamy 
of the peace was more deeply and more sensibly 
felt. 


“ See the firmne«ioPa Roman general soUte as the lime of Alex¬ 
ander Severus, in the Excerpta Legationum, p. S5, Ed?t. Louvre. 

“ For the plague, see Jornandes, c. 19. and Victor in Cesatibus. 

“ These improbable accusations are alleged by 2k)simuB, 1, I 
p. 23, 2^. 

» J^andes. c. 19. The Gothic writer at least obaerred the 
peace which his victorioua countrymen had iwom to Galina. 
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GHAP. 

X. 


Victory 
and revolt 
of Aimi- 
lianus. 
A.D. S53. 


But the Romans were irritated to a still higher 
degree, when tHey discovered that they had not 
even secured their repose, though at the expence 
of tlieir honour. The dangerous secret of the 
wealth and weakness of the empire had been 
revealed to the world. New swarms of barba¬ 
rians, encouraged by the success, and not con¬ 
ceiving themselves bound by the obligation, of 
their brethren, spread devastation through the 
Illyrian provinces, and terror as far as the gates 
of Rome. The defence of the monarchy, which 
^seemed abandoned by the pusillanimous em- 
perDt^ was assumed by iEmilianus, governor of 
Pannonia and Maesia; who rallied the scattered 
forces, and revived the fainting spirits of the 
troops. The barbarians were unexpectedly at¬ 
tacked, routed, chased, arnl pursued beyond the 
Danube. The victorious leader distributed as a 
donative the money collected for the tribute, and 
the acclamations ,of the soldiers proclaimed him 
emperor on the field of battle*^. Callus, who, 
careless of the general welfare, indulged himself 
in the pleasures of Italy, was. almost in the same 
instant ioformed of the success, of the revolt, and 
of the rapid approach, of his aspiring lieutenant. 
He advanced to meet him as far as the plains of 
Spoleto. When' the armies came in sight of each 
other, the* soldiers of Callus compared the ig¬ 
nominious conduct of their sovereign with the 
glory of his rival. They admired the v^ojjr of 
iEmilianus i they were Attracted by his lifeiy^lity. 


» Zoumw, 1. i. p. 25, S6. 
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for he offered a considerable increase of jiay to CHAP! 
all deserters*. The murder of Gallus, and of 
his son Volusianus, put an end to the civil war; (Julius 
and the senate gave a legal sanction to the 
rights of conquest. The letters of iTliniliaiins ^T). ss.t 
to that assembly displayed a mixture of mode- 
ration and vanity. He* assured them, that he 
should resign to their wisdom the civU achni nis- 
tration; and, contenting himself with tli^qua- 
lity of their general, would in a short time assert 
the glory of Rome, and deliver the empire from 
all the barbarians both of the North and^^ 
the East*®. His pride was flattered hf the 
applause of the senate; and medals arc still 
extant, representing him wjjh the name and attri¬ 
butes of Hercules the Victor, and of Mars the 
Avenger*^. 

If the new monarch possessed the abilities, he v.it naa 
wanted the, time, necessary to fulfll these splendid [hV'i'fMh 
promises. Less than four months intervened 
between his victory and his fall®. He had van- knowicdg- 
quished Gallos: he sunk under the weight of a 
competitor more formidable than Gallus. That 
unfortunate prince had sent Valerian, already dis¬ 
tinguished by the honourable title of censor, to 
bring the legions of Gaul and Germany*? to his 
aid. Valerian executed that commission with 
zeal and fidelity; and as he arrived too-late to 

« Victor in Csesqribus. “ Zoniras, 1. xii. p. 628. 

* B«nduti Numismata, p. 94. 

«> Euulpius, 1. ix. c. 6. sayi teitio mense. Eusebius omits this 
enipcwlT 

“ Zosimus, 1. i. p. 28. Eulropius and Victor station Valerian's 
^irmy in Rhaetia. 
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CHAP, save his sovereign, he resolved to revenge him. 
The troops of d&ailianns, who still lay encamped 
in the plains of Spo|eto, were awed by the sanctity 
of his character, but much more by the superior 
strength of his army; and as they were now be¬ 
come as incapable of personal attachment as they 
had always been of constitutional principle, they 
A.D. 2 S 3 . readily iinbrued their hands in the blood of a 
August. ^-j,Q go lately had been the object of their 

partial qhoice. The guilt was theirs, but the 
advantage of it was Valerian’s ; who obtained the 
wssession of the throne by the means indeed of a 
civn^war, but with a degree of innocence singular 
in that age of revolutions; since he owed neither 
gratitude nor allegianr^e to his predecessor, whom 
he detlironed. ^ 

Character Valerian was about sixty years of age"’ when 
he was invested with the purple, not by the ca¬ 
price of the populace, or the clamours of the 
army, but by the un^imons voice of the Roman 
world. In bis gradual ascent through the honours 
of the state, he had deserved the favour of virtu¬ 
ous princes, and had declared himself the enemy 
of tyrants®*. His nohle birth, his mild but on ble¬ 
mished manners, bis learumg, prudence, and ex¬ 
perience, were ravtwed by tbe seuate and people; 
and if mankind (according to the •observation of an 


" He was about seventy at the time of hia accessiiJn, or, as it is 
more probable, of his death. Hi|l. August, p. 173. 

Hist, des Boipertun, tom. iii. p. 90$, note V. . 

“ InimicusT^nnorura. HiM.'Augtut p. 173. In the^kioua 
struggle of the senate agadost Msedsus, Vitkriaa acted a very spi¬ 
rited part. Hitt Angnat p. 156, 
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ancient writer) had been left at liberty^ to choose 
a master, their choice wonid most assuredly have 
fallen on ValerianPerhaps the merit of this 
emperor was inadequate to his reputation; per¬ 
haps his abilities, or at lea^t his spirit, were affected 
by the languor and coldness of old age. The con- i 
sciousness of his decline Engaged him to share the | 
throne with a younger and more active associate”^: 
tlie emergency of the times demande^V^PTleral' 
no less than a prince; and the experience of the' 
Roman censor might have directed him where to '■ 
bestow the Imperial purple, as tbe reward of mi^ 
tary merit. But instead of making a judiCmus 
choice, which would have conBrmed his reign and 
endeared his memory, Valprian, .consulting only 
the dictates of affection or vanity, immediately in¬ 
vested with the supreme honours his son Gallie- 
nus, a youth whose effeminate vices- bad been 
hitherto concealed by the obscurity of a jsrivatc 
station. The joint government of the father and 
the son subsisted abbot seven, and the sole ad¬ 
ministration of Gallienne continued about eight, 
years. But tbe whole period was one uninter¬ 
rupted series of confusion and calamity. As the 
•Roman empire was at tbe same time, and on 
every side, attacked by the . blind fury of. foreign 
invaders, and the wild ambition of domestic 


CHAP. 

X. 


ticneial 
iiiisfor- 
lunes of 
till- ri igns 
ofValL-nau 
anil Galli- 
(inus. 

A.D. 

SiS— 26 c. 


“ According to the distinriion of Victor, he leems to hare re¬ 
ceived the title of Imperaiar from tbe army, and that of Auguatu* 
from the s.jtate. 

‘ “ Victor and from tbe medals, Tillemont (tom. iii. p. 710.) 
veryj^y infers, that Gallienue was taaociaud to the empire about 
•the month of August of the year S53. 
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Chap, usurpers, We shall consult order and perspicuity, 
' , by pursuing, not so much the doubtful arrange¬ 

ment of dates, as the more natural distribution 
of subjects. The most dangerous enemies of 
Rome, during the reigns of Valerian and Gal- 
Inroads of lienus, Were, 1. The Franks. 2. The Alemanni. 
rians.^^*^' Goths; and, 4.* The Persians. Under 

these gen^l appellations, we may comprehend 
the fuTventures of less considerable tribes, whose 
obscure and uncouth names would only serve to 
oppress the memory and perplex the attention of 
the reader. 

Origin and TT'As the posterity of the Franks compose 
cjr of the ottP of the greatest and most enlightened nations 
Pranks, Europe, the powers, of learning and ingenuity 
have been exhausted in the discovery of their 
unlettered ancestors. To the tales of credulity, 
have succeeded the systems of fancy. Every 
passag* has been sifted, every spot has been sur¬ 
veyed, that might possibly reveal some faint 
traces of their origin. It nas been supposed, 
that Pannonia®', that Gaul, that the, northern 
parts of Germany®, gave birth to that cele¬ 
brated colony of warriors. At length the most 
rational critics, rejecting the fictitious emigra¬ 
tions of- ideal conquerors, have acquiesced in a 
sentiment ^whose simplicity perSuades ns of its 


^ Various systems have been formed to explain a difficult passage 
iu Gregory of Tours, 1. ii. c. 9. 

“ TheGeographer of Rarenua, i. 11. by ineniioning AfatiWuggnio, 
oil the confines of Denmark, as the ancient seat of the Franks, gave 
birth to an ingenioijs system of Leibnitr. 
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truthThey suppose that about the year two CHap! 
hundred and forty’", a new confederacy was formed 
under the name of Franks, by the old inluihitauts 
of the Lower Rhine and the Weser. TIk' present 
circle of Westphalia, the LanJgraviatc of Hesse, 
and the duchies of Brunswick and Luncbur" 
were the ancient seat of the Chaiici, who, in their 
inaccessible morasses, defied the lloriian arms’’; 
of the Cherusci, proud of the fame of Arminius; 
of the Catti, formidable by their firm and intrepid 
infantry; and of several other tribe's of inferior 
power and renown’'. The love of liberty was 
ruling j)assion of these Germans; the enjoyment 
of it their best treasure; the word that expressed 
that enjoyment, the most, pleasitig to their ear. 

They deserved, they assumed, they maintained 
the honourable epithet of Franks, or Freemen; 
which concealed, though it did not extinguish, 
the peculiar names of the several states of the 
confederacy”. Tacit consent, and mutual advan¬ 
tage, dictated the first laws of the union; it was 
gradually cemented by habit and experience, 'flie 
league of the Franks may admit of some compa¬ 
rison with the Helvetic body; in which every 

* See Clurer. Germania Aniiqua, 1. ill. c. £0. jM. Frcrei, iiithf 
Meraoirei de I'Academie des Inscriptiftna, tom. xviii. 

^ Most probably untler ll.e reign of Gordian, from an ar-rideio 
tal circumstance fully canvassed by Tillcmont, loin. ui. p. 710. 

1181. 

Plin. Hitt. Nqtur. xvi. 1. The Panegyrists frequently allude 
to the Bior^ses of the Franks. 

” Tac*C Germauia, c. 30. 37- 

a subsequent period, most of those old names are occasion- 
^ally mentioned. See some vestiges of them in Cluver. Germ. An- 
tiq, 1. iii. 
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chap, canton, retaining it* independent sovereignty, con- 
suits with its brethren in the common cause, with¬ 
out acknowledging the authority of any supreme 
head, or representative assembly But the prin¬ 
ciple of the two confederacies was extremely 
diflPerent. A peeice of two hundred years has 
rewarded the wise and honest policy of the Swiss. 
An incons^t spirit, the thirst of rapine, and a 
disregard to the most solemn treaties, disgraced 
the character of the Franks. 

They in- The Romans had long experienced the daring 

lade Gaul, of the people of Low'er Germany. The 

nni^ of their strength threatened Gaul with a 
more fijrmidable invasion, and required the pre¬ 
sence of Gallienus, the, heir and colleague of Im¬ 
perial power” Whilst that prince, and his infant 
son Salonins, displayed, in the court of Treves, 
the majesty of the empire, its armies were ably 
conducted by their general Posthumus, who, 
though he afterwards betrayed the family of Va¬ 
lerian, was ever fekhfui to the great interest of 
the moaarefay- The treacherous language of 
panegyrics and miedals darkly annonnees a long 
serie* of victories. Trophies and titles attest (if 
such evidence can attest) the fame of Posthumus, 
who is repeatedly styled The Conqueror of the 
Germans, and The Saviour of GfiuT® 


” Simler de Republica Hclvet cum uotis Fujelin. 

” Zosimus, I. i. p. 27 . * ■ 

" M. de Breqnigriy (iu the Meniairesde l’Aeademie)^«(j^ xxx.) 
has gireti U8 a very curious life of Posthumus. A series of thpAu¬ 
gustan History from Aledals and IrtacriptioDs has been more than, 
oDce planned, and <1 still much wanted. 
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Bat a single fact, the only one indeed of which chap! 
we have any distinct knowledge, erases, in a, 
great measure, these monuments of vanity and 
adulation. The Rhine, though dignified with r.'^aKe 
the title of Safeguard of the provinces, was an 
imperfect barrier against the daring spirit of en¬ 
terprise with which the Franks were actuated. 

Their rapid devastations stretched froip the river 
to the foot of the Pyrenees : nor were they 'stop¬ 
ped by those mountains. Spain, which had never 
dreaded, was unable to resist, the inroads of the 
Germans. During twelve years, tlie greatest 
part of the reign of Gallienus, that opulent f onn- 
try was the theatre of unequal and destructive 
hostilities. Tarragona, the flourishing capital of 
a peaceful province, was sacked and almost de¬ 
stroyed^ ; and so late as the days of Orosius, 
who wrote in the fifth century, wretched cottages, 
scattered amidst the ruins of magnificent cities, 
still recorded the rage of the barbarians^®. When 
the exhausted country no longer supplied a va¬ 
riety of plunder, the Franks seized on some vessels 
in the ports of Spain™, and transported them- and pas^ 
selves into Mauritania. The distant province 
was astonished with the fury of these barbarians. 


” Aurel. Victor, c. 33. Instead of Pome dnepio, botli the sense 
and the expression require de/ero, though mdcerl, for dillereiit reasons, 
it is alike difficult to correct ‘he text of the best, and of llic worst, 
writers. 

" In the lime of Ausonius (the end of the fourth century) llerda 
or Lerida.fvas in a very minous state (Auson. Lpist, xx\. 5H.), 
which probably was the consequence of this invasion. 

™ Valtsius is therefore miitaken in supposing that the Franks 
had invaded Spam by sea. 
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tHAP. w-ho seemed to fall from a new world, as their 
name, manners, and complexion, were equally un- 
known on the coast of Africa*®. 

Origin and H. In that part of Upper Saxony beyond the 
Elbe, which is at present called the Marquisate 
of Lusace, there existed, in ancient times, a sa¬ 
cred wood, the awful seht of the superstition of 
the Suevi. None were permitted to enter the 
holyT|&ecincts, without confessing, by their ser¬ 
vile bonds and suppliant posture, the imlnediate 
presence of the sovereign Deity***. Patriotism 
Contributed as well as devotion to consecrate the 
So^rltnwald, or wood of the Semnones***. It 
was nniversally believed, that the nation had re¬ 
ceived its first existence on that sacred spot. At 
stated periods, the numerous tribes who gloried 
in the Suevic blood, resorted thither by their am¬ 
bassadors ; and the memory of their common ex¬ 
traction was perpetuated by barbaric rites and 
human sacrifices. The wide-extended name of 
Suevi filled the interior countries of Germany, 
from the banks of the Oder to those of the Da¬ 
nube. They were distinguished from the other 
Germans by their peculiar mode of dressing their 
long hair, which they gathered into a rude knot 
on the crown of the head; and they delighted in 
an ornament that showed their Tranks more lofty 
and terrible in the eyes of the enemy®*. Jealous, 
as the Germans were, of military renown, they 

“ Aorel. VIcloi. Eutrop. is. 6- Tacit. GcrtH^nia, 38. 

" CluTcr. Germ. Anliq. iii. 25. 

" Sic Suevi a ceteris Germania, lie Suevorum ingenui a servii 
separantur. A prqud separation ! 
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all confessed the superior valour of the Suevi; cu.Aif 
and the tribes of the Usipetes and Tenctcri, who, 
with a vast army, encountered tiie dictator ( asar, 
declared that they esteemed it not a disgrace (o 
have fled before a people, to whose arms the im¬ 
mortal gods themselves were mie<pial“\ 

In the reign of the emperor Caiacalla, a!i a mixed 
innumerable swarm of Suevi appeared on the^;V’,‘,. 

. banks of the Mein, and in the neighbourhood 
ol the Roman provinces, in (piest either ofAlcmali- 
food, of plunder, or of glory'“ The hasty 
army of volunteers gradually coalesced into .ir 
great and permanent nation, and, as it' was 
composed from so many different tribes, as¬ 
sumed the name of Al(;manni, or All-men; 
to denote at once their various ]ineat;e, and 
their common bravery*^’. The latter was soon 
felt by the Romans in many a hostile inroad. 

The Alemanni fought chiefly on horseback; 
but their cavalry was rendered still mor(? I'or- 
midable by a mixture of light infantrv, selected 
from the bravest and most active of the youth, 
whom frequent exercise had enured to accom¬ 
pany the horseman in the longest march, the 
most rapid charge, or the most precipitate 
retreat". 

•* Caesar in Bello Gallieo, iv. 7. 

“ Victor in Caracal. Dion Cassius, Ixvii. p, 1350. 

** I'his etymology (far different from those which amuse the 
fancy of the learned) is preserved by Asinius Quadratus, an original 
historian, qi.ated by Agathiaa, i. c. 5. 

" The Sueei engaged Cesar in this manner, and the manocurre 
deserted the approbation of the conqueror (in Bello Galileo, i. 48.). 

VOL. I. ?. E 
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OHAP. 



invade 


Gaul and 


Italy, 


This warlike people of Germans had been asto¬ 
nished by the immense preparations of Alexander 
Severus, they were dismayed by the arms of his 
successor, a barbarian equal in valour and fierce¬ 


ness to themselves. But still hovering on the 


frontiers of the empire, they increased the general 
disorder that ensued afttr the death of Deems. 


They inflicted severe wounds on the rich provinces 
of Gaul: they were the first who removed the 
veil that, covered the feeble majesty of Italy. A 
numerous body of the Alemanni penetrated across 
Danube, and through the Rhtetian Alps, into 
the plains of Lombardy, advanced as far as Ra¬ 
venna, and displayed the victorious banners ol 
barbarians almost in fight of Rome®. The in¬ 
sult and the danger rekindled in the senate some 
are rcpiils- gpaj .]^3 of their ancient virtue. Both the empe- 
Rome by rors Were engaged in far distant wars. Valerian 
andjreopic. >*1 tbe East, and Gallienus on the Rhine. All the 
hopes and resources of the Romans were in tihem- 
selves. In this emergency, the senators resumed 
the defence of the republic, drew out the PrjBto- 
rian guards, who bad been left to garrison the 
capital, and filled up their numbers, by enlisting 
into the public service the stoutest and most will¬ 
ing of jthe Plebeians. The Alemanni, astonished 
with the sudden appearance of an army more nu¬ 
merous- than their own, retired into Germany, 
laden with s^oil; and their retreat was esteemed 
as a victory by the unwarlike Romans*®. 


• Hist August, p. 215, 2l6. Dexippus in the Exoerpta Lega- 
tionum. p. 8 . Hieronym. Chron. Oroiiui, vii. 22. 

* Zosimus, l.t. p. 34. 
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When Gallienus received the intelligence that CHa1>. 
his capital was delivered from the barbarians, he 
was much less delighted, than alarmed, with the'Iiiesena- 
courage of the senate, since it might one daycWfd'bv 
prompt them to rescue the public from domestic 

. 11 r r • . 

tyniiiny, as well as rrom loreif^n invasion. His 
timid ingratitude was jliublislied to his subjects/'"" 
in an edict which prohibited the senators from 
exercising any military employment, and even 
from approaching the camps of the legions. 

But his fears were groundless. The rich and 
luxurious nobles, sinking into their natural 
character, accepted, as a favour, this dis^ace- 
ful exemption from military service; and as 
long as they were indulged in the enjoyment 
of their baths, tlicir theatres, and their villas, 
they cheerfully resigned the more dangerous cares 
of empire, to the rough hands of peasants and 
soldiers^. 

Another invasion of the Alcmanni, of a more tJalhenus 
formidable aspect, but more glorious event, is 
mentioned by a writer of the lower emoire. 

^ * Alenianiu. 

Three hundred thousand of that warlike people 
are said to have been vanquished, in a battle 
near Milan, by Gallienus in person, at the 
liead of only ten thousand Romans^'. We may 
.however, with great probability, ascribe this in¬ 
credible victory, either to the credulity of the 
liistorian, or to some exaggerated ’ exploits of 
one of tl)e emperor’s lieutenants. It was by 


*° Aurel. Victor, in GjJtieno ft Piobo. His complaiuu breathr 
an uucomnion apirit of freedom. 

" Zonaras, I. xii. p. 631. 
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CHAP, arms of a very different nature, that Gallienuf 
endeavoured, to protect Italy from the fury o 
the Germans. He espoused Pipa the daughtei 
of a king of the Marcomanni, a Suevic tribe 
which was often confounded with the Alemann 
in their wars and conquests To the father 
as the price of his alliahce, he granted an ample 
settlement in Pannonia. The native charms 
of unpolished beauty seem to have 6xed the 
daughter in the affections of the inconstant em¬ 
peror, and the bands of policy were more firnil) 
opnnected by those of love. But the haught\ 
prejudice of Rome still refused the name of mar 
riage, to the profane mixture of a citizen anc 
a barbarian; and has stigmatized the Germai 
princess with the opprobrious title of concubint 
of Gallienus®’. 

'i III. We have already traced the emigration ol 

the Goths from Scandinavia, or at least from 
Prussia, to the mouth of the Borysthenes, aiu 
have followed their victorious arms from the Bo- 


rystheues to the Danube. Under the reigqs o: 
Valerian and Gallienus, the frontier of the last- 
mentioned river was perpetually infested by tin 
inroads of Germans and Sarroatians; but it wa.‘ 
defended by the Romans with more than usua 
firmness and sbccess. The provinces that wen 
the seat of war, recruited the armies of Rorut 
with an inexhaustible supply of hardy soldiers 
and more than one of these Illyrian ^peasants 


® One of the Victors calls him king of the Marcomanni j thi 
other, of the Germans. 

” See TilleTOnt, Hist, des Empereurs, tom. iii. p. 398, &c. 
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attained the station, and displayed the abilities, CHAP, 
of a pneral. Though flying parties of the 
barbarians, who incessantly hovered on the banks 
of the Danube, penetrated sometimes to the eon- 
fines of Italy and Macedonia; their progress was 
coipmonly cliecked, or their return intercepted, by 
the Imperial lieutenants^. But the great stream 
of the Gothic hostilities was divexted into a very 
diflerent channel. The Goths, ifi their new settle¬ 
ment of the Ukraine, soon became masters of the 
northern coast of the Euxine: to the south of 
that inland s(;a, were situated the soft and wealtlry 
provinces of Asia Minor, which possessed af) that 
could attract, and nothing that could resist, a bar¬ 
barian conqueror. 

The banks of the Borysthcnes are only sixty ^ 
miles distant from the narrow entrance-'^ of the i)h()ru,‘ by 
peninsula of Critn Tartary, known to the ancients 
under the name of Chersonesus Taurica"*'. On 
that inhospitable shore, Euripides, embellishing 
with exquisite art the tales of antiquity, has 
placed the scene of one of his most affecting tra¬ 
gedies^. The bloody sacrifices of Diana, the 
arrival of Orestes and Pylades, and the triumph 
of virtue and religion over savage fierceness, serve 

See ihe live* of Olaudiiis, Aurelian, anil Probns, in iheAa- 
gustai) History. 

“ It is about half a league in breadth. Gene^ogical History of 
the Tartars, p. 598 . 

^ M. de Pcyssonel, who had been French Consul at C afta, in 
his Observaflons sur les Peuplea Baibares, qui ont habitd les bords 
du Danube. 

” Euripides io Iphigenia ia Tautrid. 
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cHaP. to represent an historical troth, that the Tauri, the 
original inhabitants of the peninsula, were, in 
some degree, reclaimed from their brutal manners, 
by a gradual intercourse with tbeOrecian colonies, 
which settled'along the maritime coast. The little 
kingdom of Bosphorus, whose capital was sitna,ted 
on the Straits, through which the Maeotis com¬ 
municates itself to the Euxine, was composed of 
degenerate Greeks, and half-civilized barbarians. 
It subsisted, as an independent state, from the 
time of the Peloponnesian war^, was at last swal- 
l«.yred op by the ambition of Mithridates*, and, 
with 'the rest of his dominions, sunk under the 
weight of the Roman arms. From the reign of 
Augustus'”, the kings of Bosphorus were the 
humble, but not useless, allies of the empire. By 
presents, by arms, and by a slight fortification 
drawn across the Isthmus, they effectually guarded 
against the roving plunderers of Sarmatia, the ac¬ 
cess of a country, which, from its peculiar situation 
and convenient harbours, commanded the Euxine 
Sea and Asia Minor'"'., As long as the sceptre was 
possessed by a lineal succession of kings, they ac¬ 
quitted themselves of their important charge with 
vigilance and success. Domestic factions, and the 

" Strabo, 1. vH. p. 309 . The firit kings of Bosphoruj were the 
sllies of Alheps. ' 

* Appian in Milhridat. 

h was re<!uced bjr the arms of Agripp*. Oroaius, vi. £1. 
Eutropiue, vii. 9. The Ronjans once advanced wilhin three days 
march of the Tanaia. Tacit. Annal. lii. I 7 . 

See the Toxaris of Lucian, if we credit the sincerity and the 
virtuei of the Scythian, who relate! a great war of hia nation against 
the kings of Boephoroa. 
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fears, or private interest, of obscure usurpers, wbo CHaP. 
seized on the vacant throne, admitted the Goths 
into the heart of Bosphorus. With the acquisi¬ 
tion of a superfluous waste of fertile soil, the con¬ 
querors obtained the command of a naval force, 
sntficient to transport their armies to the coast ol 
Asia'^. The ships use5 in the navigation of the who ac- 
Euxine were of a very singular construction. They vai forfe.^ 
were slight flat-bottomed barks* framed of timber 
only, without the least mixture of iron,.and occa¬ 
sionally covered with a shelving roof, on the ap¬ 
pearance of a tempestIn these floating housas, 
the Goths carelessly trusted themselves lo the 
mercy of an unknown sea, under the conduct of 
sailors pressed into the service, and whose skill 
and fidelity were equally suspicions. But the 
hopes of plunder had banished every idea of dan¬ 
ger, and a natural fearlessness of temper supplied 
in their minds the more rational confidence, which 
is the just result of knowledge and experience. 
Warriors of such a daring spirit must have often 
murmured against the cqwardice of their guides, 
who required the strongest assurances of a settled 
calm before they would venture to embark; and 
would scarcely ever be tempted to lose sight of 
the land. Such, at least, is the practise of the 
modern Turks'*^; and they are’probably not in¬ 
ferior, in the art of navigation, to the ancient in¬ 
habitants of Bosphorus. 

Zosimus, 1. i. p. 28. 

Stwbo, 1. xi. Tacit. Hi«t. iii. 47 .—They were called C'amariT. 

■'X See a very natural picture of the Euxioe navigation, in the 
xvith letter of Toumefort. 
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The fleet of the Gotfas^ leaving the coast of 
Circassia w the left hand^ first appeared before 
First naval Pityus^“, the Htmost ]iii 2 & of the Roman pro- 
ofihe Vinces ; a city provided *vith a convenient port, 
Gotha. fortified with a strong wall. Here they met 

with a resistance more obstinate than they had 
reason to expect from the feeble garrison of a 
distant fortress. They were repulsed; and their 
disappointment seiemed to diminish the terror of 
the Gothjc name. As long as Successianus, an 
officer of'saperiqr rank and merit, defended that 
frontier, all their efforts were ineffectual; but as 
soon as he was removed by Valerian to a more 
honourable but less importapt station, they re¬ 
sumed the attack of Pityus ; and, by the destruc¬ 
tion of that city, obliterated the memory of their 
former disgrace 

The Goths Circling round the eastern extremity of the 

liesiegeand . C' i ■ • n wx. m 

lake 'I're- JLuxme bea, the navigation from Pityus to Tre- 
bizond. bizond is about three hundred miles*”. The 
course of the Goths carried them in sight of the 
country of Colchis, so famous by the expedition 
of the Argonauts; and they even attempted, 
though without success, to pillage a rich temple 
at the mouth of the river Phasis. Trebizond, 
celebrated in the retreat of the ten thousand as an 
ancient colony 6f Greeks*®, derived its wealth 


“* Arrian places the frontier garrison at Dioscurias, or Sebasto- 
polis, forty-four miles to the east of Pityus The garrison of Phasis 
consisted in his time of only four hundred foot ^ the ^riplus of 
the Euxine. 

Zosimus, I. i. p. 30. 

™ Arrian (in Periplo Maris Euiin. p. 130.) calls the distance 
2610 stadia. 

, ■“ Xenophon. Anabasis, I. iv. p. 348. Edit Hutchinson. 
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and splendour from the mnnificence of the em¬ 
peror Hadrian, who had constructed an artificial 
port on a coast left destitute by nature of secure 
harbours'*^. The city was large and populous; 
a double enclosure of walls seemed to defy the 


CHAl*. 

X. 


fui;y of the Goths, and the usual garrison had 
been strengthened by *a reinforcement of ten 
thousand men. But there are not any advant.ages 
capable of supplying the absencrof discipline and 
vigilance. Tlie numerous garrison of Trebizond, 
dissolved in riot and luxury, disdained to guard 
their impregnable fortifications. The Goths soon 
discovered the supine negligence of the beSieged, 
erected a lofty pile of fascines, ascended the walls 
in the silence of the nigljt, and entered the de¬ 
fenceless city, sword in hand. A general mas¬ 
sacre of the people ensued, whilst the affrighted 
soldiers escaped through the opposite gates of the 
town. The most holy temples, and the most 
splendid edifices, were involved in a coinmon 
destruction. The booty that fell into the hands of 
the Goths was immense : the wealth of the adja¬ 
cent countries had been deposited in Trebizond, 
as in a secure place of refuge. The number of 
captives was incredible, as the victorious bar¬ 
barians ranged without opposition through the 
extensive province of Pontus"". Tbj rich spoils 
of Trebizond filled a great fleet of ships tiiat had 
been fonnd in the port. The robust youth of the 


'* Arrian, p. i2g. The general observation is Tournefon’s. 

See an epistie of Gregory Tbauinaturgui, bishop of Neo-t ?e- 
sarea, quoted by Mascou, v. 37. 
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cJ^AP, sca-coast were chained to the oar; and the Goths, 
satisfied with the success of their first naval expe¬ 
dition, returned in triumph to their new establish¬ 
ments in the kingdom of Bosphorus'", 
rondexpe- Second expedition of the Goths was nn- 

dition of dcrtaken with greater powers of men and ships; 
hut they steered a different course, and, disdain¬ 
ing the exhausted provinces of Pontus, followed 
the western coast’of the Euxine, passed before the 
wide mouths of the Borysthenes, the Niester, and 
the Danube, and increasing their fleet by the cap¬ 
ture of a great number of fishing barks, they 
approached the narrow outlet through which the 
Euxine Sea pours its waters into the Mediterra¬ 
nean, and divides the fContinents of Europe and 
Asia. The garrison of Ch^lcedon was encamped 
near the temple of Jupiter Urius, on a promon¬ 
tory that commanded the entrance of the Strait; 
and so inconsiderable were the dreaded invasions 


of the barbarians, that this body of troops sur- 
JerUiecr in number the Gothic army. But it was 

ties of Bi- ill numbers alone that, they surpassed it. They 
deserted with precipitation their advantageous 
post, and abandoned the town of Chalcedon, most 
plentifully stored with arms and money, to the 
discretion of thp conquerors. Whilst they hesi¬ 
tated whether they should prefer the sea or land, 
Europe or Asia, for the scene of their hostilities, 
a perfidious fugitive pointed out Nicomedia, once 
the capital of the kings of Bitbynia, siS a rich 
and easy conquest. He guided the march, which 


Zostmui, 1. i. p. 32, 33. 
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was only sixty miles from the camp of Clialcc- f hap. 
<lon“^ directed the resistless attack, and partook 
of the booty ; for the Goths had learned sufficient 
policy to reward the traitor, whom they detested. 

Nice, Pmsa, Apamaea, Cius, cities that luul 
sometimes rivalled, or imitated, the splendour of 
Nieomedia, were involved in the same calamity, 
wliich, in a few weeks, raged wjtliQut control 
through the whole province of^ithynia. Three 
hundred years of peace, enjoyed by the •soft inha¬ 
bitants of Asia, had abolished the exercise ot 
arms, and removed the apprehension of danger. 

'File ancient walls were suffered to mouldef away, 
and all the revenue of the most opulent cities was 
reserved for the construction of baths, temples, 
and theatres”’. 

When the city of Cyziens withstood the utmost UarMi of 
effort of Mithridates’”, it was distinguished by ‘ " 
wise laws, a naval power of two hundred gal- 
lies, and three arsenals, of arms, of military 
engines, and of corn"It was still the seat ot 
wealth and luxury; hu^ of its ancient strength 
nothing remained except the situation, in a little 
island of the Propontis, connected with the con¬ 
tinent of Asia only by two bridges. From the 
recent sack of Prusa, the Gotbs^ advanced within 
eighteen miles of the city, whitij they had 

Itlner. Hierosolym. p. 57£. Weiscling. 

Zosimus, 1. i. p* 33. 

iM ^sieged the place with 400 gaillen, 350,000 foot, and a 
numerous’ cavalry. See Plutarch in Lucul. Appian in Mithridat. 

Cicero pro Lege ManiliA, c. 8- 

Strabo, 1. xii- p* 673. 

*** Pocock.*8 Description of the East, 1. ii* c. 24. 
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X. 

W.,-' 


Tliird na¬ 
val expedi¬ 
tion oi' the 
(ioihs. 


devoted to destruction; but the ruin of Cyziens 
was delayed by a fortunate accident. The season 
was rainy, and the lake Apolloniates, the reservoir 
of all the springs of Mount Olympus, rose to an 
uncommon height. The little river of Rhyndaciis, 
which issues from the lake, swelled into a broad 
and rapid stream, and s‘topped the progress of 
the Goths.. Tjheir retreat to the maritime city of 
Heraclea, where fee fleet had probably been sta¬ 
tioned, was attended by a long train of waggons, 
laden with the spoils of Bithynia, and w'as marked 
by the flames of Nice and Nicomedia, which they 
w'antofily burnt’*^. Some obscure hints are men¬ 
tioned of a doubtful combat that secured their 
retreat'^. But even a complete victory would 
have been of little moment, as the approach of 
the autumnal equinox summoned them to hasten 
their return. To navigate the Enxine before the 
month of May, or after that of September, is 
esteemed by the modern Turks the most unques¬ 
tionable instance of rashness and folly 

When we are informed that the third fleet 
< 

equipped by the Goths in the ports of Bosphorus, 
consisted of flve hundred sail of shipsonr ready 
imagination’' instantly computes and multiplies 
the formidable armament; but, as we are assured 


ZosiniBS, 1. i. p. 33. 

"• Syncellus tells an unintetligible story of Prince Odenailius, who 
defeated the Goths, and wllo was killed by Prince Odenath^. 

Voyages de Chardin, tom. i. p. 45. He sailed witlf the Turks 
from Constantinople to CaSa. 

SyncelluB (p. 382.) speaks of this expedition, as undertaken by 
the Heruli. ' 
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by tbe judicious Strabo that tbe piratical vessels CH 
used bv the barbarians of Pontus and the Lesser , _ _ . 
Scythia, were not capable of containing more 
than twenty-five or thirty men, wo may safely 
affirm, that fifteen thousand warriors, at tlie 
most, embarked in this great expedition. Im¬ 
patient of the limits of tbe Euxinc, tliey steered 
their destnictive course from the Cimmerian to 
the Thracian Bosphorus. Whe^ they liad almost 
gained tbe middle of tbe Straits, they were snd- 
denlv driven back to the entrance of them ; till Hi'ji-es 

•' ^ ^ ihcDO^- 

a favourable wind, springing np flie next di^y, jjiiorus 
carried them in a few hours into the plaeid sea, 
or rather lake, of tbe Propontis. Their landing M"""- 
on the little island oi Cyziens was attended with 
the ruin of that ancient and noble city, from 
thence issuing again through tbe narrow passage 
of the Hellespont, they pursued their winding 
navigation amidst tbe numerous islands scattered 
over tbe Archipelago, or tbe /Egean Sea. I be 
assistance of captives and deserters must have been 
very necessary to-pilot their vessels, and to direct 
their various incursions, as well on the coast of 
Greece as on that of Asia. At length the Gothic 
fleet anchored in the port of Piraeus, five miles 
distant from Athens which had attetjiptcd to 
make some preptirations for a vigorous defence. 
Cleodamus, one of the engineers cmjdoyed by 
the emperor's orders to fortify the ifiaritime cities 
against tjie Goths, had already begun to repair 
the ancient walls fallen to decay since the time of 


Snabo, 1. xi. p. 4p.5. 


Plin. H'ew Nouir. iii. 
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OHAP. Sylla. The efforts of his skill were ineffectual, 
t / and the barbarians became masters of tbe native 
seat of tbe muses and tbe arts. But while the 
conquerors abandoned themselves to the licence 
of plunder and intemperance, their fleet, that lay 
with a slender guard in the harbour of Pirasus, 
was unexpectedly attacked by tbe brave Dexip- 
pus, who, flying with the engineer Cleodamus 
from the sack oT\ Athens, collected a hasty band 
of volunteers, peasants as well as soldiers, and 
in some measure avenged the calamities of his 
country'^’. 

ravage But this exploit, whatever lustre it might shed 
and threat. OH the declining age of Athens, served rather to 
en luly. irritate than to snbdup the undaunted spirit of 
the northeni invaders. A general conflagration 
blazed out at the same time in every district of 
Greece. Thebes and Argos, Corinth and Sparta, 
which had formerly waged such memorable wars 
against each other, were now unable to bring an 
army into the field, or even to defend their ruined 
fortifications. The rage of war, both by land 
and by sea, spread from tbe eastern point of 
Sunium to the western coast of Epirus. The 
Goths bad already advanced within sight of Italy, 
when the approach of such imminent danger 
awakened the indolent Gallienus from his dream 
of pleasure. The emperor appeared in arms; 

Hist. August, p. 181. Victor, c. 33. Orosius, vu. 42. Zo- 
siiuus, 1. i. |). 35. Zonaras, I. Jtii. 635. SynccUus,. 382. It 
it not witliout some attention, that we can explain an j conciliate 
their imperfect hints. We can still discover some tracer of the par¬ 
tiality of Dexippus, in the relation of his own and his countrymen's 
exploits. 
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and his presence seems to have checked the 
ardonr, and to have divided the strength, 
the enemy. Naulobatus, a chief of the Upruli, 'i iieirdivi- 
accepted an honourable capitulation, entered 
with a large body of his countrymen into the 
service of Rome, and was invested with the 
ornaments of the cons*ular dignity, which had 
never before been profaned by the_^ bands of 
a barbarianGreat nutnbei-s of the Goths, 
disgusted with the perils and hardships of a 
tedious voyage, broke into Msesia, with a design 
of forcing their way over the Danube to thttir 
settlements in the Ukraine. The wild ifttempt 
would have proved inevitable destruction, it the 
discord of the Roman gcjnerals had not opened 
to the barbarians the means of an eseape'*^. 

The small remainder of this destroying host 
returned on board their vessels; and measuring 
back their way through the Hellespont and die 
Bosphorus, ravaged in their passage the shores 
of Troy, whose fame, immortalized by Homer, 
will probably survive the^ memory of the (iothic 
conquests. As soon as they found themselves 
in safety within the bason of the Euxine, they 
landed at Anchialns in Thrace, near the foot 
of Mount Haemus: and, after all their toils, in¬ 
dulged themselvts in the use of thyse pleasant 
and salutary hot baths. What remained ot the 

Syncellus, p. S82. This body of Heruli was for a long time 
faithfal 

^ Claudius, who commanded on the Danube, thought with pro¬ 
priety and acted with spirit. His colleague was jealous of his fame. 

Hist. August- p. 181. 
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CHAP, voyage was a short and easy navigationSuch 
was the * various fate of this third and greatest 
of their naval enterprises. It may seem difficult 
to conceive, how the original body of hfteen 
thousand warriors could sustain the losses atid 
divisions of so bold an adventure. But as their 
numbers were gradually 'wasted by the sword, 
by shipwrecks, and by the influence of a warm 
climate, they were*, perpetually renewed by troops 
of banditti and deserters, who flocked to the 
standard of plunder, and by a crowd of fugi¬ 
tive slaves, often of German or Sarmatian 
extraction, who eagerly seized the glorious op¬ 
portunity of freedom and revenge. In these 
expeditions, the Gothiy nation claimed a supe¬ 
rior share of honour and danger; but the tribes 
that fought under the Gothic banners are some¬ 
times distinguished and sometimes confounded 
in the imperfect histories of that age; and as 
the barbarian fleets seemed to issue from the 
mouth of the Tanais, the vague but familiar ap¬ 
pellation of Scythians was frequently bestowed on 
the mixed multitude'^. 

umple^of' general calamities of mankind, the death 

Ephesus, of an individual, however exalted, the ruin of an 
edifice, however famous, are passed over with 
careless inattention. Yet we catinot forget that 
the temple of Diana at Ephesus, after having 
risen with increasing splendour ■ from seven re- 

Joroandes, c. 20. 

Zoiimus and (he Greeks (as the author of the Philopa iris) give 
the name of Scythians to those whom Jomandes, and the Latin 
writers, constantly represent as Goths. 
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peated misfortuDes’®, WM finally bnrnt by the CHArt 
Goths in their third naval invasion. The arts of 
Greece, and the wealth of Asia, bad conspired to 
erect that sacred and magnificent structure. It 
was supported by an hundred and twenty-seven 
marble columns of the Ionic order. They were 
the' gifts of devout months, and each was sixty 
feet high. The altar was adorned with the mas¬ 
terly sculptures of Praxiteles, w,ho had, perhaps, 
selected from the favourite legends of |he place 
the birth of the divine children of Latona, the 
ccncealmeut of Apollo after the slaughter of tltp 
Cydops, and the clemency of Bacchns to the 
vanquished Amazons'*^. Yet the length of the 
temple of Epln^sus was oiily four hundred and 
twenty-five feet, alwut two-thirds of the measure 
of the church of St. Peter’s at Rome'^. In the 
other dimensions, it was still more inferior to 
that sublime production of modem architecture. 

The spreading arms of a Christian cross require a 
much greater breadth than the oblong temples 
of the Pagans; and the boldest artists ol anti¬ 
quity would have been startled at the proposal of 
raising in the air a dome of the size and propor¬ 
tions of the pantheon. The temple of Diana 
was, however, admired as ope of the wotyiers of 
the world. Successive empires, the Persian, the 


lil of ni» s- . M, 

fol 1. p. 233; On the Roman foot. , 

F F 
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Chap. Macedonian, and tbe Roman, bad revered its 
sanctity, and enriched its splendour'”. But the 
rude savages of the Baltic were destitute of a taste 
for the elegant arts, and they despised the ideal 
terrws of a foreign superstition 
Conductor Another circumstance is related of these idya- 
at Athens. sioDS, which might deserve our notice, were it 
not justly^to be suspected as the fanciful conceit 
of a recent sophist. We are toW, that in the 
sack of Athens the Gtotbs had collected all the 
libraries, and were on tbe point of setting fire to 
this foneral pile of Grecian learning, had not one 
of their chiefs, of more refined policy than his 
brethren, dissuaded them from the design; by 
the profound observafion, that as long as the 
Greeks were addicted to the study of books, 
they would never apply themselves to tbe exer¬ 
cise of arms'". The sagacious counsellor (should 
the truth of the fact be admitted) reasoned like 
an ignorant barbarian. In tbe most polite and 
powerful nations, genius of every kind has dis¬ 
played itself idwut the same period; and the age 
of seience has generally been the age of military 
virtie and succew. 


**' Tht policy, hojvew, of the Homane induced them to abridge 
the eirteiTt of the isnctuaiyor aiylum, whirtt by luccestive privileges 
had sptead itself two stadia round the temple. Strabo, I. xiv. p. 641. 
Tarf'.. Ann»l. iiU 60 , &c. 

'* They oSsred no aheriftoea to the Grecua ^ 9 . See Epistol. 
Gregor. Thaumat. 

“• SiooAras, 1. xii. p. 655. Such an anecdote -was perfectly 
suited to the taste of Moobigne. He makes me of rt in his agree¬ 
able Essay on Pedantry, 1, i. c. 34 . 
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IV. The new sovereigns of Persia, Artaxerxes chap. 
and bis son Sapor, had trinniphed (as we have 
already seen) over the bouse of Arsaces. Of the Conquest 
many princes of that ancient racejChosroes, king h,. 
of Armenia, had alone preserved both his life 
and his independence. He defended himself by 
'the natural strength of his country; by the per¬ 
petual resort of fugitives and malecontents; by 
,the alliance of the Romans, and, above all, by 
his own courage. Invincible in arms, during a 
thirty years war, he was at length assassinated by 
the emissaries of Sapor king of Persia. The, 
patriotic satraps of Armenia, who asserted the 
freedom and dignity of the crown, implored tlie 
protection of Rome in favour of Tiridates the 
lawful heir. But the son of Chosroes was an in¬ 
fant, the allies were at a distance, and the Persian 
monarch advanced towards the frontier at the 
head of an irresistible force. Young Tiridates, 
the future hope of his country, was saved by the 
fidelity of a servant, and Armenia continued above 
twenty-seven years a reluctant proyincti of the 
great monarchy of Persia***. Elated wkb this 
easy ccmquest, and presuming on the distresses or 
the degeneracy of thfe Romans, Sapor obliged the 
strong garrisons of Carrhae ami Nisibis to sprren- 
der, and spr^ devastation and tetror on either 
side of the Eophrates. 

Moms CI» 0 RiienM,l.ii.c. 7 l.73,74. Zonwu.l.xii p.6l8. 

The authentic relation of theAnpenian hiatorian Krres to recufy 
the confused account of the Greek. The latter odk. of the chtldren 
of Tiridatei, who at that time was hiooelf an in&nt. 
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Lhap. The loss of an important frontier, the min of 
a feithful and natural ally, and the rapid success 
Valerian of Sapor’s ambition, affected Rome with a deep 
intrlhe *^“8^ of the iosult; as well as of the danger. Va- 
lerian flattered hiiflself, that the vigilance of his 
lieutenants would sufficiently provide for the safety 
of the Rhine and of the Danube; hut he resolved,' 
notwithstanding his advanced age, to march in 
person to the defence of the Euphrates. During 
bis progress through Asia Minor, the naval enter¬ 
prises of the Goths were-suspended, and the af¬ 
flicted province -enjoyed a transient and fallacious 
calm." He passed the Euphrates, encountered the 
Persian monarch near the walls of Edessa, was 
and'ute^ vanquished, and takqn prisoner by Sapor. The 
priaoner by particulars pf this great event are darkly and im- 
of Perfectly represented; yet, by the glimmering light 
i.D. s6o. which is afforded us, we may discover a long series 
of imprudence, of error, and of deserved misfor¬ 
tunes on the side of the Roman emperor. He 
reposed an implicit confidence in Macrianus, his 
Praetorian prsefect'®. That worthless minister ren¬ 
dered bis iriaster formidable only to the oppressed 
subjects, and contemptible to the enemies of 
Roine“®^ By hia treak -or wicked counsels, the 
Imperial army was betrayed into a situation, where 
valour and military skill were equally unavailing’”. 
The jiigorous attempt of the Romans to cut their 
Aray through the Persian host wW repulsed with 

Hut. Aug. p. I'gi. At M&crianut wai ah eftemy to the 
Chrittiani, they charged him with heing a magician. 

^ Zoiinrui, 1. i. p. 33.. 

*" Hut Aug. p. 174. 
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great slaughterand Sapor, who encompassed CHAP, 
the camp with superior numbers, patiently waited 
till the increasing rage of famine and pestilence 
had ensured his victory. The liwntious murmurs 
of the legions soon accused Valerian- as the cause 
of ,their calamities; tlujjr seditious clamours de¬ 
manded an instant capitulation. An immense sum 
of gold was offered to purchase the j^ripission of 
a disgraceful retreat. But the Persian, conscious 
of his superiority, refused the money with disdain ; 
and detaining the deputies, advanced in order of 
battle to the foot of the Roman rampart, and iiv 
sisted on a personal conference with the enrperor. 
Valerian was reduced to the necessity of entrust¬ 
ing his life and dignity to J^he faith of an enemy. 

The interview ended as it was natural to expect. 

The emperor was made a prisoner, and his asto¬ 
nished troops laid down their arms’®. In such 
a moment of triumph, the pride and policy of 
Sapor prompted him to fill the vacant throne 
with a successor entirely dependent on his plea¬ 
sure. Cyriades, an obscure fugitive of Antioch, 
stained with every vice, was-chosen to dishonour 
the Roman purple; and the will of the Persian 
victor could not fail of being ratified by the 
acclamations, however reluctant, of the,captive 
arrny’^ 

Victor in CtE»ar. Eutrop’U3,.ii. 7- -d. -' s, 

-Zo,imu,.l.i.p.33. ZonaraB.l.xii.p.630. Pete, PatneuV- 

in the Excerpt* p. 29. , • j in that 

'« Hutu August, p. 185. The reign of Cyiudc. ap^rs in that 

collection prior to the daith of Valerian t but I hare P- 

bable aeries of events to the doubtful chronology of a most maccorate 
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*CttAP. The Imperial slate ttas eager to secure the 
favour of his master by an act of treason to his 
Saporover- native Country. He conducted Sapor over the 

rune Syna, , . , . ^ ' * 

Cilicia, Euphrates, and, by the way of Chalcis, to the 
padoSa^ *^®tropolis of the East. So rapid were the motions 
of the Persian cavalry, tfaat, if we may credjt a 
very judicions historianthe city of Antioch was 
surprised when the idle multitude was fondly 
garing on the amusements of the theatre. The 
splendid •buildings of Antioch, private as well as 
public, were either pillaged or destroyed; and the 
BUmerons inhabitants were.put to the sword, oi¬ 
led aWay into captivity^. The tide of devastation 
was stopped for a moment by the resolntion of 
the high priest of Emesa» Arrayed.in his sacer¬ 
dotal robes, be appeared at the head of a great 
body of fanatic peasants, armed only with slings, 
and defended hia god and his property from the 
sacrilegious hands of the followers of Zoroaster 
But the ruin of Tkrsfe, and of many other cities, 
furnishes a melatkiholy proof, that, except in this 
singular instance, ^ cpwquest of Syria and Cilicia 
scarcely interroptcd the progress of the Persian 
artaif. The adyantages of the yfatroir fwksses of 
Moorrt: TAtlhis were abandoned, in whiA an in¬ 
vader, -whose principal forte Consisted in his 
cavalry, would have been engaged in a very iin-. 


“ T\it sack of Aiwioeh, nrtieiptted by wine birtorians is as¬ 
signed, by the, decisive Watimony of AdaftmwHk MMcctjJBos, to the 
trign of^alljetM*, Jtxin. S. 

Eoaitnukj }. i p. 95, 

*** John Mahits, t*m t. p. 3^1. H« owrapta thn probable event 
by some fabuloua^cijcutiutaDcee. 
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equal combat: and Sapor was permitted to form CH/?P. 
the siege of Csesarea, the capital of Cappadocia;, _ 
a city, though of the second rank, which was sup¬ 
posed to contain four hundred thousand inhabi¬ 
tants. Demosthenes commanded • in the place, 
not so much by the commission of the emperor, 
as in the voluntary derence of his country. For 
a long time he deferred its fate; and, when at 
last Caesarea was betrayed by^ the perhdy of a 
physician, he cut his way through the Persians, 
who had been ordered to exert their utmost dili¬ 
gence to take him alive. This heroic chief escaped 
the power of a foe, who might either have ho¬ 
noured or punished his obstinate valour; but 
many thousands of his fellow-citizens were in¬ 
volved in a general massacre, and Sapor is accused 
of treating his prisoners with wanton and unre¬ 
lenting crueltyMuch should undoubtedly be 
allowed for national animosity, much for humbled 
pride and impotent revenge j yet, upon the whole, 
it is certain, that the same prince, who, in Arme¬ 
nia, had displayed the mild aspect of a legislator, 
shewed himself to the Romans under the stem 
features of a conqueror. He despaired of making 
any permanent establishment in the empire, and 
sought only to leave behind him a wasted desert, 
whilst he transported into Persia the people and 
the treasures of the provinces . 


.« Zoruy*., L xii. p. 630; Deep .allie. were iUled «P 
slain. c3d> of prisonen. were dnren lo weter Uke bea«s, an 

spoU to conquest, nttgte hire remxmed «a«ei of Aaa. 
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CHAP. At the time wl)en the East trembled at the 
name of Sapor, Jbe receiy^ a present not unwor- 
Boidn«9 thy of the greatest kings; a long train of camels 
cess of laden with the most rare and valuable rnerchan- 
Odjnathus dises Tjjg jipj, offering was accompanied with 
Sapor. an epistle, respectful butinot servile, from Ode- 
nathns, one of the nomest and most opulent 
senators of Palmyra. “ Who is this Odenathus,” 
(said the Tiaughty^ victor, and he commanded 
that the.presents shonld be cast into the Eu¬ 
phrates) “ that he thns insolently presumes to 
j write to his lord ? If he entertains a hope of 
“ mitigating his punishment, let him fall pro¬ 
strate before the foot of onr throne with his 
“ hands bound behind his back. Shonld he 
hesitate, swift destruction shall be poured on 
“ his^head, on his whole race, and on his coim- 
“ try' The desperate extremity to which 
the Palmyrenian was reduced, called into action 
all the latent powers of his soul. He met Sapor; 
but he met him in arms. Infusing his own spirit 
into a little army collected from the villages 
of Syriaand the tenfs^ of the desert'*®, he 
hovered round the Persian host, harassed their 
retreat, carlied off part of the treasure, and, 
what w^ dearer than any treasure, several of 


'*• P<^er Patricius in Excerpt. 1.^. p, 

' Syroram agrestiom tnaniL Sestui Bufta, c. 23. Rufus, 
Victor, the Augmun Histoiy (p. 192.), and aertral inscriptions 
agree tn making Odenathns a citizen of Palmyra. 

** He posttised so powerful an interest among the wanderiiic 
tribes, that Procopius (Bell. Pereic. 1, is. c. 5.) and John Malala 
(tota, t. p.agi.) style him Prince of the Saiaceia. 
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the women of the Great King; who was at last CHAf. 
obliged to repass the Euphrates with some marks 
of haste and confusionBy this exploit, Ode- 
nathns laid the foundations of his fnture fame and 
fortunes. The majesty of Rome, .oppressed by a 
Persian, was protected\by a Syrian or Arab of 
Palmyra. 

The voice of history, which is often little Treatment 
more than the organ of hatred or flattery, rc- nan. 
proaches Sapor with a proud abuse of the rights 
of conc|uest. ^Ve are told that Valerian, in 
chains, but invested with the Imperial pnrpVe, 
was exposed to the multitude, a constant spectacle 
of fallen greatness; and that whenever the Per¬ 
sian monarch mounted op horseback, he placed 
his foot on the neck of a Roman emperor. 
Notwithstanding all the remonstrances of his 
allies, who repeatedly advised him to remember 
the vicissitude ol fortune, to dread the returning 
power of Rome, and to make his illustrious cap¬ 
tive the pledge of peace, not the object of ins^t, 

Sapor still remained inflexible. When Valerian 
sunk under the weight of shame and grief, his 
skin, stuffed with straw, and formed into the 
likeness of a human figure, was preserved for 
ages in the most celebrated temple of Eersva; a 
more real monument of triumph,"than the fancied 
trophies of brass and marble so often'erected 
by Roman vanity'^. The tale is moral and 


'* Peter Patricias, p. 25. 

The Pagan writers lament 
•tunes of Valerian. Theirrarious 


, the Christian insult, the niisfor- 
testimonies are fccuritely collected 
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tilAP. pathetic, but the truth of it may very fairly be 
called in question. The letters still extant from 
the princes of the East to Sapor, are manifest for¬ 
geries ; nor is it natural to suppose that a jea¬ 
lous monarch should, even in the person of a rival, 
thus publicly degrade jhe majesty of kings. 
Whatever treatment the unfortunate Valerian' 
might experience in Persia, it is at least certain, 
that the only emperor of Rome who had ever fal¬ 
len into the hands of the enemy, languished away 
his life in hopeless captivity. 

Charactfr . The cmperor Gallienus, who had long siip- 
uistraiiou ported With impatience the censorial severity ot 
enus^"*' father and colleague, received the intelligence 
of his misfortunes wit|i secret pleasure and avow¬ 
ed indifference. “ I knew that my father was a 
“ mortal,” said he; “ and since he has deted as 
“ becomes a brave man, I am satisfied.” W'hilst 
Rome lamented the fate of her sovereign, the 
savage coldness of his son was extolled by the 
servile courtiers, as the perfect firmness of a 
hero and a stoicIt is difficult to paint the 
light, the various, the inconstant character of 
Gallienus, which he displayed without constraint, 
as soon as he became sole possessor of the empire. 
In every art that he attempted, his lively genius 

by Tilleijont, tom. hi. p. 739 , &c. So little has been presenred of 
east^n history hgfore Mahomet, that the modern Persians are totally 
“ignorant of the victory of Sapor, an event so glorious to their nation. 
See Riblioth^ue Orientale. 

One of these epistles is from Artavasdes, king of Armenia, 
since Armenia was then a province in Persia, lj« Idng, the kingdom, 
ahd theepisde, muBibe fictitioiis. 

See his Hfe id the Anguetan History. 
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enabled him to succeed; and as his genius was CHAI^. 
destitute of judgment, he attempted every art, 
except the important ones of war and govern¬ 
ment. lie was a master of several curious but 
useless sciences, a ready orator, ‘ and elegant 
poet‘^', a skilful gard.mer, an excellent cook, 
and most contemptible prince. When the great 
emergencies of the state rccpiired Jiis. presence 
and attention, be was engaged in conversation 
Avith the philosopher Plotinus''*, wasting his time 
in trifling or licentious pleasures, preparing his 
initiation to the Oieciaii mysteries, or soliciting 
a place in the Areopagus of Athens. Ills pro¬ 
fuse magnifit'coce insulted the general poverty; 
the solemn ridicule ol hij triumphs impressed a 
deeper sense of the public disgrace'''". The 

There iti ilill e xtant a very pretty Epithahvmiuin, compowd 
liy (talliemis for the nuptials of Ins nephews. 

tie ait, O Jiivcnes, pariler sudate medullis 
Omnibus, inter vos: non munnura vestra enluinlix, 

Brachia non lledfl'ie, i.on vincanl o.sciila Concha:. 

11c was on the |)oint of pivinp Plotinus a rnmed city ul ttim- 
pjnia to try the experiment of reailiing Plato’s Ihimhlie. See the 
Life of Plotinus, by Porphyry, in Pabricius’s Biblioth. Crac. 1. tv. 

A medal which bears the head of Galhciius has periikxp'l the 
antiquarians by its legend and reverse ; the (oriner Galhenie Augusta, 
the latter Vbque Par. M. Spanheira sup|K5Ses that the coin was struct 
by some of tlie enemies of Galllciius, and wps designed'.is a severe 
satire on that effeminatl inmce. But as tbe use oHrony may s..eK> 
unworthy of tile gravity of the Homan mint, M. de Vallfmont b» 
deduced from a passage of Trebellius Pollio (HistwAugust. |:. .lg8.) 
an ingenious and natural solution. Gailiena was first cousin to th< 
emperor. By delivering Africa from the usurper Celsus, sire da- 
served the title of Augusta. On a medal in the French ting's col¬ 
lection, we read a similar inscription of Posoriiw Augusta round the 
head of Marcus Aurelius. Whh regard to the Ubiqtse Ptsx, it is 
easily explained by the vanity of Gallienus, who seized, pertnps, the 
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\:;hap. repeated intelligence of invasions, defeats, and 
, rebellions, he received with a careless smile ; 
and. singling ont, with affected contempt, some 
particular production of the lost ^province, he 
carelessly asked, whether Rome must be ruined, 
unless it was supplied ^ith linen from Egypt, 
and Arras cloth from Gaul ? There were, how¬ 
ever, a few short moments in the life of Gal- 
lienus, when, exasperated by some recent in¬ 
jury, he , suddenly appeared the intrepid soldier, 
and the cruel tyrant; till, satiated with blood, 
or fatigued by resistance, he insensibly sunk 
into tlie natural mildness and Indolence of his 
character^’® 

The thirty At a time when the reins of government were 
tyrants, loose a hand, it is not surprising, 

that a crowd of usurpers should start up in every 
province of the empire against the son of Vale¬ 
rian. It was probably some ingenious fancy, of 
comparing the thirty tyrants of Rome with the 
thirty tyrants of Athens, that induced the writers 
of the Augustan history to select that cele¬ 
brated number, which has been gradually re- 
ceiv^^into a popular appellation’”. But in every 
light the parallel is idle and defective. What 
resemblance can we discover between a council 


occasion of some nj&mentary calm. SeeNouvellesde la Repnblique 
d«s Lettros, JanTitr 17 OO. * 1 —34. 

This aingstar character has, 1 believe, been fairly transmitted 
"to us. The reign of his immediate successor was short and busy; 
and the historians who wrote before the elevation of ihe iSmily of 
Constantine, could uot have the moat remote intei;tst to misrepresent 
the character of Gallienus. 

**’ Poilio expre^ the most , minute «akiety to complete the 
number. 
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of thirty persons, the united oppressors of a sin- CHAP, 
gle city, and an uncertain list of independent ^ / 

rivals, who rose and fell in irregular succession 
through the extent of a vast empire ? Nor can 
the number of thirty be completed, unless we in¬ 
clude in the account thJ women and children who 
*wefe honoured with the^niperial title. Tlie reign 
of Gallienus, distracted as it was, produced only 
nineteen pretenders to the throne ; Cyriades, Ma- Their real 

^ . /-VI rr I • • i number 

crianus, Balista, Odenatlms, and Zenobia, in the was no 
east; in Gaul, and the western provinces, Posthu- 
mus, Lollianus, Victorious and his mother Vic¬ 
toria, Marius, and Tetricnas. In Illyricupi and 
the conhnes of the Danube, Ingenuus, Regillianus, 
andAureolus; in Pontns'“, Saturninus; in Isau- 
ria, Trebellianus; Piso in Thessaly; Valens in 
Achaia; j^Lmilianus in Egypt.; and Celsus in 
Africa. To illustrate the obscure monuments of 
the life and death of each individual, would prove 
a laborious task, alike barren of instruction and of 
amusement. We may content ourselves with in¬ 
vestigating some general characters, that most 
strongly mark the condition of the times, and the 
manners of the men, their pretensions, their mo¬ 
tives, their fate, and the destructive conserjuences 
of their usurpation . 

It is sudBcienUy known, that the odious appel- 
lation of Tyrant was often employed by .the an- ouhe ty. 
cients to express the illegal seizure- of supreme 

Tfie place of his reign is somewhat doubtful , but ilitre uw 
a tyrant in Ponlua, and we arc acquainted with the seal of all the 

°*'''“‘Tillen.ont, tom. iii. p. UW, reckons ti.era somewhat dtile.- 

enlly. 
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€HAP. pow», witbont'aoy reference to Jjtti tibom of it. 
Several of ti>e pretfenders, wfag rawed tiae'ata^ai-d 
of rebdllioo against'-tbe eniperor GaDienas, were 
shining. iBpddls of virtae, a»d almost all possess¬ 
ed Or cpnsideraWe share OT'Tigotir and abilitv. 
Theif merit had recoibnfen^ed them to the fa- 
vovr of Valeriati, and gfednally promoted them* 
to the important commands of the em¬ 

pire. The geneids, who assumed the title of 
Augustus^ were either respected by their troops 
for their able cooduct and severe discipline, or 
admired for valour and success in war, or beloved 
for fra^nkness and generosity. The field of vk- 
tory was often the scene of their election ; and 
even the armourer Marius, the most contempti¬ 
ble of all the candidates for the purple, was dis- 
tinguished however by intrepid courage, matchless 
stren^h, and blunt honesty His mean and 
recent trade cast indeed an air of ridicule on 

Their oh- his elevation; Imt his birth could not be more 

scurebirth u r i 

oDscnre than was that of the greater part of his 

rivals, who were bom of peasants, and enlisted 
in the army as private soldiers. In times of 
coofiwioB, every active genius finds the place 
assigned him by jnature: in a general state of 
war, military merit is the road to glory and to 
greatness. Of tbe nineteen tyrants, Tetricus 
only was a * senator; Piso alone was a noble. 
The blood of Nnma, through twentyveight suc¬ 
cessive generations, ran in the veins of Calfbur- 

See the speech of Marius, in the Augustan Histoiy, p. Igr. 
The accidental identity of names was the onljr ctrcWBataiice that 
could tempt Pollio tp imitate Sallust. 
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niu8 Piso , who, by female alliances, claimed CHAP, 
a right of exhibiting, in his house, the images of 
Crassus and of the great Pompey^®*. His 
ceators had been repeatedly dignified with all the 
honours which the commonwealth could bestow; 
and of all the ancient fentlies of Rome, the Cal- 
phut^ian alone had surv^ed the tyranny of the 
Caesars. The personal qualities of Piso added new 
lustre to bis race. The usurper VaJens, by whose 
order he was killed, confessed, with deep re¬ 
morse, that even an enemy ought to have re¬ 
spected the sanctity of Piso ; and although he died, 
in arms against Galiienus, the senate, with* the 
emperor’s generous permission, decreed the tri¬ 
umphal ornaments to the memory of so virtuous 
a rebel 

The lieutenants of Valerian were gratefiil to Thecaiues 
the father, whom they esteemed. They disdained 
to serve the luxurious indolence of his unworthy 
son. The throne of the Roman world was un¬ 
supported by any principle of loyalty; and 
treason against such a prince might easily he 
considered as patriotism to the state. Yet if 
we examine with candour the conduct of these 

Vos, O Pompilius sanguis! is Horace’s address to the Pisos. 

See Art. Poet. r. S9t?. with Dacier's and Sauadon’s notes, t 

■“ Tacit. Annal. xr. 4«. Hist. i. 15. In thelormer uf these pas¬ 
sages we may venture to change pahrna into malcnia.'' In every ge- 
Deratiou from Augustus to Alexander tieverus, oni pr n.ore Piios 
appear as consuls. A Piso was deemed worthy of ihe ihronc by 
Augustus (Tagt. Annal. i. IS.) A second headed a torniKl.a)le 
conspiracy againstNeto; and a third was adopted, and declared Caesar 

by Galba. r u 

Hist. August, p. 195 . The senate, in a moment of enthusiasm, 

seems to have presumed cm the approbation of Gallignus. 
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. CHAP, nsurpersj it will appear^ that they were imieh oi- 
tenet driTen into rebellion by their fears, than 
urged to it by their ambition. They dreaded 
the crarf st^cioui of (^allienus.; they equally 
dreaded th? capricious violence of their troops. 
If dQlig||^ps favouriof the army had impru- 
den%,dec^ti^jthem detervingof the purple, tlmy " 
were 'mai;j^;lbr ,apre destructioit and even pru¬ 
dence woollcouBseltbem, tp secure a short enjoy¬ 
ment of empire,'and rather to, try the fortune o^^ 
war than to expect the hand of an executioner. 
When the clamour of the soldiers invested the re- 
luctapt victims with the ensigns of sovereign au¬ 
thority, they, som^imes mooraed ip secret their 
approachii^ fate. “ Yo# Imye lost,” said Satur- 
ninns, on the day of his elevation, “ you .have lost 
“ a useful eosqmander, and you have m^e a very 

“ wretched ea?pei^r*®t’” , I; 


The appT'^epsiq^qf,§atorni,pus were justified 
deaths, by the reputed,;,of reyolntions. Of 
the nineteen, w:ho started up under the 

reign of GaUienus, there w^ not <?ne who enjoy- 
ed of peace, or' a natural death. As soon 

pprple, 

th^ inspired; their adherents with the same 
fears ahd,;&fhhition which had occasioned their 
own revolt'-^ ^Incompass^ ''tlfh domestic con¬ 
spiracy, militai'y sedition, ami civil war, they’ 
trembled •on'the edge of precipipes, in which, 
after a longer or shorter term of anjuetj', they 
were inevitably lost. . Them precarious monarchs 


'** Hia. August. 
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received, however, such honours, as the flattery char 
of their respective armies and provinces could 
bestow: hut their claim, founded on rebellion, 
could never obtain the sanction of law or his¬ 
tory. Italy, Rome, arJ the senate, constantly 
adhered to the cause ol Gallicnus, and he alone 
^’as considered as the sovereign of the em¬ 
pire. That prince condescended, indee(^ to ac¬ 
knowledge the victorious arms of Odenathus, 
who deserved the honourable distinction by 
the respectful conduct which he always main¬ 
tained towards the son of Valerian. With the 
general applause of the Romans, and the' con¬ 
sent of Gallicnus, the senate conferred the 
title of Augustus on thg brave Pahnyreuian; 
and seemed to entrust him w'ith the government 
of the East, which he already possessed, in so 
independent a manner, that, like a private suc¬ 
cession, he bequeathed it to his illustrious widow 
Zenobia'*^. 

The rapid and perpetual transitions from the I'aial con- 
cottage to the throne, an^ from the throne to 
the crave, might have amused an indifferent 

® ^ ® , lions. 

philosopher; were it possible for a philosopher 
to remain indifferent amidst the general cala¬ 
mities of human kind. The election of these 
precarious emperots, their power and ^heir death, 
were equally, destructive to their siflyects and 
adherents. The price of their fatal elevation 
was instantly discharged to the troops, by an 
immense donative, drawn from the bowels of the 

165 Xhe association of the brave Palmyrenian was the most popu¬ 
lar act of the whole reign of Galiienus. Hist. Au^st. p. 160. ^ 

VOL. r, GO 
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tHAP. exhausted people. However virtuous was theii 
character,however pore their intentions, they found 
themselves reduced to the hard necessity of sup¬ 
porting their usurpation by frequent acts of rapine 
and cruelty. • When they fell, they involved armies 
and provinces in their fall. There is still extant a 
most savage mandate from Gallienus to one of hft 
ministers, after the suppression of Ingenuus, who 
had assumed the.pnrple in Illyricum. “ It is not. 
“ enough,” says that soft but inhuman prirree, 
“ that you exterminate such as have appeared in 
arms : the chance of battle might have served 
“ me us effectually. The male sex of every age 
“ must be extirpated; provided that, in the 
“ execution of the children and old men, you 
“ can contrive means to save our reputation. 

“ Let every one die who has dropt an expres- 
“ sion, who has entertained a thought against 
“ me, against me, the son of Valerian, the 
“ father and brother of so many princes 
“Remember that Ingenuus was made emperor: 

“ tear, kill, hew in pieces. I write to you with 
“ my own hand, and would inspire you with 
“ mjt own. feelings^®’.” Whilst the public forces 
of tke-state were dissipated in private quarrels. 


Gallienus had given the titles of Ctesar and Augustus to his, 
son Saloninus, slain at Cologne by the usurper Posthumus. A second 
ron. of Galliemus succeeded to the name and rank of his elder 
brother. Valerian, the brother of Gallienus, was also associated to 
the empire; eevetal other brothers, listers, nephevs, a»d nieces 
of the emperor, formed a Very numerous royal family. See Til- 
lemont, tom. iii. and M. de Bretjuigny in the Memoires de I'Aca- 
deinie,* tom. xixii. p. 262. 

Uist. August, ji. laa. 
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the defenceless provinces lay exposed to every 
invader. The bravest usurpers were compelled, 
by the perplexity of their situation, to conclude 
ignominious treaties with the common enemy, to 
purchase with oppressive tributes the neutrality 
or services of the Barbarians, and to introduce 
JiosJtile and independent* nations into the heart of 
tlie Roman monarchy'®. 

Such were the Barbarians, and such thip tyrants, 
who, under the reigns of Valerian and Gallicnus, 
dismembered the provinces, and red'nced the 
empire to the lowest pitch of disgrace and ruin, 
from whence it seemed impossible that it shonl'd 
ever emerge. A.s tar as the bairenncss ot ma- 
I d ials would jiermit, we have attempted to trace, 
with order and perspicuity, the general events of 
that calamitous period, lliere still remain some 
particular facts; I. The disorders of SicUy; 
II. The tumults of Alexandria; and, HI. Ihe 
rebellion of the Isaurians, which may serve to 
reflect a strong light on the horrid picture. 

I. Whenever numerous troops ol banditti, 
mnltiplied by success and nmpmiity,. publicly defy, 
instead of eluding the justice of their country we 
may safely infer, that the excessive weakness of the 
suvernment is fell an,I abnsea by tbe Icwest ranks 
„f the coinmnnikv. Tbe si.oalinii of Sit,ly pre¬ 
served it from the Barbarians i nor onlti the Jis- 
province have supported an nsr.rper, ll.e 



l)t^nrdt?rs 
ol Sinly. 


Rcg.llianu, had some bands of Roxolani m lusscryt e os - 
humns a Ldy of Franks. It was perhaps in the c araccr of anx, 
.har.es that ihe latter .ntroduced rhemselves into .Spam. 
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' CHAP, sufferings of that once flourishing and still fertile 
' island, were inflicted by baser hands. A licentious 

crowd of slaves and peasants reigned for a while 
over the plundered country, and renewed the me¬ 
mory of the servile wars of more ancient times ' "’. 
Devastations, of which tln^ husbandman was either 
the victim or the accotr^lice, must have ruifiecL 
the agriculture of Sicily ; and as the principal 
estates v^re the property of the opulent senators 
of Rome, who often enclosed within a farm the 
territory of an old republic, it is not improbable, 
that this private injury might affect the capital 
ifiore deeply than all the conquests of the Goths 
or the "Persians. 

Tumiilu II. The foundation of Alexandria was a noble 
andril*' once conceivtd and executed by the son 

ol Philip. The beautiful and regular form of that 
great city, second only to Rome itsell’, compre¬ 
hended u circumference of fifteen miles”’; it was 
peopled by three hundred thousand free inhabi¬ 
tants, besides at least an equal number of slaves 
The lucrative trade of Arabia and India flowed 
through the port of Aletxandria to the capital and 
provinces of the empire. Idleness was unknown. 
Some were employed in blowing of glass, others 
in weaving of linen, others again manufacturing 
the papyvus. Either sex, and every age, was en¬ 
gaged in th« pursuits of industry, nor did even 
the blind or.the lame want occupations suited to 

'* The Augustan History, p. 177, calls it servile lelluni. .See 
Diodor. Sicul. I. ixxiv. 

'™ Phn. HisU Natur. v. 10. 

' ' Diodor. Sicul. 1. xvii. p. 590. lidit. Wessehng. 
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their conditionBut the people of Alexandria, CHAP, 
a various mixture ol nations, united the vanity and i ‘ 
inconstancy of the Greeks with the superstition and 
obstinacy of the Egyptians. The most trifling 
occasion, a transient scarcity of flesh or lentils, the 
neglect of an accustomed salutation, a mistake of 
Tjrccedency in the public? baths, or even a religious 
disputewere at any time sufficient to kindle : 

, sedition among that vast multitude, who^ resent 
nients were furious and implacable'''. After tin 
captivity of Valerian and the insolence of his soi 
had relaxed the authority of the laws, tlu‘ Alexan¬ 
drians abandoned themselves to the ungoverned 
rage of their passions, and their unhappy country 
w'as the theatre of a civil war, which continued 
(with a few short and suspicious truces) above 
tw'elve yearsAll intercourse was cut off be¬ 
tween the several cpiarters of the afflicted city, 
every street was polluted with blood, every build¬ 
ing of strength converted into a citadel; nor did 
the tumults subside, till a considerable part of 
Alexandria was irretrievably ruined. The spa¬ 
cious and magnificent district of Bruchion, with 
its palaces and musasurn, the residence of the 
kings and philosophers of Egypt, is des'eribed 


Sec J very curiou# letter ol Hadrian, in the Augustan History, 
p. 24 j. 

Such as the sacrilegious murder of a divine cj). Sec Dtodor. 
Sieul. 1 . i. 

'■* Hist. August, p. 195. This long and terrible setlilion was 
first occasion^ by a dispute between a soldier and a lotvnsinan about 
a pair of shoes, 

Dionysiti.s apud Euseb. Hist. Ecries. vii p. 21 . Aminiaii. 
ttxii. 16. 
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CHAP, above a centory afterwards, as alreaify reduced to 
' present state of dreary solitude 

Rebellion III. The obscure rebellion of Trebellianus, 
Isauriana. wlio assumed the purple in Isauria, a petty pro¬ 
vince of Asia Minor, was attended with strange 
and memorable consequences. The pageant of 
royalty was soon destroyed by an officer of Gal- 
lienus ; but his followers, despairing of mercy, re¬ 
solved tr/shake off their allegiance, not only to the 
emperor, but to the empire, and suddenly returned 
[o the savage manners, from which they bad never 
pt'ifectly been reclaimed. Their craggy rocks, a 
orancluof the wide extended Taurus, protected 
tbeir inaccessible retreat. The tillage of some 
fertile vallies^'’ supplied them with necessaries, 
and a habit of rapine with the luxuries of life. 
In the heart of the Roman monarchy, the Isaurians 
ong continued a nation of wild barbarians. Suc¬ 
ceeding princes, unable to reduce them to obe¬ 
dience, either by arms or policy, were compelled 
to acknowledge tbeir weakness, by surrounding 
the hostile and independent spot, with a strong 
chain of fortifications*'^*’, which often proved 
insufficient to restrain the incursions of these 
domestic foes. The Isaurians, gradually extend¬ 
ing their territory to the sea-coast, subdued the 
western and modntainous part of* Cilicia, formerly 
the nest of those daring pirates, against whom the 


”” Scaligcr. Atiimadver. ad Euseb. Chron. p. 258. ^'hre^diiaer- 
talionsof M. Bonauiy, in the Mem. dc I’Academie, tom. ix. 

Strabo, I. xiii. p. SOg. 

Hist. Augusp p. 197. 
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repnblic bad once been obliged to exert its utmost chap. 
force, under the conduct of the great Porapcy^’'^. ^ > 

Our habits of tliinking so fondly connect the Famine 
order of the universe with the fate of man, that 
this gloomy period of history has been decorated 
with inundations, earthquakes, uncommon me- 
•tc<frs, preternatural darkness, and a crowd of pro¬ 
digies fictitious or exaggeratedBut a long and 
general famine was a calamity of a more serious' 
kind. It was the inevitable ccnser|nence of rapine 
and oppression, which extirpated the produce of 
the present, and tlie hope of future harvests. 

Famine is almost id ways followed by ejiidcTnieal 
diseases, the effect of scanty and unwholesome food. 

Other causes must, howewer, have contributed to 
the furious plague, which,•from the year two hun¬ 
dred and fifty to the year two hundred and sixty- 
five, raged without interruption in every province,r 
every city, iind almost every family, of the Ronnin 
empire. During some time five thousand persons 
died daily in Rome ; and many towns, that had 
c.scaped the hands of the Barbarians, were entirely 
depopulated 

We have the knowledge of a very curious cir- ninm,,,- 
cumstance, of some use perhaps in the melancholy 
(alculation of human calamities. An exact regis-t|x.’cic3. 
ter was kept at Alexandria of all.the citizens en¬ 
titled to receive the distribution of oorn. It was 

Si-e ( cll.iiius, Arilirj lorn, li. p. i’;r upon tliu limil'. 

of Isauna. 

Hist. August, p. 177- 

Ilia. August, p. 177 . Zosnims, I. 1 . p. 21. Zon,ir.o, I. vii. 

]>. G2;t. litisel) Chronicon. Victor m Itpttom. Victor in ( *s.ir 
'linlropliis, ix. .7 Orouiis, vii. 21. 
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C.HAP. found, that the ancient number of those comprised 
/ between the ages of forty and seventy, had been 
equrf to the whole sum of claimants, from four¬ 
teen to fourscore years of age, who remained alive 
after the reign of Gallienus^'^. Applying this au¬ 
thentic fact to the most cofrect tables of mortality, 
it evidently proves, that above half ther people' o^ 
. Alexandria had perished; and could we venture to 
Bextend the analogy t<f the other provjjpces, we 
might suspect, that war, pestilence, trfd, famine, 
had consumed, irfa few years, the moiety of the 
human spefliiS^. 


Euseb. Hist. Eccles. vii. 21. The fjct is taken from the Let¬ 
ters of Dionysius, who, in the time of those troubles, was bishop of 
Alexandria. 

In a great number of parishes 11,000 persons were found 
between fourteen and eighty; 53(35 between forty and seventy. See 
Bufion, Histoire Naturelle, torn. ii. p. 59 O. 
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